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PREFACE 


In bringing out a second and cheaper edition of the 
‘ Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman during his 
Life in the English Church/ it is hoped that Anglicans 
have regarded with affection a struggle of soul which wan 
noble in its loyalty to an unseen guide, though in their 
opinion the end so loyally aimed at was misconceived* 

The Apologia vindicated his character to the public ; 
but the prose simplicity of fact is in some ways better given 
through letters which, when they were written, were never 
intended to meet the public eye. If they reinforce the 
vindication given first by the Apologia, this is a result} 
which may commend itself to all. 


A D VERTISEMENT 


Materials for the present work were placed in the 
Editor’s hands towards the close of 1884. The selection 
from them was made, and the papers returned to 
Cardinal Newman, in the summer of 1887. Since the 
return of these papers, other and important collections 
/ f ; of letters have been placed at the Editor’s disposal, and 
much has been added—indeed, such a work can never 
be said to be finished, till every page has passed through 
the printer’s hands. 

In obedience to the original intention and lately 
expressed wish of the Cardinal, no time is lost in 
placing the volumes before the public. 

One passage in the Introduction makes it necessary to 
explain that it was in print before the deeply regretted 
death of Dr. Liddon. 

Oriel Lodge, Derby: 

A r oi\ 1890 . 


INTBODU CTION 


«It has ever been a hobby of mine, though perhaps it is a truism, 
not a hobby, that the true life of a man is in his letters. ... Not only 
for the interest of a biography, but for arriving at the inside of things, 
the publication of letters is the true method. Biographers varnish, 
they assign motives, they conjecture feelings, they interpret Lord 
Burleigh’s nods; but contemporary letters are facts. 5 — Dr. Newman to 
Ms Sister , Mrs. John Mozley , May 18, 18G3. 

These words, addressed to his sister by Cardinal “Newman— 
to anticipate the title with which the reader is familiar—may 
explain the purpose of the present work, which is, through 
the medium of his letters, to place John Henry Newman 
before the reader as he was to his family, to his friends, to 
his correspondents ; as he was in early youth and in manhood ; 
in public and in private; and in his action in, and for, the 
English Church, while he remained in her communion. With 
his secession the Editor’s task—as being a member of that 
communion—is ended. Under the total change of circum¬ 
stances the work, if pursued, must be carried on by another 
hand. Yet because only half a life furnishes the material 
and matter of these volumes, the reader need not imagine that 
the letters of a later date may or must contain intimations 
of a changed character. Perhaps no man, passing through a 
course of change, ever remained more substantially the same 
through the lapse of years and revolution of circumstances 
and opinions. 

His high estimate of letters as records and custodians of 
the truth of things made him from early youth a preserver 
of letters; though his esteem for his correspondent might be 
the more prominent motive. In early days a postscript often 
speaks of arranging letters as one of the tasks of the closing 
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2 John Henry Newman 

year. The task, as he would perform it, would help to ^ ^ 
the details of that map of the past which in its outlxxxo 11 
so vividly marked in his memory. 1 . The habits of Ixi^ ^ 
as being congenial to his nature, were early formed ; j 11 
the turn of thought, the tastes,the more powerful bents oi 
mind, may all be traced to an early dawn. 

Few persons preserve their letters; it is, indeed, ^ r 
habit; but there was in Newman’s letters to his friends t%, [ 
his character, a weight and distinctiveness, whether of 
or mode of treatment, which secured them an exemptioxx t r 
the common fate after perusal; and, once escaping tliiB, * 
value increased with years, and, in fact, as time went 
they were felt to be history. 

Thus, in the hurry of collecting material for his 
pro Vita sua,’ Dr. Newman could rely on his friends 1***- * 
preserved his letters with method ; so that, on a hasty sx-I 
he could be supplied with the true record of his thoxi^d 
motives and actions, at critical periods. Eventually, as is* n 
seen, he commits to his letters, when he shall have !>**■* 
away, the task of placing himself, his course of thouglxl* 
action, in their true light—as he believed it—before 
world. But the facts and early circumstances of a life cat* 
be given through this medium. To supply a true recortt 
these the Cardinal committed to those entrusted with 
papers what he calls a Memoir, written in the third jporti 
not to conceal the hand that penned it, but better to **li 
the simplicity of style in which he desired that all told 
himself should be composed. One motive impelling him 
this effort would certainly be, to tell in his own words, wit It 
the possibility of error, his earliest history, and what Ixct ' 
towards his earliest benefactors : whether his parents, ho *1 
to him, and for whom he felt such sensitive devotion * of 

1 In. a note to the present writer, received shortly after the cl«f ] 
Ins sister, Mrs. Mozley, Cardinal Newman writes: ‘I miss, and 
nnss, in Jemima this—she alone, with me, had a memory of eUxtx-** 
knew quite well, as anniversaries of all kinds came round, Kligt 
recollecting them as well as I— e.g. my getting into Oriel. NTo w I 
the only one in the world who know a hundred things most inhe^x**^! 
to me. Yesterday was the anniversary of Mary’s death—my 
turned at once to Jemima, but she was away,’ 
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schoolmaster, whose lmast he wit^; or Mitt' excellent mast/ 
whoso (hamper teaching titllitetteed hi* life ; t»r flip tutors nl 
Trinity, who encouraged him m his i dart and con¬ 

soled him in defeat nil, according to fln‘ir sex eraI chums, 
held a lusting ever present place in hi * ii fleet tutus, *J%* all he* 
heart had opened w it It a grateful eflu don which tto time cooled, 
and which never lost its freshness. 

In the private paper w hid* precedes the account *4 lot 
early years, dated dune l» 1^14, he write;* ; 

I am forced to 101*1411.1110 that Mime t*11*^ or other w I10 hn*»w»i 
little or nothing nhout me, whether well or ill dtapn-irdf»w aids 
m<\ will have something to say mlmmt my history, if mi ft mittlii 
aw silent, and in eimswitienre, that Ihey who hate known mm 
well and who have beett in my tut haute ronhdenr*% will find it 
their duty to meet by mutto nort of biographical notice xngia* 
and random ideas iind urnmnIs of me, derived from the »n*ln» 
mend literature and emitruver*y of the lust forty years. Tin t 
necessity, I am aware, Inw lieen in n measure oto iuted by 
myself in my ‘ A|H*logm j»m Vita sun/ SVxfMrthele**, the 
anticipation of it has led mo to lente belttitd* in mhhimn, tor 
the inspection of my friends, {tortious of my private uimiea .md* 
hy way of assisting and supplementing their reeoileetiMn, of 
me, leaving to their iitlriiioii for me nod their dnetrtwo* in 
deal tenderly with what in the figai ittshince in vonfithutud 
and altered. 

These worth* weie v, 1 it ten dnn*e* fie* hf» »*w#‘ * i fVtlur 
Ht. John, who died \l ty ‘/I, t’o 1 ** and W *V I w . ud l.i h e» e 
been (‘specially tiddr* ued to low , but |§rf#t^ thr* dd* In 
Newman had come to the * urn In mm lh o, to ttv* hot *w n 

words, 4 If a memoir v..o to he pnbhde 4 of ?w' f a lh»Ur .* 
Editor must take the IVoi* sUnl p at/ 

Clertiiinly when mire the ipw Unut v a * ho rd 00 Mth<-* * mt 
elusion could he armed at, U would not hate It#*. *« j«.i, 
either hi the name * will* w twit lit 1 own hi 1,1 « M th,< 

EnglWt <*hurrlt, for %vtm It the limwE e*at*-d i*# 

leave the stirring periwt of thm juinf Ld«mm iniu|$»r than 
Angliciin hands, lint the h»m;m ne*n l«f‘ the motu tliiiimli it 
laicomea hi inmign «ncli ta 4 v l«* ttiln(isn«e hand 1* 11 r Imnotit4 

of biography Imw fallen, m m lilting, |# thu imw lrmki% «4 flm 
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John Henry Newman 

movement who died in the communion of the Church of Eng¬ 
land ; the life of Keble being undertaken by an early friouc , 
distinguished both by name and office ; and Dr. Pusey 7 ^ ^ )0Ulr ' 
still 1 in the charge of one whose own work in and for ' 
Church is recognised as so important that his strength 111H 
energies can scarcely be spared even for the task of colu 
memorating, as no other,could, the name to whose memory 
shows such sincerity of devotion. 

Dr. Pusey continued a living influence in his Chm*ch 
the last. But among the band of early workers or youthful 
sympathisers in the start of the movement, how few" x'oinain 
qualified at once in themselves and by circumstances for thus 
task now proposed ! Prom c Who would do it best V -— rt ques¬ 
tion which, in Dr. Pusey’s case, would find a ready answer in 
Dr. Liddon—it changes to, ‘ Who among the friends he part e< l 
from some forty years ago remains in a position to clo it at* 
all ? ’ Each year some fit or possible chronicler passes it way ; 
some memory which lived in the Oxford movement, and ree< * 
nised in its chief mover, the quickener of a life. Sonic who 
remember and shared the enthusiasm of the hour have "turned 
away to new interests ; some have elevated duties whicli render 
such a task at once neither fitting nor possible. 

It must be considered that the task could not I>o Keif- 
chosen; it must he imposed, and the materials for its execution 
placed at hand. The years pass ; old age—vigorous, Emt nt ill 
old age—is reached ; and in old age (such as it ought “to be), 
carrying its youth with it, and living its whole life in ret ro- 
spect, men. are thrown perforce upon the ties of family, it m 
friendships and associations. In the instance now before t ho 
reader—in Newman—such ties never lost their hold. To him, 

then, it seemed natural to propose the task of editing; iho 
letters of the first half of his life to one who, as he know, wim 
allowed free access to family records and correspondence, from 
earliest years down to the time when his last surviving^ Mist or 
the guardian of them—passed away. His choice of nil 
editor possessing these advantages may have been strengthened 
by a volume recently published, ‘ The Letters of the Rev. J. II. 
Mosley,’ which answered in its form and plan to his idea of m 
biography. In acknowledging his copy he concludes ; 

1 Written in 1886. 
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John Henry Newman 

and disinterestedness of the one subject of the work, 
recognising and bearing in mind these qualities, the 
reader may surely acknowledge .John Henry Newman^ 
for the Church of England as having been blessed to h*' 1 
believe that to those zealous services she owes much 
strength of her present position, and her greater fit* 1 * 
meet the trials which may lie before her. 

In the question of selection of letters Mr. Newman 
to have given his own rule quite apart from the poh 1 ^ 
personal one. Writing to a friend (1836) on the loth* 
Hurrell Eroude’s ‘Remains/ he says, ‘lam consent 1 *"* 
even those who know me will say, Wliat could he m ( 
putting this in ? What is the use of that ? What 1 
world if so and so ? How injudicious ! But, on tho v 
I trust it will present, as far as it goes, the picture of 
And that being gained as the scope, the details may bo 1 
take their chance.’ 

By this rule, ‘to give the picture of a mind/ tho 
while using the letters as records of a busy life, has dcsli 
be guided; and for this purpose it is necessary to sh< > 
subject of it in every relation that furnishes examples—• 
in his domestic and private character as a son, as a !>**' 
as a pupil, as a friend, as a teacher, as a pastor ; in liitf 
religious life, as far as can be done without outraging pr * 
in his energy and devotion to his work, in his political ca,|) 
in his temperament, his subtilty and candour, his swe< 
and severity, his impetuosity and tenderness ; in all tluv 
stitutes his distinct and marked individuality. 

In the execution of such a task the Editor can 11 
bound by any formal pre-arranged plan, nor go by any 
rules. Nor was any rule imposed. What may be aK£ 
as Cardinal Newman’s motive for giving his letters pul> 
was to give his share to the private history of the move 1 ' 
and to show the line of his thought in it; and, above % 
show himself sincere and honest in the course of it. 
thus to defend himself—that is, his name—from the el 
that had been levelled in the heat of conflict or under * 
personal feeling ; though, in truth, he has long outlived 

The reader will have gathered that the first sug<gc 
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that of illustrating the Memoir l>y family letters up to 1833, 
when the 4 Apologia J continues the history, grew necessarily 
into a more comprehensive plan. To carry it out the Editor 
1ms been allowed to select material from the body of correspon¬ 
dence between Mr. .Newman and his intimate friends, and 
others, whose letters illustrate the first stir and awakening of 
the movement. For this purpose, as interesting in themselves 
and as contributing to the history, whether of the leader or of 
the movement, many letters from correspondents are given ; 
some most material, in fact as coming from a joint leader of 
high name and distinction, forming a very important con¬ 
tribution ; while others are given for the sake of some name 
still dear to living memories, and which they would not 
willingly let die. 

Mr. Newman's correspondence with his intimates, whether 
selected by himself or gathered from private sources, bears out 
what he has said of himself in the 4 Apologia * and of the title 
of leader as applied to him. 

For myself, T was not a, person to take the load of a party. 
T had lived for ton years among my personal friends : at no 
time have I acted on others without their acting upon me. I 
had lived with my private, nay, with some of my public, pupils, 
and with the junior Fellows of my college, without form or 
distance, on a footing of equality. I had a lounging, free-and- 
easy way of carrying things on. 1 

The correspondence winch has been placed before the Editor, 
and now before the reader, is in marked confirmation of this 
picture of past intimacies as they would appear to the writer 
in looking back. Nothing can bo more free and confiding than 
the tone or more entirely opposed to donnishness. 

Hut, busy as Mr. Newman’s life was, and, as it wore, public, 
his home and family letters are at least as essential to the 
proper fulfilment of the task—to given then picture of a mind. 
Mb' do not- know 4 Newman 5 as a letter-writer without Inning 
admitted to his homes iut hunches, his frank expressions of feel¬ 
ings and emotions which belong only to that inner circle. 

As for style, it is always his own ) the subject dictates the 


1 Ajwloghi) p. 58. 
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choice of words best for the purpose. It may be obsc: 
that his letters are instinct with the consciousness of 
person he addresses. There is a distinct tone to each of 
familiar correspondents. Intimate as his letters are, the: 
a separate tone of intimacy, as there would be in conver 
with friends. Where something unexpected occurs, anc 
feels to have miscalculated, it is a new experience. For 
ample, writing on a hot July day from his college rooms 
says to the correspondent he is engaged with, that to sucl 
one (a mutual friend), 4 good fellow as he is/ it does not d 
write with perfect unrestraint. ‘Now, don’t you see that 
his good and comfort one must put on one’s company « 
before him ; he cannot bear one’s shirt sleeves.’ Fie had l 
made conscious of a mistake in character or temper; but, 
rule, every circumstance of person and surrounding is pre; 
with him—all the traits that distinguish one from anot 
To all he is open, candid, confiding ; but there is distine 
in his confidences. Thus to his Mother he writes wlnu 
would not occur to him to say to anyone else : experien 
sensations, and odd encounters, dreams, fancies, pas* 
speculations ; while to Hurrell Froude, on another i 
altogether, there is the same absolute trust and unlocl 
of the heart. 

The entire trust that he felt in his correspondent infi 
into his style a tone of simplicity. A correspondent of 
sister’s, on returning a letter of her brother’s, written by ! 
with a full heart on the death of a friend, applies this w 
4 simplicity ’ to his directness of tone. 

It is a relief to see your brother so absolutely him sell 
liis power of writing. This is quite an example of his nat 
and his gift of what is called simplicity —that power of say 
exactly what he means, and going straight at his subj 
putting a state of things directly before one, feelings as wel 
facts. I hope it all shows that he has the natural relief t 
the expression of natural feeling always brings. 

His letters on business, whether of a public nature or 
his literary work, show another side of character in their ; 
at thoroughness, in their keeping close to their subject i 
showing fixed principles and aims, in the management al 
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of t ime and of Ills personal gifts. The point of some letters 
is rather to show the amount, and variety of his labours, than 
thi' oiled those labours had on the eonrso of events or public 
opinion. (hie dors not seem to know Mr. Newman without 
the- opportunity they furnish for realising the extent and 
variety of his occupations his work of mind and pen. 

I lore and there a letter is given that- might. be considered to 
have done its work when road by the person addressed ; hub 
it has either seemed to help towards a picture or history of 
the time in some way or on some slight point, as characteristic 
of the writer. Mr, Newman's character comes out. by indirect 
touches. Not that In* had tin* thought how ho would show 
to any reader beyond the person addressed ; but it. is clear ho 
felt pleasure in sa ving w hat he had to say, in his own way and 
with some touch which would bring reader and writer t.ogether, 
beyond the slight matter in quest ion. 

Now ami then a note or seemingly insignificant sentence 
is given as .showini' how constant his thoughts were, to per¬ 
sons and things far removed from tin 1 busy world, whether of 
thought or action, in which he lived and acted with such 
intense netivity of mind and pen. The present, with all its 
interests and responsibilities, did not. put. out. of sight. the 
absent and the past, and tin* workers and interests of that 
past. 

It, Is not the Editor's part to make comments on views 
and principles found in the letters, liny speak for them¬ 
selves, and are given t<* the rentier for his judgment. Of 
course the Anglican rentier must, keep his judgment in exer¬ 
cise. A looker on sees things (ami Mich a looker on the 
render may feel himself at certain periods) of which the actor 
is not conscious. Mr. Newman, on looking hack on his past 
career, somethues shows himself alive to this. 1 He knew mn 
better titan 1 knew mveeltV 

Now and then, where riretimstauees hase given the Editor 
especial upportunit irs, an opinion is expressed, lmt. generally 
the reader is left to his unassisted judgment, having fully as 
niueh opportunity as the Editor to arrive at a right conclu¬ 
sion. It is the Editors part to put. fuels before the reader 
- such may be called the historical letters contained in the 
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correspondence—but in no sense to assume the historical 
tone. 

The task was finally, on February 19, 1885, committed to 
the Editor in these words : c I wish you to keep steadily 
mind, and when you publish to make it known, that I an 1 
cognisant of no part of your work.’ A rule which has beci x 
steadily adhered to. And again on March 13 of the sa mo 
year Cardinal Newman quotes the Editor’s own words 
accepting them : 4 Your own letters to be brought into us° 
with every document you send me, all to be as true 
simple as I can make it. 3 



JOHN HENIJY NEW MAN 

IMS DMIDDIIOOD AND .SCHOOL Lm5 

ISIu. Nkwman'h Autobiographical Memoir, after a few brief 
statements, may bo said to begin with his college life, probably 
because he has touched upon his school life in the ‘ Apologia 
pro Vita sun/ ’it may be well, then, for the biditor to devote 
some preliminary pages to Ids life from infancy up to his 
entrance, info Trinity, deriving information from records pre¬ 
served amongst his papers, and from the recollections of his 
family and early friends. J>ut there art 1 , also passages in 
Mr. Newmans works which seem to take us hack into the 
past,, and to throw light on his earliest childhood, passages 
that- could only ho inspired by memory ; important as giving 
an early picture of his mind, in harmony with its subsequent 
development. And as such a few extracts may be given. 

Thus : 

At first, children do not- know that tiny are responsible 
beings, but. by degrees they not only find that they arc, but 
relleet on the great- truth and on what it. implies. Some 
persons recollect a time as children when it fell on them to 
reflect, what tiny were 1 , whence tiny came, whither tiny 
tended, why they lived, what was required of them. The 
thought fell upon them long after they had heard and spoken 
of (toil; hut at length they began to realise what they had 
heard, and they began to muse about themselves . 1 

Again : 

Such are the foldings with which men often look back on 
their eld Id hood when any accident brings it vividly before 

1 Parochial Sermons, vol. vi. p. 98 , 
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them. Some relic or token of that early time_ i ^ tl ^ ^Ipot 
some book, or a word, or a scent, or a sound, brings p>n- 

in memory to the first years of their discipleship? «XxxcL 
then see, what they could not know at the time, GrO 1 

presence went up with them and gave them rest. ^ ^y., o^ 7 
now, perhaps, they are unable to discern fully ^ laj t it -w 
that made that time so bright and glorious. They fxxll 

tender, affectionate thoughts towards those first b 

they do not know why. They think it is those ^X'y yei 
which they yearn after, whereas it is the presence of ? "w 1x5 

they now see was then over them, which attracts tliX-ixx^ * 

Again : 

We may have a sense of the presence of a Sup 1 0il ie 33ei 
which never has been dimmed by even a passing ^TiclcIo' 
which has inhabited us ever since we can recollects cXxny-fcli.il 
and which we cannot imagine our losing. 2 

Again : 

It is my wish to take an ordinary child, hut one w 

is safe from influences destructive of his religious ixxsifciixc 
Supposing he has offended his parents, he will ull udone 
without effort, as if it were the most natural of ac ts, p:>lx 
liimself in the presence of God and beg of Him to sot li 
right with them. Let us consider how much is contained 
this simple act. First, it involves the impression on lxis mi 
of an unseen Being with whom he is in immediate x*olo/ti< 
and that relation so familiar that he can address 1 I im wire 
ever he himself chooses; next, of One whose goodwill towai 
him he is assured of, and can take for granted—nay 5 vi 
loves him better, and is nearer to him, than hisi parenl 
further, of One who can hear him, wherever ho happioixs to 
and who can read his thoughts, for his prayer need not 
vocal; lastly, of One who can effect a critical change in 1 
state of feeling of others towards him. That is, wo sdxzxll i 
be wrong in holding that this child has in^liis mind tlio ixxx; 
of an invisible Being, who exercises a particular provide] 
among us, who is present everywhere, who is hornet-aresxd i 
heart-changing, ever-accessible, open to impctraiioxi. "Wl 
a strong and intimate vision of God must he have 
attained if, as I have supposed, an ordinary troulxlo of m 

1 Parochial Sermons, vol. iv. p. 2G2. 

2 Grammar of Assent, p. 178. 
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has the spontaneous effect of leading him for consolation and 
aid to an Invisible Personal Power ! Such is the apprehension 
which even a child may have of his sovereign Lawgiver and 
Judge, which is possible in the ease of children, because at 
least some children possess if, whether others possess if or 
no ; and which, when if is found in children, is found to act 
promptly and keenly by reason of the paucity of their ideas. 
It is an image of the good (led, good in .Himself, good rela¬ 
tively towards the child with whatever incompleteness ; an 
image before if. has been reflected on, and before if is recognised 
by him as a notion. Though he cannot explain or detino the 
word M»od ’ when told to use if, his acts show that io him it 
is far mure than a word. 1 Ie listens, indeed, with wonder and 
interest, to fables or tales ; lit', has a dim shadowy sense of 
what, he hears about persons and matters of this world ; hut 
he has that within him which actually vibrates, responds, and 
gives a deep meaning to the lessons of his first teachers about 
the will and the providence of Uodd 

I n t he 4 Apologia * we read : 

I was brought, up from a, child to take groat delight in 
reading the Pihle ; but. 1 had no formed religious convict,ions 
till I was fifteen. Of course 1 had ]u rfeet. knowledge of my 
Catechism. 

After I was grown up I put, on paper my recollections of 
the thoughts and feelings on religious subjects which I had at 
the time that I was a, child and a hoy ; such as had remained 
in my mind with sufficient prominence to make mo then 
consider them worth recording. Out, of these, written in flics 
Long Vacation of 1S20, and transcribed with additions in 
1S2J, I select two. 

I used to wish the Arabian Tales were true. My imagi¬ 
nation ran on unknown influences, on magical powers, and 
talismans. I thought- life might be a dream, or I an angel, 
and all this world a deception, my fellow*angels, by a playful 
device, concealing themselves from me, and deceiving mo with 
the semblance of a material world. 

The other remark is this ; 

I was very supers! it ions, and for some time previous to 
my conversion (when I was fifteen) used constantly to cross 
myself on going into the dark A 

1 (J nun mar of Am'nt x p, 112, 


Ajtolot/uty p. 2, 
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John Henry Newman 

These unspoken memories—however in place here—must; 
give way to such recollections of early boyhood as fell froxxi 
him in conversation, or to notices remaining amongst lx* s 
early papers. One anecdote of a very early elate, told to tlx<^ 
present writer by Dr. Newman’s sister in her last illness, lxxxs 
provoked a smile in those who knew him in later clays. Aft ox* 
an infantile struggle for mastery between mother and sou—- ■ 
the loving mother and her strong-willed child—she remin elect 
him, 4 You see, John, you did not get your own way.’ 
was his answer, 4 but I tried very hard.’ 

There is a letter from his Father, Nov. 1806, which shows 
an early estimate. It begins : 4 This is the first letter yoxix’ 
Father ever wrote to his son’ : and, after bidding him 4 reixct 
it to his Mother and Charles to show how well he could rex u l 
writing,’ goes on, 4 but you will observe that you must lea. 
something now every day, or you will no longer be called u 
clever boy.’ 1 

Another characteristic shows itself in one of his earliest 
recollections of school life, recalled .to his memory as a friei ul 
led him to look back to that time. After his Father’s xxtul 
Mother’s first visit to him, the child of seven was found, aft.cu 
their departure, by Dr. Nicholas, crying by himself, who, 
cheer him up, proposed that he should go to the big roon 
where the boys were. To this he objected ; his tears had n< 
doubt been observed, and excited derision. 4 0 sir! 
will say such things ! I can’t help crying.’ On his mas“t;o: 
making light of it : 4 O sir ! but they will • they will say n.l 
sorts of things,’ and, taking his master’s hand, 4 Come xxiu 
see for yourself!’ and led him into the crowded room 
where, of course, under the circumstances, there was m 
teasing. 

On hearing that the letters which compose these volume 

1 Writing to a friend in after years, he says, ‘ I have "been gc mi 
about seeing once again, and taking leave for good of, the places X Htv 
as a child. I have been looking at the windows of our house at IIsui 
near lUchmoncl, where I lay, aged live, looking at the candles stuck: 1 
them in celebration of the victory of Trafalgar. I have never seen i.l 
house since September 1807. I know more about it than any hem ho 
have been in since, and could pass an examination in it. It has ov< 
been in my dreams/ 
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were to Lo published, an early Oriel friend and pupil of Mr. 
Newman’s said that he remembered his oneo telling him of 
having in his ehildhood seen Cumberland, 4 the perfect man of 
his day, 1 who impressed upon his childish memory the inter¬ 
view as one to be remembered. To get at the truth of this 
story the Editor applied to the Cardinal for his X'ecollections. 
The following was his answer : 

Lord Blarhford is substantially right about Cumberland. 

I think he came to an evening party at our house. JMy 
Fathers parti a,1 love for me led to my reciting something or 
other in the presence of a, literary man. T wish I could think 
it was 4 11 ere Cumberland lies/ from Coldsmith’s 4 ’Retaliation/ 
which ] know really well as a boy. The interview (aided by 
his putting his hand on my head and saying, 4 Young gentle¬ 
man, when you are old you can say that you have had on your 
head the hand of Richard Cumberland.’ 

A recollection of a similar class is mentioned by a friend, 
who writes : 

Ealing school at that date had a great name. It was 
conducted on the Eton lines ; everybody sent; bis sons there ; 
they got on. Once a year the school had a, great day a 
,n \pt'rck tltuj and the I hike of Kent, used to come to it. One 
year Newman had to make a speech before him. Unfortu¬ 
nately his voice had just, begun to break, yet for all that he 
went through his speech. He must, have doin' it, very well so 
far as his voice would lot him ; for, on Ih*. Nicholas apologising 
to the I hike, k 11 is \ oiee is breaking/ tin* Luke immediately 
replh d, 1 Hut the action, was so good.’ 

One recollection of his ehildhood is given in a loiter to 
3lone Scott, IS?I, in thanking him for a cony of the abridged 
.Life of Walter Scott. 

In one sense (In* writes] I deserve it ; 1 have ever had such 
a devotion, I may call it, to Walter Scott. As a boy, in the 
early summer mornings 1 rend 4 Waverley ; and ‘City Mannor¬ 
ing ’ in bed when tiny first came out,, before it was time to get 
up ; and long before Unit—I think, when I was eight years 
old I listened eagerly to the 4 Lav of the Last Minstrel/ 
which my mother and aunt were reading aloud. 1 

1 Memoirs of J % XL IlojW'Mcvtt, vol. ii, p. 2 LI. 
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All through his school course 1 his letters fV° 11 ^ 

the high estimate his parents formed of Jain"** # nn< t j 
inspired those about him with respect and c 01 ^* 1 , 1 ' Il flt ii \ 
Mother writes, ‘ I feel great comfort in the 1014 . . 11 •' 

will always act to the best of your knowledge* ^ 1 ! 1 

were borne in mind. c We were at the concert » N l% NV 1 ^ 
‘and fascinated with the Dutchman ’ (the ruixn< k * lt ‘ „ 1 
to Beethoven to tease his music-master, bec^-xis** ( ** ** 

to his name), ‘and thought of you and your intn-b ! u < 
frequently.’ Music was a family taste 1 >ur ** vU5 * ‘ 

Newman, tlie father, encouraged it in his child 1 * 1 * lu 11 ^ M 
early days they could get up performances ixnaox*££ | lieiirn-h 
operatic or simply dramatic. Thus in cx 1 *o<>k 
memories he writes : 


Hi 


In the year 1812 I think I wrote a mode clrmnn. .»,s 
kind ; also, whether included in it or not I e;ni met %•*«*’» «11» » i 
satire on the Prince Eegent. And at one tdi**<* * Ml i,u ' 

dramatic piece in which Augustus comes on. *£ain 1 

a burlesque opera in 1815, composing tunes fox.* t hi* n* * j * :*: <• 


At the age of fourteen a sort of passion fox* writ im; 1 **1 
to have possessed him. 

In 1815 I wrote two periodicals—that is, pn|** r edi 
the c Spy ’ and £ Anti-Spy.’ They were written t h* 4 -m 2 * ? 04 
other. The former ran to thirty numbers uu M 41 N 

October 27, the latter ran to twenty-seven numl^ri Sr 
August 8 to October 31. There is not a sent run' tsi nib 
worth preserving. Still, I am rescuing from t hi* ll.imn t 
commencing lines of each and the last words of f h** lift* 

1 At nine years old he kept a pocket-book Dixurv, whs* t m 
—e.fj .: 

1S10, May 4.—Heard for the first, time the cuckoo. 

Dreamed that Mary was dead. 

Then follow 4 Lines on Nelson ’; moral axioms ; verr-a** «a* ' * h- 1 
of a beggar ‘ When the rude winter’s blast blew keen,* I hi 
not satisfied, and concludes : ‘I think I shall bum it,.’ 

I 11 an old diary ho records his early school course. 

1810, May 25.—Got into Ovid and Q reek. 

1811, February 11.—Began verses. 

1812, March 5.—Got into Diatessaroxi. 

May 25.—Began Homer. 

1813, May 3.—Herodotus, 
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1 The Portfoliothe name being#iven by G. Adams, the eldest 
of the three sons of the Amorienn Minister to the JJritish 
Gourl was written by the club of senior boys nirknamed the 
Spy (Hub. The American Minister himself contributed to it. 
'It be^an November t>, I bib, ran through twenty nitml)ers ; 
(aided May lb, IS lb. There is nothing in it worth preserving. 
I have kept, however, Mr. Adams 5 liiuvs on 4 The Grasshopper 
and the Ant. 5 1 The Beholder 5 was all my own writing ; it ran 
through forty numbers and 1 (‘>0 octavo pni^es closely written. 1 
TIki first, munbi'r is dated February 22, 1S1 (>, but I rather 
think some of the later numbers v ore written in IS l 7, after 
1 had loft school. If is far superior in composition to my 
others ; but. nothing worth keeping but. some verses in No. 25 
and No. 24, to the doctrine of which I hold fast. now. 

The copybook which contains the Heads and (Voss spoken 
of in the c Apologia 5 has a coloured sketch, a half-involuntary 
caricature, probably by one of themselves, of a, party of boys of 
fifteen or sixteen sitt ini;* round a table, addressed by a. member 
standing on his chair, whose marked features make it clear who 
was the leading spirit, of the company. Is this the Spy Glub '{ 

(Vrtain roU"h notes, written not very I out*; after, touch 
upon what proved to be the be^ilining of a. threat. family trial 
tlie stoppage of the bank in which Mr. Newman's father 
was partner and connect. I lie close of his schooldays with 
what, ho always considered tlit" event of his life his conversion. 

On my conversion how the wisdom and goodness of God 
is discerned ! I was tyim;’ from school half a, year sooner than 
I did. My staying uro.n from the St 1 1 of March. Thereby I, 
was left, at school by my.self, my friends <yne away. 

To explain this sentence a few words from a private paper 
may be *^iveu. Writing March 17, 1S71, Dr. Newman says : 

I foil in with the following important, letter a day or two 
any while looking through and destroying papers connected 
with our ‘ School Port folio. 5 It. was writ ten a /trojtos of some 
contribution m\ Father made to it ; but. it accidentally contains 

1 ’t hcM* MS. I* h »l.s contain essay;'* with comments: * This in a school 
thcua* in tin- As h* of AtldNou,’ * Atfuiu: one of the papers in The 
liehtiitirr has 11 saying of Addison’s on the love of fame. 

VOL. L 
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a notice of a fact which I know very well m}'^^ because 7 f 
and wo all, made much of it at the time, hut of ^huii , 

as far as I know, no record. I have kept the mdograph. 

Mr. Newman to John Henry NT i-nvM \n. 

Your Mother will add something to this, ^’hich l s priiu-i 
pally to say that our Banking House has to-day paid every <>no 
in full. Tell this to Dr. Nicholas. 

[The question arises why it should have stopped paympit 
at all if it could pay in full at the end of a m< mth f 1 rrt ’*y * ,,r! 
at the time heaving that it arose from tlio olmt inaey <»t mm 
individual.—J. H. N.] 

Not to touch again on this subject, a loid-nr may hr gh «u 
here, written by Mr. J. W. Bowden, a year or two later, in 
answer to a communication from his frioiuL 

Mr. J. W. Bowden to John Henry* .Nkwmw*. 

Fulham: Jivuitanj lb I''IP. 

. . . With regard to your Father’s affairs £ am *mm!> ohlhg-d 
to you for your communication, and will confess that I h»u 
acquainted with some of its leading features. I had Imard *4 
your Bather’s failure [Tt was not a failure ; the home ?U«*pp»’ I 
payment, but paid in full; there was no bank rapt ey. «h H. N, J, 
and I solemnly assure you that I had also hoard of flu* higldv 
honourable way in which all was settled. My ifdbrm.iiam 
came principally from Mrs. Owen, to whom £ «mr*\ Iti fbiv %*m 
came, mentioned your name as a person sho might re*-olli-ri ; 
and, as on a subject like this I may speak without mispiemu 
of llattery, I must say she lavished the highest pnrdMr 
eomiums on the manner in which the affairs of the home \%rm 
arranged. 

On the fact and the effects of his eon vemirn (\m\hv%\ 
Newman’s language remains the same throughout tm UU' t 
from the words just recorded—‘ On my conu-r ion hmv th.* 
wisdom and goodness of God is discerned ! ’» writ tint pimhiMy 
in 181G ; from those words in the ‘Apologia* piuim d in t mi | 

‘ Of the inward conversion of which I speak I mu .-.till *«*nr«» 
certain than that I lntvo hands and feet’— down to bsh, %Oini 
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Cardinal Newman writes, in answer to the Editor, who had 
spoken of possible (airly letters: 

February 28, 1885. 

Of course T cannot myself be the judge of myself ; but, 
speaking with this reserve, i should say that it is difficult to 
realise or imagine the identity of the boy before and after 
August ISI (> . . . I can look back at the (aid of seventy years 
as if on another person. 

[Recalling his stab', of mind at the age of fourteen, he wrote 
in a manuscript book of early date : 

I recollect, in 1815 I believe, thinking that I should like 
to be virtuous, but not religious. There was something in the 
latter idea I did not like. Nor did I see the meaning of loving 
Cod. 1 recollect contending against IVIr. Mayer in favour of 
Tope’s 4 Essay on Maud What, 1 contended, can he more free 
from objection than it'! ,1 >oes it not expressly inculcate 4 Virtue 
alone is happiness below *? 

The conversion that succeeded this posture of mind pro¬ 
duced in him ns a necessary consequence a desire for some 
additional strictness of life in evidence of its reality. Some 
reflections, writ ten probably in 181 (», remain on the subject of 
recreations, in which he looked forward to the probability of 
a difference bet ween himself and his parents, which show a 
freedom from the wilful ness of enthusiasm. 

Although it is far from pleasant to give my reasons, inas¬ 
much as l shall appear to set myself up, and to bo censuring 
recreations and those who indulge in them, yet when l am 
urge si f.o give them, 1 hope I shall never bo ashamed of them; 
presenting my scruples with humility and a due obedience to 
my parents; open to convict ion, and ready to obey in a matter 
so dubious as this is, and to act against, my judgment if they 
command, thus satisfying at once my own conscience and 
them. . . . (hut cent inning the argument) I have too much 
sense of my own weakness to answer for myself. The begin¬ 
nings of sin are small, and is it. not better, say, to be too 
cautious than too negligent? Eesiclcs, 1 know myself in some 
t lungs bet ter tlmn you do ; I have hidden faults, and if you 
knew them, so Mwioits a protest, would not appear to you 
strange. ... I think those things of importance to myself; 

0 2 
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but I hope I am not so enthusiastic as to treat it as a concern 
of high religious importance. You may think this contradicts 
what I said just now about the beginning of sin ; if so, X nm 
sorry I cannot express myself with greater exactness and 
propriety. 

After matriculation, but before residence, he wrote "fcho 
following letter to his late tutor, the Bev. Walter Mayer. It 
illustrates that passage in the ‘ Apologia 5 where, in speaking 
of his conversion, he says, ‘I fell under the influence of a. 
definite creed, and received into my intellect impressions of 
dogma. 5 


John Henry Newman to Bev. W. Mayer. 

January , IS 17. 

... I have not yet finished reading Bishop Beveridge, But 
it seems to me, as far as I have read it, an excellent work; ; and 
indeed I know it must be so, else you would not have given it 
me. 

There is one passage in the first chapter of the second part 
that I do not quite comprehend : it is on the Sacrament of 
Baptism. I had, before I read it, debated with myself liow it 
could be that baptized infants dying in their infancy could bo 
saved unless the spirit of God was given them : which, .seems 
to contradict the opinion that baptism is not accompanied by 
the Holy Spirit. Dr. Beveridge’s opinion seems to be that the 
seeds of grace are sown in baptism, though they often do nob 
spring up. That baptism is the mean whereby we receive the 
Holy Spirit, although not the only mean ; that infants -when 
baptized receive the inward and spiritual grace, witlioxit the 
requisite repentance and faith : if this be his opinion, the 
sermon Mr. Milman preached on grace last year was exactly 
consonant with his sentiments. . . . 

The texts of some dozen of sermons, so to call them, 
composed in 1817, which are all that remain of them, show 
his mind occupied on questions which were henceforth the 
subject of thought and speculation. 1 Looking over these 

1 1. He that eatetli and drinketh unworthily. 2. Grent things 
docth lie which we cannot comprehend. 1). These shall go into ever¬ 
lasting punishment. 4. Man is like to vanity, his days are as a, uidow. 
5. Let no one despise thy youth. C. Let not sin therefore reign in your 
mortal bodies. 7. Thou when thou fastest 
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youthful efforts, Dr. Newman wrote : 4 L was very fond of 
.Beveridge’s u Private Thoughts” at. this time, and tho above 
quasi sermons are, l’ think, in his styled it is, perhaps, a 
greater proof of a youth of sixteen or seventeen being very 
gravely in earnest that, lie was 4 very fond' of .Beveridge’s 
‘ Private Thoughts 5 than that, lu v could write sermons on his 
own aeeoimt. 

During his solitary first, term at Trinity ho was still medi¬ 
tating on mysteries. Ho hears a sermon (June 29, 1817) 
preached at- St. Marys, by the Rev. W. tiro we. The line of 
the sermon led him to the quest ion of predestination anti 
otheaeiuus grace, and to argue it. out at full length. 

From this date it may almost bo said that tho subjects 
which then tilled his thoughts were tho subjects that occupied 
his life. Theology proper at. once filled his mind and never 
relaxed its hold ; and also those connate subjects, searching 
the heart ami appealing to the conscience, which have been 
treated by him with such telling effect on his generation, are 
seen to be there in embryo. Thus in a MS. book of this date 
is this sentence; 

The reality of conversion, as cutting at tin* root of doubt, 
providing a elrniu between (Jod and the Soul, that, is with 
(‘very link complete ; I know I am right. ilow do you know* 
itI know 1 know. 1 

There are many hoyiMi anticipations or buddings of his 
after thoughts noted down at. about this date. On reading 
these in Inter life, Dr. Newman is severe on his early 
style : 

Tho unpleasant style in which it is written arises from my 
habit, ftom a boy, to ctuuposr, 1 seldom wrote without, an eyo 
to style, and since my taste was bad my style was bad. I 
wrote in style as another might write in verse, or sin#instead 
of speak in#, or dance instead of walk lit#. Also my evangelical 
tone contributed to its bad taste. 

May it not la* said that so young a mind was weighted 
with thought beyond its power of easy expression ? Deeply 


1 He e (t ra m m a r of A mm bp. 197. 
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impressed with the solemn truth and vital importance of * $ 
subjects which occupied it, the mind could hardly avoid 
formality of style. To bo easy would seem to itself to * 
familiar. This question may bo put to other early pass* S' 
where the style is in contrast with that known to the read* 4 1*- 
Th'e point is now reached for entering on the iirst ehaj[*t t 
of the Memoir. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


CHAPTER I 

John Hunky Nrwmax was bom In Old Broad Street in the 
City of London on February 21, 1801, and was baptized in the 
church of St. Bonet Fink on April 9 of the same year. His 
Father was a London banker, whose family came from Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. His Mother was of a French Protestant family, 
who left Franco for this country on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. He was the eldest of six children, three boys and 
three girls. 

On May 1, 1808, when he was seven years old, he was sent 
to a school of 200 boys, increasing to 900, at Ealing, near 
London, under the care of tho Rev. Coorgo Nicholas, D.O.L., 
of Wadham College, Oxford. As a child he was of a studious 
turn and of a quick apprehension, and Dr. Nicholas, to whom 
he became greatly attached, was accustomed to say that no 
boy had run through the school, from the bottom to tho top, 
as rapidly as John Newman. Though in no respect a pre¬ 
cocious boy, he attempted original compositions in prose and 
verso from the ago of eleven, and in prose showed a great 
sensibility, and took much pains in matter of style. He 
devoted to such literary exercises, and to such books as came 
in his way, a good portion of lus playtime ; and his school¬ 
fellows have left on record that they never, or scarcely ever, 
saw him taking part in any game. 

At Ealing he remained eight years and a half, Ins own 
entreaties aiding his Mother and his schoolmaster in hinder¬ 
ing his removal to Winchester College. In the last half-year 
of his school life, from August to December 1816— accidentally 
out-staying his immediate school friends—he fell under the 
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influence of an excellent man, the Rev. Walter Mayer, of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, one of the Classical masters, from 
whom he received deep religious impressions, at the time 
Calvinistic in character, which were to him the beginning of 
a new life. From school he went straight to Oxford, being 
entered at Trinity College on December 14, 1816, when he 
was as yet two months short of sixteen. 

He (Newman) used to relate in illustration of the seeming 
accidents on which our course of life and personal history turn, 
that, even when the postchaise was at the door, his Father was 
in doubt whether to direct the postboy to make for Hounslow, 
or for the first stage on the road to Cambridge. He seems 
to have been decided in favour of Oxford by the Rev. John 
Mullins, curate of St. James’s, Piccadilly, a man of ability and 
learning, who had for some years taken an interest in the 
boy’s education. When they got to Oxford Mr. Mullins at 
first hoped to find a vacancy for him in his own college — 
Exeter. But, failing this, he took the advice of his Exeter 
friends to introduce him to Dr. Lee, President of Trinity, and 
at that time Vice-Chancellor, by whom Newman was matricu¬ 
lated as a commoner of that society. On his return to Ealing 
to inform his schoolmaster of the issue of his expedition, his 
timid mention of a college of which he himself had never 
heard before was met by Dr. Nicholas’s reassuring reply : 

‘ Trinity % a most gentlemanlike college—I am much pleased 
to hear it.’ 

Newman was called into residence the following June, in 
his fourth term, and, for want of the vacancy of a room, not 
till the term was far advanced, the Commemoration close at 
hand, the college lectures over, and the young men on the 
point of leaving for the Long Vacation. 

However, it was his good fortune, in the few days which 
remained before he was left to himself, to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. John William Bowden, a freshman also, afterwards 
one of His Majesty’s Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. 
The acquaintance ripened into a friendship so intimate, 
though Mr. Bowden was just by three years the elder of the 
two (the birthday of both being February 21), that the two 
youths lived simply with and for each other all through their 
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undergraduate time, up to the term when they went into the 
schools for their B.A. examination, being recognised in college 
as inseparables—taking their meals together, reading, walking, 
boating together—nay, visiting each other’s homes in the 
vacations ; and, though so close a companionship could not 
continue when at length they ceased to be in a state of 
pupilage, and had taken their several paths in life, yet the 
mutual attachment thus formed at the University was main¬ 
tained between them unimpaired till Mr. Bowden’s premature 
death in 1844, receiving an additional tie as time went on by 
their cordial agreement in ecclesiastical views and academical 
politics, and by the interest with which both entered into the 
Oxford movement of 1833. Mr. Bowden was one of the first 
writers in the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ and it was at Mr. 
Newman’s suggestion that he wrote his history of Pope 
.Gregory VII., the valuable work of his leisure hours and 
yearly vacation, when a Commissioner at the Stamps and 
Taxes. It may be added that Mr. Newman’s first literary 
attempts in print were made in partnership with Mr. Bowden, 
when they were both of them undergraduates. 

In May 1818 Mr. Newman gained one of the Trinity 
scholarships then lately thrown open to University com¬ 
petition ; and here it may be well to trace, from his own letter’s 
at the time, the steps by which he had already risen in the 
good opinion of his college, during the year since lie was 
called up, an unknown youth of^ sixteen, for his solitary resi¬ 
dence of three weeks. It is hoped that the details of his 
progress, though seemingly trifling, will not bo uninteresting. 

A letter of his remains which he wrote to his Bather 
immediately upon his being left to himself on that occasion ; 
like a hoy his first thought is about his outward appearance : 

Jane II, 1817. 

The minute I had parted from you I went straight to 
the tailor’s, who assured me that, if I 10 made me twenty 
gowns, they would fit mo no better. If he took it shorter—ho 
would if I pleased—^-but I might grow, &c. etc. I then went 
home (!) and had hardly seated myself, when I heard a knock 
at the door, and opening it, one of the Commoners entered 
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\vhom Mr. Short 1 had sent to me, having before come 
with this said Commoner, when I was out. He cain<> i 
explain to me some of the customs of the college, and 
pany me into the Hall at dinner. I have learned from f 4 $ 
something I am much rejoiced at. ‘Mr. Ingram/ saa«l §* 
‘was very much liked ; he was very good-natured ; Ho % % i; 
presented with a piece of plate the other day by the meiul ** - 
of the college. Mr. Short on the contrary is not liked ; 1i«* 
strict; all wish IMr. Ingram were tutor still/ Thus X tdt 
I have gained by the exchange, and that is a lucky ’fcliijt# 
Some time after, on my remarking that Mr. Short inUEt I 
very clever, having been second master at Rugby, he roj>| 

‘ Do you think so *1 } Another proof that he is a strict tu 1* *** 

At dinner I was much entertained with the novel t^y * 
the thing. Fish, flesh and fowl, beautiful salmon, liaxxiu-1 
of mutton, lamb, &c., fine strong beer; served up hi *»] 
pewter plates and misshapen earthenware jugs. Tell nii^u* * * 
there were gooseberry, raspberry, and apricot pies. -A,lit 1 i 
all this the joint did not go round, but there was such ix j » r „ 
fusion that scarcely two ate of the same. Neither do tlu*y 
according to their rank, but as they happen to come in. 

I learned from the same source whence I learn c<l < 
perning Mr. Short, that there are a great many juniors t<» ***, 
I hear also that there are no more lectures this term* t 1, 
being the week for examinations, and next week most of t1#*■i 
go. I shall try to get all the information I am able resptH*f % * < 
what books I ought to study, and hope, if my eyes arc *** ** « 
natured to me, to fag. 2 

Tell Harriett [his sister] I have seen the fat cook. # 1 I 
wine has come; per cent, is taken off for ready 
Two things I cannot get, milk and beer ; so I am oblige**! I 
put up with cream for the one and ale -for the other. 

He writes again to his Father on the 16th : 

June 16, IHIT. 

I was very uncomfortable the first day or two becartHt* t» 
pyes were not well, so that I could not see to read, and 
ever my eyes are bad I am low-spirited. Besides, X did m\ 
know anyone, and, after having been used to a number *tl** ; *i 

1 Tbe Rev. Thomas Short, for so many years the respect cn 1 

popular tutor of the college. 1 

2 He suffered from weakness of the eyes at this time. 
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me, I felt very solitary. _ But now my eyes are better, and 
I can read without hurting them, and I have begun to fag 
pretty well. 

I am not noticed at all except by being silently stared at. 
I am glad, not because I wish to be apart from them and ill- 
natured, but because I really do -not think I should gain the 
least, advantage from their company. For H. the other day 
asked me to take a glass of wine with two or three others, and 
they .drank and drank all the time I was there. I was very 
glad that prayers came half an hour after I came to them, 
for I am sure I was not entertained with either their drinking 
or their conversation. 


He (Newman) was very impatient to he directed in his read¬ 
ing, and as he understood he could not leave college without 
permission from the President, he resolved, in his simplicity, 
to £ take that opportunity/ as he says, £ of asking him what 
books he ought to read ’ in the vacation. On June 27, three 
days before his departure, he tells his Father the result of his 
experiment : 

I went to-day to the President, and was shown into a 
parlour, the servant saying he would be ready to see me in a 
minute. I waited an hour and a half, and then rang the 
bell; when it proved to be a mistake, and he was not at 
home. I shall go again to-morrow morning. 

He did go again, and was told by the President, who was 
a courteous gentlemanlike man, and afterwards very kind to 
him, that he left all such questions as Mr. Newman asked to 
be answered by the tutors. 

In consequence, up to Sunday the 29th, the day before his 
departure, he had not gained any information on the point 
which lay so near his heart; but he persevered, and fortune 
favoured him. As in the evening of that day he was return¬ 
ing home from a walk along the Parks, he saw one of the 
tutors in topboots on horseback on his way into the country. 
Thinking it his last chance, he dashed into the road, and, 
abruptly accosting him, asked him what books he should read 
during the vacation. The person addressed answered him 
very kindly ; explained that he was leaving Oxford for the 
vacation, and referred him to one of his colleagues still in 
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college, who would give him the information he desired. On 
his return home he availed himself of this reference, and 
obtained a satisfactory answer to all his dilliculties. 

Such was his introduction to University life ; not of a 
character to make him at home with it; hut the prospect of 
things improved immediately on his return after the Long 
Vacation. Ho writes to his Mother thus, on October 28 : 
‘Mr. Short has not examined me; but he has appointed me 
some lectures/ After naming them, he adds, ‘This is little 
enough, but of course they begin with little to see wlmt I 
can do/ 

On November 13 : 

I have been fagging very hard, but not without benefit, 
and, I may add, not without recompense. The first day I 
attended my tutor [Mr. Short] for mathematics. T found I 
was in the second division of what at school is called a class. 
I own I was rather astonished at hearing them begin the 
Ass’s Bridge, nor \v r as my amazement in the least degree 
abated, when my turn came, to hear him say, with a conde¬ 
scending air, ‘ I believe, sir, you never saw Euclid before 1 * I 
answered I had. ‘ How far V ‘ I had been over five books/ 
Then he looked surprised ; but I added I could not my I 
knew them perfectly by any means. I am sure by his maimer 
ho then took it into his head that 1 was not well grounded, 
for he proceeded to ask me what a point was, and what n, 
lino, and what a plane angle. He concluded, however, by 
telling me that I might come in with the other gentlemen at 
10 o’clock, with the 4th, f)th, and 6th books. 

The next time 1 came lie was not condescending, but it 
was ‘ sir,’ very stiffly indeed. 

The next time, after 1 had demonstrated, I saw him peep 
at my paper, to see if I had anything written down a good 
sign. 

The next time, he asked if I wanted anything explained - 
another good sign. 

And to-day, after 1 had demonstrated a tough one out of 
the fifth hook, ho told me I had done it very correctly. 

Nor is this all. 1 had a declamation to clo last week, a 
Latin (met I took a great deal of pains with it.. Ah I wan 
going to lecture to-day, I was stopped by the Fellow why 
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looks ovor tin* tloohima! iotH [flit* iVnti, Mr. Kin » \ \ tnd t*» 

whom wo ronito thfiu,uiui told by him fli.it iiiiih did im w\u h 

rrodih 

lit* ntliK on nstofhor **uhio»-t : 

Tin* htflor ontoivd itty room f ho of h**r dnv, i*im! a m d too 

if I wuutod umuriiifi?*. I t*>!* 1 Iiiiii in*. * t if mm ,* imh Ion** 

got Miino/ miuI Ik*. * N’u,' t iiit’Htt rrrd w it li * tti j»i t* i\ * I h «•* \ 

out* will ho in tin turning/ ho rrliiriinl, 4 P»*t u h**m 1 ' • Tho 

lYimvsM < ’I in riot to,' You oowfnif #i liorsml f mttt ; hut i ho 

had hi’on 1 % i i iif on mv tahlo I ho w huh* %\a \, .uni 1 had 

not Imd timo f«i tuk«* it up. 

Ilf t ho lit at Mlhjrrf in II Ii-ftrr to 1*1 a \| * »| ||« r ; 

dm -mUr !?1, 

Tilt* flthtiiitl %tiro Oxford timlooi jfioht fin? tlrrj* m««nrtniij£- 
Black r« iix\ % \\ ittMlrtmti trniiMoru, rthtioti (nn rlmtnl f o 

the Wittoli ; no white r%oo|§f tin* neckcloth imd n?i| 4 nst* *1 frill 

Tho Pn n’t ora w ill not mi tier anyone to npnoar tiitlrvi m 
hlnckd 

l ha\o hot nii’iit i<<nnI llio eoneltiMon of tn% anjmm im.if t**n 
tn Mr. Shuii, Tho no\t time | w»'i»f to him to 1* i#f %m „i 

hiH*k oil iiiiii lloiiiiit |i*N, hrlliit II il|v»rt tut t« *!i *i * Upon Ksiilnl t 
iijkI tho iiovt iMuj mn% unilril t«o It* In * .»!* l.r.i \ *» In tho 

hunk* l Inun made *411110 * \ 11 *n t •. from if, ami I knot* ,dt 

nlniUt multiple, Mipof parti» till* , * tilmmh i| 4 m \nln14jm jrif i tmi 

hits MlIo*tl|H*rpiU f lout of t hr !m n ff 4 r ipndl f t , n* jvpukltct t% h 

w*N|ili*|ilii$tiik Mipei f 1 Ink mid oifottpoi hit«*i I ml 1 nm 

oio4iii4r»I ill Iin iii.ikin4 *1 th?i.’ioi f ni i»«i< on l hr fiitl* 

lm*ik ; iinlrnl, I o\ott * I ton in t*f f«*ur niii^ini mlr?» Iru^* jn‘i»j^n 
I ini in I*, 

tty Xou inhrr ho tnm 1 tarn of tl! hi.iilior 111 sl$o 

of Mr. Shot f, ||o nnf*n to \m .Mofliri, nipl, nitm* 

1 Tlir 1 41 Oiml h ! j^t m ! io f ,*h. h r * ! 1. ? . •*, t . rr, ' lr( | 

t«'tioV* < {t hr t # i. t* !»<I|C [ tl O U I * 11 it ' y : . i a},it, rm- .>»{*, “| ,,f | 1 r 

IttoMtfiifitt fi‘l ll«' nr/o 1 o >i !l * ? or. ,, ll4 -* f 5 

maslm'* in |fUO.*a<’,i Ir.uir-m | ^ ill ^1 js 4 mI j J ;t, - « 

ill'.||U|ilif |Vt* s M'it I ; ! 1,4 h* - t . .} r r on . ,v i h' O 

I ho olojf «*!;* ' ,.i -I »! ,i|'< . o 1 x > f i * ( , ‘ j '* , j , j, / « k $ ? t , 

Or*J ,’i m .1*, ’fni “ s < | 11 „ . h V t O 'it " r , s O 

would ho mh, 4 w> ( ? I * A m ,*♦, 4 Ij,.f .l>> ft * 0 . t , 

tip* %V 4 -. hr4.1i 10 4 4 * 
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making some remarks on i every one of his led ures being so 
childishly easy, 5 ho continues : 

These very thoughts suggested themselves to Mr, Short, 
and the other morning ho said ho was sorry I should not In- 
attending lectures which would profit me more, and that tte\f 
term he should take carts to give mo hooks which would gi\* 
me more trouble. 1 

He adds that the higher class in mathematics into which 
he had been advanced toll off to, two ; in other words that ho 
and another went on too fast for the rest to keep up w it h 
them ; then of that other ho says : 

This one who remained is the one 1 was first in trod need to 
last term [Mr. Bowden] ; he is pretty assiduous. The mice 
quence is, as he is much forwarder than myself lie spurns at 
the books of Euclid, and hurries to get through them. I dm 
dain to say ho goes too fast ; ho 1 am obliged to fag more* 

Then ho adds in an exulting tone : 

If anyone wishes to study much, f belhne there rati lie n<» 
college that will encourage him more than Trinity, It m 
wishing to rise in the University, ami is tiding fimt, The 
scholarships were formerly open only to memi«Ts of the 
college ; last year, for the first time, they wore thrown opm 
to the whole University. In discipline it him lwnmie mm *4 
the strictest of the colleges. There are lamentation^ in in cry 
corner of the increasing rigour ; it k laughable, but it m 
delightful, to hear the groans of tin* oppressed. 

Mr. Short seems to have taken an increased interm-d i« 
Newman during the term which immediately followed, lie tf 
was who had the reputation of having led the nnthoiiticH of 
the college to the step just mentioned of opening their .'irfiohii 
ships to all comers, which in the event him l#*ett mi ^mit » 
benefit to Trinity. He was naturally anviium for the Mm*-*-.'* 
of his important measure, and therefore if n token 

of his good opinion when he invited Mr. Newman to prevent 

1 In looking over old paper* the Editor hm imm werd* 

of Mr. Short’s which show the high mUfttiitfit tie tunt fenn.d nt J If H, 

at tins time. Meeting Mr, Newman (flic fufher) lie t»nt up t»* !ii W i un 
an old friend, anjJ holding out his hand, miM HI Mr, nWiiuiu 1 %lm% 
nave you given us in your son f 1 
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himself as a candidate at the competitive examiuution wltieh 
wan to determine the election of a scholar on the ensuing 
Trinity Monday. This M r. Short eotild tin u ithottf impro* 
priety, bemuse* ns ho told Nett man, the tutors had u»» * **?» . 
in the election. Ah has been already said, Nett man stood and 
was eleeted. 

He relates the circumstances attendant on lids, to him, 
happy event in a ltd ter to his Mother of May IN* ■ 

On Wednesday, April iMh a bout break fad time, M r, Wil 
son * and Mr. Short railed for me, nittl asked me whether 1 
intended to stand for tin* scholarship, f ntt-sucml that I 
intended next year, Hotter ei% they tt i died me to stand thi * 
year* because they would \\hit to see me on the foiimlntton, 
I mid l would think of it. I tt rote home that day. How 
often was my jam going to tell the secret ! but I determined 
to surprise you. I told you itt 11 letter written in the mit 1st 
of the examination that there were the j candidate'* j of onr 
own [men) ; did yon Hftsjteet flint I was one of the the f A 
Wo reester man was very tienr getting ft . 1 

They made me first do some \ erses ; then I rat in traits la 
tion ; then I#atin theme ; thru chorus of Fmnptd* 1 ; then an 
English theme ; then some Plato ; then some bin 1 «-f nr* ; thm 
some Xenophon ; then some Lhy, What h m»*re tlist**» sssi#ij» 
than suspense 7 At last I was railed to the place where ||*ev 
had l>eeu voting ; the Vice <'hnnccUor | the President | it#t 4 
Home l#atm over me ; then made n spree}*. The elector*, then 
shook hands with me, and t immedmtch nHsituted the srltotsitb 
gown. 

First* as l was going out, before I had elmitgcd ttiy 
one of (ht'candidates met me, it sol tt anted to know $f $1 

decided. What was I, fti say f » It inr*,' * Ami who Inis gut 
if ! 1 1 Oh, nil in college man,' l euid ; and 1 Ini* rit * I away as 

fast ns I eon Id, On returning u if h my nrmh earn* d n, t 
met the tt hole set going to their rr;»}*r« the homes, t «lit| ni*| 

know what to do ; I held my eyes down. 

Ity this l mu a scholar for nine iisirstil 0 4 p %*str tn 
whiefi t itiie, if there lie in * Fellow of my omstu i.otemg the 

Fellowsh I tuny l«* inerted Fellow* as ii tegular tho*i 4 % lor the 
yearn without faking out* rs, 

1 Afterward s rredOun, 

* Afterward* ArrJideiif mi f Whs j! w fl r* >. 1,-4 that M, fl, % 4 mm?!s 

twifiefi tfaiiiiai the ipuNUmi t**tiu mi tU* fiiu,' 
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He adds the next day . 

X am sure I felt the tortures of suspense so mucl^ XjI 1 ‘ 1 
wished and wished I had never attempted it. The icilcr* * 
turgns repulsa haunted me. I tried to keep myself as c( >l 
possible, but I could not help being sanguine. I 
reverted to it in my thoughts, in spite of my endeavo^ 1 * * 
the contrary. Very few men thought I should get it, - 

reason thought the same. My age was such a stumblings * 4 

[that is, he could stand again, being only seventeen, ° * * 
could not]. But I, when I heard the voice of the Dean 
moiling me before the electors, seemed to myself to 
surprise. I am told I turned pale. 

1 

There is one other matter which should be mention*** 
connexion with this May 18, 1818, a day which was oV*** 
dear to the subject of this Memoir, though the matt<n* 
question is not of a very pleasant character. Trinity 1V£< 
was not only the election day of Bellows and scholars, bui* 11 
the Gaudy of the year : and among other vestigia ruris 1 ^ ^ 
remaining was the custom of keeping it throughout the col 1t* 
with few exceptions, by a drinking bout. 

Since Newman had not a grain in his composition of 11 
temper of conviviality so natural to young men, it ivns 
merit in him that the disgust of drink, which he show ft 1 
one of his first letters from Oxford, should have contiixxi*** J 
him all through his course. For the most part he wan 1«* t 
his own way, as soon as it was discovered what that way w 4 
but Trinity Monday would come once a year, and tlioix t < 
way of his, whether he would or not, became a protest i 

those who took another way. Moreover, much as ho itiij 
wish to keep his feelings to himself, which he did geixc^tm 
and, as he afterwards thought on looking back, too mxxc-lt* 
had very strong feelings on the point, as the followin v 
ment letter, addressed to his friend Mr. Mayer in the £< >1 Ii 
ing year, manifests clearly enough. It is quite out of km*|J 
with his letters, as they have been quoted above, artel $%m 
generally wrote ; but, in spite of his gentleness of iruxt* * 
there were in him at all times ignes suppositi ciner% 

1 ‘ Vestigia ruris,’ Hor. EJp. ii. 1. 1G0, or 4 vestigia fraudis,’ VIxv 
iv. 31. 
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which, us the sequel of his life shows hml nut dways so much 
to justify them us they may he considered to have in the 

instance before us, 

J. II. N i:\s m \\“ to Ui;v, W, M v\i;tt 

yvhoVi/ i si \k 

To morrow I; our Untidy. If there he one time of the 
year in \\hich the #lnry u f our college is humbled, utid all up 
pcumuce of ttallies.* fades uuay, it t* on Trinity Monday. 

i>h, how the angels must lament oiorit ulml** society throwtug 
off the allegiance anti sen iee of their Maker, uhieh they Ititne 
pledged tin' tiny Itefore at His tnhh% and showing tlieiiiselvoH 
tin' stms of Belial ! 

If k mekeniug f«* see \\ hat l might cull the apostasies of 

many. This year if mas utipposed there would have Iteeii tin 

such merry mink in#. A quarrel existed nmotig us : the college 
was divided into two sets, unit no proposilion tor fin* tisunl 
suhserijition tor wine was set on foot, l Ydiappd), a day or 
two before the tilin' a reroiieiliiitioti takes place , the note 
party is agreed upon, and this wicked union, to he waled *ith 
drunkenness, \% profanely joked ispoii with illusion * to one of 
flu* expressions in the A than isttm CYred. 

To see flic secret sigcriiem i 111 m Ideh many w idled there 
won hi be no Untidy ; to see how * hey took hope, as tmn* 
advanced anti no men* ion was made »f it ; Inn * hey are nil 
gone, there bus been weakness and fear of ridicule, Those 
who resisted In 4 year lire 411104 this, I fear men for 111) 
self, st 1 threat a delusion seems suddetdy to have come met nib 

Oh that tin* purpose of some may lie changed before the* 
time ! I know not, how in make my self of time | nm inf 1 
matt* with very feu. The Untidy ha * done more hiiim to the 
college tlnin the w hole year enti rstttt|trsiisiifr, A n habit aid 
tiegligeuee of tin* aufulness of the Ituly Uusiiiiitiiii«»n is mini' 
t bleed, Horn can vv e pro spin’ I 

If is necessary to ole me her*' that Mr ifoiidin w as at 
thin time itujiy ftoin OxtWd for tie* \ amt ion, Ion mg #0110 
home 11 fortnight before to at tend the death hr j of n 

To return. The Trinity scholar.hip, lint mie\jw>*iedti 4a ties I, 
\\ ns t lie only academe al d 1 4 iieT ion w Inch bdl to I let \%%\ 1 *jf 
Mr. New man during hr undergraduate course ; and os ho had 
on this occasion the trt.il of Mirrcv „ so s \hen the tmn m mas 
Vi*u L II 
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coming to its end he had to undergo the trial o£ failure. 
After passing with, credit his first University examination, he 
settled down to read for honours in the final examination; but, 
standing for the highest honours, he suffered an utter break¬ 
down and a seeming extinction of his prospects of a University 
career. 

He had come to Oxford young. Apparently he had him¬ 
self been impatient to get to college ; but he recognised his 
disadvantage in consequence as soon as he began lectures. He 
writes to his Father in the first term of lectures—that term in 
which he was so successfully to make his way with Mr. Short: 

‘ I now see the disadvantage of going too soon to Oxford, and 
before I had the great addition of time that two or three 
more years would have given me ; for there are several who 
know more than I do in Latin and Greek, and I do not like 
that/ He was not twenty when he went in for final examina¬ 
tion, whereas the usual age was twenty-two. 

His youth was against him in another respect also. It 
was not only that he was short by two or three years of the 
full period marked out for the B.A. examination, but he 
had not that experience for shaping for himself his course 
of reading, or that maturity of mind for digesting it, which a 
longer time would have given him. He read hooks, made 
ample analyses and abstracts, and entered upon collateral 
questions and original essays which did him no service in the 
schools. In the Long Vacation of 1818 he was taken up with 
Gibbon and Locke. At another time he wrote a critique of 
the plays of JEschylus, on the principles of Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics/ 
though original composition at that time had no place in 
school examinations, and ho spent many weeks in reading 
and transcribing Lavchcr’s ‘Notes on Herodotus.’ Moreover, 
though the examiners were conscientiously fair and considerate 
in their decisions, they would understand a candidate better, 
and follow his lead and line of thought more sympathetically, 
if they understood his position of mind and intellectual habits, 
than if these were new to them. 1 


i Mr. Newman in his old age recollected one instance in which the 
examiners had missed his meaning. When the tutors of Trinity inquired 
of the examiners how he came so utterly to fail, his having translated. 
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ft in also true that Mr. Ninviiinu hath in union with his 
friond Mr. Bow drn, for a frw months at fltotutd of I8f8tmd 
tbi^mnin^ of 181 Ik burn fomptod to tiahhlo in mat tors 
fornl^n to nrndrmwal ohjorts. Tlmy had pithli«hrd a /mmis 
thoir joint malposition, him I rommrmvd a .man It prrtodtmd 
liko Add is* m s ‘SpoHator * *, hut tlirso o\t*ursi\n arts only 
omipird tlmir loisttro htuuv, and that for it vary short ttints 
and won* tint mosv iItan sitrlt a rmvat ion as hoitfiit^ mi^ht 
ho in tlto smiimi'r form* Tito nwmoraudn \\ hioh M r. Now man 
1ms loft bohind him wntild show flits abundantly wont it 
worth whilo it* cjttuit* tlinit. 

As to tlio litrrary of tort a in «ju*mtimi, tho pontulind was 

oallod ‘Tho l.‘ndorgmdttamd aitd it bt^an and ondod in 
JKohruary 1811b It sold woll, hut, to bis ^mif disgust, Now- 
maids itanto got out, nnd this \\as if o- tlnilli Mow. Tiny umdo 
it ovor to its pttblishors, who ooutinuod it with an oditur of 
thoir own for somo wooks ; thou it osptroik 

Ills and Ilowilons poottt wan m rotitintro fmmdod mi tho 
MasNuoro of St. Harthobmtow, Tho nuhjrof was !ho m»|ttrl 
of tho unfortutiufn union of n 1 Volost ant gtmihmmu with a 
<Vtholio lady, ouditig in tho f ragioal dmifh of hi «th, fhr* 
tho maohitmtiotia of a oruol fatmtioal pri* -a, w h»*’iuapprn 
print h uamo was ('lomoni, Mr, lUmd«m did tho hi >h»Hoal 
and pint urt*,Hi|iio poilimi , Mr, Sv\\ man t h»< f Thorn 

worn no lo\o soouos, nor omiM thorn I*o ; t%*i% its it tiirnril out, 
to tho monk a silt-prim, tin* pm firs had l«*rit mint** t nno brfWo 
tho art ion husband and wilts by a rhindr.^tmo niarrin«*s known 
lmwovor to tho fallow of tho holy, 

Tho following pa-'.agn fVmn Mis Nooimu' i p*m will gho 
an idon of tin* thonlogv of l hr |w m : 

In idlfiit mmty >*hn shorn* f,» tVrf 
lh»W flrOS to , V«,y \>< \ • ?«■ I 14 J r -,4 * 

F«»r li«* Fad hrmt m irm, I* m* mo U y miffs, 

From W«'o tn-r nmt I u< n* tmtli, 

tlir word * fmipmim * in Vs« :ll fr. a 4 nt *Ih# mtsi * %%*M 

I 4 f<in*illrft as a riiiir.d urUanro in tm? lift litirw fbr mmr of ftio 

biidn wont prnlm »!)■ %%»4l ; t.nin s i f «;&•,?*♦ ,Jm%* a |v**<f 4 U** \uA Hi uniat 

t'timMinv, iift-l rsim m ¥r,/^. ■/ *irn/o pu f?»»* ftut* It, 

mar** vihvu* n ot iliy | , J *, , m 4 %-^pu 4 ii i»n 

Jillf|itim.S Hot OfSpuli'i how lir HO "Id hr mani4lin*'f. IfK'-d, 

fl *i 
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Her memory told her that he once was kind, . 
'JEre the monk’s cowl ha.d changed his gentler 
But now of late his holy call had thrown 
A haughty coldness o’er liim not his own. 

Yet still she paid him reverence, tho’ no more 
She told her bosom secrets as before. 

True he was stern, but they who knew him bcs^*» 
Said fast and penance steeled that holy breast ; 
She knew him harsh avenge Heaven’s injured l 21 
But deemed superior sanctity the cause; 

She knew him oft mysterious, wild and strange 
But hoped that heavenly converse •wrought tlic* ' 

This was in February 1819. In the summer 
absence of his friend Bowden, the Dean—Mr. 
treated Newman with the familiar kindness of an* 
—took him to Professor Buckland’s Lectures 
that time a new and interesting science, but in J* 4 
serving the interest of candidates for a first) 
examination schools. But in the Long Yacatiox 
began to read hard for the honours of his final 
He did a great deal of work, nor did a second stu < 
in which he then indulged himself, take him a V s 
classics. He writes to Bowden in October 1819 

What books had we bettor read this time ? 
on Sophocles and HSschylus. We are to begin i 
out let or hindrance,—on, on, like the Destr- 
mysterious boat, till we arrive at the ocean of gr< 

He adds : 

You must excuse my talking on book subjects 
been stationary all the vacation, I have no other.' 
upon ; and Herodotus, Thucydides, and Gibbon 1 i 
me nearly from morning to night. A second } > 
last historian has raised him in my scale of mer; 
liis faults, his want of simplicity, his affectation a 
tony, few can be put in comparison with him, ax x 
when I reflect on his happy choice of expressions 
compression of ideas, and the life and signifk i 
word, I am prompted indignantly to exclaim thu 
left for historians of an after day. Oh, who 
succeed our Gibbon ? Uxoriare aliquis ! and 
better man 1 
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1810 A l TV Wc HlA'Atmr, */. MlWtOtk' 

In thr saiiu' month hr wittrs to his Mot hrr; 

l think I rout rittpktir w it h hrmhtrr li«*|«^i thr honours of 
thr M’hools, \\ i' arr nailing hrt w rm t h*\ rn him! twrhr 
hours u ti:i\* ami Itinc nn hour lor walking and an hour for 

■diimrr* 

At the ml of t In* t»i in, 1 hv* mhrr 1 S f ho w ritra to h«T : 

Thr Follow . !in\o horn \rr* kttith haw* .oni* 1 nr nu*»ht stop 

It ji us loii ( tf its w r hki\ it Is* I ha\ r olSrrnl to tlo it tt \ tiling thry 
ran f«»r u .. Thi i * to tuo an importnut y nv ; I hrart ily wish 
it ou*t\ llmttylt most j»n »hahlv I shall look hark on it with 
rrsjrrt wlirii past* 

Tltr Long |*n*sport Is ttoW hrfotv tilt', t util irtplifr that 
uunthiit& tjttirl* t!tnistr!il*4tioits ploasiirr wliirlt mil) itu rqtmhlr 
tm\i4t‘Vtii‘4 timr of thhif^ ran r. I look for w at 1 1 to it with 

grout driight, I li**j»t% it will irsrmhlr tin* lust I*01114 Vnratiom 
Wltrn I first Wrtit to rnllrgr I t otihl w ntr long h i trf rt W ithout 
rtlhrt, and Iniitrttf wlirnt tin* full short rrfuril additional 
umttrr; for rxrrytiiing thru was nmol, and 1 had not any 
drrad of approach tug rsannunt tons to nwr mr info sdrucr, I 
hitvr often tvitmtkrd that thr ututcrgrmhintr rrstdrttcr [of 
thrrr \utfsj is n pirttirr of a wholr hf»* of \ oath, of man 
flood, and of old ngr whirh rould not hr understood or frit 
w ithout ttrltlitl e\prTtrftrr» 

At this f tint 4 hr sis ins In huv r hrrn half rottsrtotis of aotue 
KHiitid or fftotid change within hum whirh hr fully rerogmacd 
in tin* follow inn \i‘nr, w hrn in* took n tr!rusprrt of his ttndrr 

graduate e\|»ei inin s, 1 In !^l*l and the Itegitthiug of tK'Jtl/ 
hr w mtr in lS*JI, *1 hoped gnat limits for myself, Not liking 

to yo into thr tlnsnls, fat! to thr law, 1 attended Modern 
History lecture;* |pinfessm ail ) t hearing flint the name* were 
rej turfed lo thr Mtuiier,' These dtvnitin of 11 secular ambit ion, 
w hirh wnr quite foreign to In» ft ante of nitmt in I HI T, when 
hr employed himself in w rittug * erttmtt.s ami m-i mntteta hh tut 
exercise, seem now in Innr departed from hum lower to return, 

lit fin* bong Vacation of 1 **Jtl, w hu l* he wns now minting 
w iirtttnrr Itowilm was n«»t with hitii hr laid Trinity Ckillrgr, 
ita gntdrii mill lihniry* nil to ; mitl tti hta imltititlr, 

|i|riis!iiit nn In* foiitnl it, In* brriitiir ||rii%rr ntwl At 

first lit 1 Hiya to Ills Alolliri'i 1 Thr |*r»ri|«^t 1 ifinrc! mr lnnk?i 
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John Henry Newman 

alternately dark and bright, but when I divest my mind of 
hurried fear, I think I may say I have advanced much more, 
and much more quickly and easily, than I bad expected/ 
This was in July; in August he writes to his brother Frank : 

August 1820. 

Here at Oxford I am most comfortable. The quiet and 
stillness of everything around me tends to calm and lull those 
emotions which the near prospect of my grand examination, 
and a heart too solicitous about fame and too fearful of failure, 
are continually striving to excite. I read very much, certainly, 
but God enables me to praise Him with joyful lips when I 
rise, and when I lie down, and when I wake in the night. 
For the calm happiness I enjoy I cannot feel thankful as I 
ought. How in my future life, if I do live, shall I look back 
with a sad smile at these days ! It is my daily, and I hope 
heartfelt, prayer that I may not get any honours here if they 
are to be the least cause of sin to me. As the time approaches 
and I have laboured more at my books, the trial is greater. 

At the same date he writes to one of his sisters : 

I try to keep myself as cool as I can, but find it very diffi¬ 
cult. However it is my duty not to ‘take thought for the 
morrow/ I cannot think much of the schools without wishing 
much to distinguish myself in them ; and that wishing much 
would make me discontented if I did not succeed; and that is 
coveting, for then we covet when we desire a thing so earnestly 
as to be discontented if we fail in getting it; I will not there¬ 
fore ask for success, but for good. 

Meanwhile his application to his books, which had recom¬ 
menced with such vigour in the Long Yacation of 1819, was 
now almost an absorption by them; he gives a retrospective 
account of it in a letter to an Irish friend, written in 1821 : 

During the Long Yacation of 1819 [he says], I read nearly 
at the rate of nine hours a day. From that time to my 
examination in November 1820 it was almost a continuous 
mass of reading. I stayed in Oxford during the vacations, 
got up in winter and summer at five or six, hardly allowed 
myself time for my meals, and then ate, indeed, the bread of 
carefulness. During twenty out of the twenty-four weeks 
immediately preceding my examination, I fagged at an average 
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of nmra than fwaha hums a day. If uut* day T rand only 

nina, 1 mtd tha na\t tiftaan. 

Tha tarminntion of tha*»a * laborious days' was now ap- 
pmarhing, and ha udtarad it in with a lung h*ttar to Ida iVtand 
Mr, Mayor. In tin' aoursa of it ho says : 

I ntn mura happy hara than T Mtppona T mar wi« yat * . , 
Yat in truth l am in no rontnton .situation. Tha wry faw 
honours that hu\a haan Inkan hy man of our aollugu, tha uttar 
aJisanaa of first t*lav.t*a for tha Inst. tan yours, tItt^ rujiaatud 

failure- wltieh Ism a oaattrmh ami tha lata spirit of muling 
whirl* has shown it salt* liittoitg us, rondo r tin wo who attempt 
this* ohjoets of wurnlor, auriosity, s papulation, and nnxiaty. 
Fi\a of us worn going tip for first elasses this term ; ona hus 
doforml IiIh asiunination, ona most likaly goon up for no 
honours at all ; oua is ox (tooted to fail; ona whom I think 

most oortuiu of mvwn-i . 1 tuny Imfora t lit% axummat ion remove 

to another ml lego ; ona remains, 4 I ? tilths’ 1 ant told, ‘huooo.n a 
at longth at lands on Trinity this uYiumnntiun, wa hiur datum 
nduad it i is ..-lev-. to rand/ 

Tin* lit,di aspaatations, ton, that nra format! of me ; tha 
ronltdame with wltteh those who know nothing of me put 
(Itiwii two tit 4 rhi e*. to my nama ; flit' mount mtoi notiona 
thav form of tha a!u-»rnoss of my appliaation, and, on thaothar 
hand, tit\ runseinMMie.v* of tny own defieiejirtoa tU ono things 
may araata n smile, in my fat nra life, to flunk 1 feared thain, 
hut they ure Mitlieieut to ttiaiiav tna nuw\ 1 fear tmtah mora 
from fail nra than 1 hope from Mteeens, 

It was not strutigars only who did not know him that fall 

m assured that Newman would sneered. His friantt Bowden, 
who had rami with him m» tony, amt, Inning jmssad his own 
ordeal, hint gone homo IteiWa him, w rota ilia nra to Now mutt! 
propha y iug all g«»«-d thing** of hint, bring eontident that Iii * 
examination would l*e hrtltmut, This win in November. 4 1 
nlmll expert/ hr *atd» * to hear in \otir answer whether tliay 
ptit you on in any hooks Iteddrs those \ou took ftp/ And in 
a MU'oml letter ; * By lisa time ym reivtw* thoi* 1 roitelttda you 
will hair enmph fed your hi hours in tha vrltoola and rovrml 
yourself and tha rot lego w ith glory/ Bowdnt did hut express 
tha rxftrrfal tints of Ids ft lands generally, hut fortune had gone 
against him, He J ad mar mint litittsetf, tntd lining maidenly 
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called up a day sooner than he expected, he lost his licad, 
utterly broke down, and, after vain attempts for several days, 
had to retire, only first making sure of his B.A. degree. When, 
the list came out, his name did not appear at all 01 a id 10 
mathematical side of the paper, and in classics it was found 
in the lower division of the second class of honours, which at 
that time went by the contemptuous title of the ‘ Under-the- 
line/ there being as yet no third and fourth classes. 

Though he never was able to satisfy himself how it canio 
about that he did so little justice on that occasion to liis long 
and assiduous toil, it must be borne in mind that a similar 
affection, after a severe course of reading, overtook him seven 
years later, on all but the same day (November 26, instead of 
November 25), when he was exercising his office of University 
examiner in the very same schools in which in 1820 lie had 
failed as examinee, and that that attack came on with greater 
violence, for he was obliged to leave Oxford, and for a time 
relinquish his office. 

During the long days of his ineffectual efforts in. tile’s 
schools he suffered severely ; and again, with especial keenness, 
immediately on his having to give those efforts up ; hut ho 
was not long in recovering his composure. His first letter 
home ran as follows : 


To his Father. 

December 1, 1820. 

It is all over, and I have not succeeded. The pain it gives 
me to be obliged to inform you and my mother of it, I cannot 
express. What I feel on my own account is indeed nothing 
at all, compared with the thought that I have disappointed 
you. And most willingly would I consent to a hundred times 
the sadness that now overshadows me, if so doing would save 
my mother and you from feeling vexation. I will not attempt 
to describe what I have gone through, but it is past away, and 
I feel quite lightened of a load. The examining masters ■wore 
as kind as it was possible to be ; but my nerves quite forsook 
me and I failed. I have done everything I could to attain 
my object; I have spared no labour, and my reputation in my 
college is as solid as before, if not so splendid. If a man falls 
in battle after a display of bravery, he is honoured as a hero; 
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ou^ht not tlit* saint* t^lory to attund him who fall, in tho tinhl 

of litornry uoidliot / 

11 is pa rout . an-A\ i*tv(t him, a * 1 n i 1111 bo Mipp>» •■•htliit t h»*y 
wort* inuro titan ‘.atUtiod u ith hi * «*\ortiou, ; that ho inn 4 wait 

pat ionf ly and ohumltjlly tin* thuo appoint *d Sm' hi - foajmiy 

tin* fruit of thorn. 'lit** only sorrow wo fro!/ th* \ nud, * i > 
fur llio hootuiov» of yotir fooliii*;-*,* I*y tin* tmm tin ■ iHfmr 
rntut* ho had roomornl hun rtf, and tit hr* nir.wrr t * * lit - 
Molhor !u* wa * uu will tin** to allow flu! In * di.tin . was u» 

grunt tin %ho impltud it to l»o ; 

/r,vido* !>;’**, 

I litit ttshatiiotl to think that anUlittoi I hat«< said dptttld 
ha\o hal\«iti to Htip|itisf» that l nut itt all pattp’d on my ovvi* 
nuu< mitt, , . * t inn pnlortly nan tfti’ril that flt**ro aro fuw limit 

in tho ruling** u hit do not fro! for mo Jtmro llnui l h o! for irn 
so If. . , , A Hutu lilts jtisf |rft uio, anti hi. last Huai - wm*', 

'Will* Now man, I would rathor hnv u y«mr pinto -*»phy t ban 
tin 1 high honour * fit w litolt \i»n Itiuo bunt a -pu no* I * \y 
thin, not in \auity, hut to prior tho truth of my a out Inn , , , 
1 Hill .nliro surooa * oullltl Hot lull o math' mo huppin' than I am 

ut prosont * , , \rn tiinoli f hr f*v *|<mo thimtyh, hut f In* ubmd * 
hn\ o passoil away, . , , Smoo I liutu thmo my pas t I halo 
gtunod vv hat h .14001 h 1 

t hi!V a foiv won! . inr la or . tiy to oomph lo th* »*M?!*uuof 
this portion of Mi, Nowmaid’, 04 ?rn 

Ho had l« ratio t lin'd hy In* luit lo t h ho m 1 atobifnm h r 
tin* liar,and with that pnrpo *< h m! hi m j«i u* th*- t oh# 3 m 1, 
and in lM*.t had out *r*d at I huroh/ - 1 111* , hut Id. f.uhu #* m 
tho alioola tiuihiny In* piu pro! of it my in a t*s?P. fn** 
iVvmm doubtful, nn»! ftm oh umm vww- Ihooiimu/ sm»M* jao 
nmtnoo h ho douid* d in th*’ rout o *4 | v 1 J, y* 1 > li In. I ‘.a h» *' > 

1 Tl»r li u th of f 41 IJ** at d a|* 1 * M* \* v 0 -H ^ ,ir- 0 * h,?t $ .k ! I,. 

tllr aollMMh. I * tmU Ifsrt»o/ai> tH I I * jr i i» , a i nl-r U 4 # * S' H < o V # »*. I 
idilr r« w 4 Hi h 1ft iiU'l 1,4a In a ih' win ,*»? *a ! t > v »• . >> t *i 

n»ii| a tla I'.tii '«•* m! J,m t * a no r 1 ? * o» 11* &\ t J,r %< 1 # o ,i ♦*’)*, n >< * a 4 . -j 
iual hiohr t|*a«u I u* t* v a * j!« t< 1 i.vm.nns 4 t .4 - 4 i , / » t ^ 

point Jiot -►hmt hr.ttf li an4 *n l » Lf,* h,.* IP* <. t m a. | ^ 4 

tiiH point oti lari0 tl an »mr ml ni t*n' nra i«* *<« h«, *iU#! * ,* a* 

iin»iy In*10, 

It tituy ho not* 4 that hi roi fi'nu^n of »4 it,sin | * mU of iAU a, /i 

Winilfl trpit soli* tlir uii|io # ry »4 tl,< at 1 ta r ;r Ply 
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full acquiescence, on taking Orders. His scholarship at Trinity 
continuing for several years still, he was furnished with. a 
sufficient plea for remaining at Oxford, though a B.A., and for 
taking private pupils as a means of support. He wished also 
to he of use to his youngest brother, whom he was desirous of 
bringing to the University; and, as the year drew to its close, 
and just at the time he began to take pupils, he conceived the 
audacious idea of standing for a fellowship at Oriel—at tlia/fc 
time the object of ambition of all rising men at Oxford, and 
attainable only by those who had the highest academical pre¬ 
tensions. It may be called audacious for various reasons, and 
certainly would so seem to others; but, in truth, he had never 
himself accepted his failure in the schools as the measure of 
his intellectual merits, and in proportion as the relief of mind 
ceased to be felt,, consequent at first upon his freedom from 
scholastic work and its anxieties, a reaction took place within 
him, and he began to think about retrieving his losses, and to 
aspire to some honourable and permanent place in his loved 
University, refusing tempting offers of tutorships in gentle¬ 
men’s families which would call him away from Oxford, anti 
applying in whispers to himself the line of Gray : 

And hushed in grim repose expects his evening prey. 

This change in his state of mind took place in him in tlio 
autumn of 1821, and he has described his feelings at tliafi 
time in the following passage in 4 Loss and Gain': 

He recollected with what awe and transport he had at first 
come to the University, as to some sacred shrine; and how 
from time to time hopes had come over him that some day or 
other he should have gained a title to residence on one of its 
old foundations. One night in particular came across Ills 
memory: how a friend and he had ascended to the top of ono 
of its many towers with the purpose of making observations 
on the stars ; and how, while his friend was busily engaged 
with the pointers, he, earthly-minded youth, had been look¬ 
ing down into the deep gas-lit, dark-shadowed quadrangles, 
and wondering if he should ever be Fellow of this or thnb 
college, which he singled out from the mass of academic ad 
buildings. 
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It is scarcely necessary to say here that his attempt at 
Oriel, startling as it was to his friends and hopeless as it was 
in his own calm judgment, was successful. It follows next to 
draw out the circumstances under which it was made. 


LETTERS AND EXTRACTS CONNECTING CHAP¬ 
TERS I. AND II. OE THE MEMOIR 

The close of the first chapter of the Autobiographical 
Memoir seems the proper occasion for introducing contem 
porary letters from the family correspondence, and such 
extracts from Mr. Newman’s records of the period as throw 
further light on the Memoir. 

More space may have been given to the mischance of a 
failure—due, in fact, to physical causes—than, considering the 
subsequent career and reputation of the narrator, may seem 
called for ; but, after all, it illustrates the faith in taking pains 
which was a feature of his mind through life ; and, in fact, 
the history throughout is characteristic. No subsequent in¬ 
tellectual triumph would efface this blow in a memory which 
held its wdrole being in so firm a grasp. The intense labour 
and capacity for work which later on were the wonder of his 
friends, the sensitive nerves, the keenness of pain in disap¬ 
pointing the hopes he had raised, all belonged to his mature 
nature, as did also the latent undisturbed consciousness of 
power—as shown in his next move—which no failure ox- 
reverse, whether in the schools or elsewhere, could disturb. 
At sixteen he wrote an essay on Eame, which shows him 
speculating on the question in the tone of his manhood : 

. . . But this is not the fame I intend to discuss ; I mean 
by fame the knowledge your contemporaries have of you while 
living, and posterity when dead. On this I will advance an 
assertion which may at first appear strange, but which has 
often struck me very forcibly—that is, that there is no such 
thing as a person being famed. Let it not be thought a 
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quibble when I say it is liis name that is celebrated, and not 
himself. 1 

It was one of the consequences of Mr. Newman beginning 
his Oxford career so early that he had no idea of husbanding 
his strength. He made his eyesight the test. So long as his 
eyes did not pain him he worked on, or, as he called it, fagged, 
till he could do no more. The following letter to his Mother, 
written early in his Oxford days, tells of a complete break¬ 
down, clearly the consequence of overtaxing his strength : 

October 28, 1817. 

. . . Last Sunday, while in St. Mary’s, a dizziness came 
over my eyes : I could see nothing, and to my surprise I 
found my head was on the shoulder of the gownsman who 
sat next to me. He took me out and brought me to my 
rooms, for my mind was alive and I could show him the way, 
so that while he was stumbling up the stairs, I, by recollection, 
did not miss a step. He brought me some water, and he bade 
me good morning, and neither his face, his name, nor his rank 
in the University (except that he must either be a bachelor 
or an undergraduate) have I an idea of. While I was sitting 
reading about eight in the evening I dropped asleep for an 
hour, and woke quite myself. 

In fact, Mr. Newman never had robust health. The letters 
from home, even at this early period, show a constant solici¬ 
tude on the score of overwork and its consequences. IIis 
constitution showed singular powers of continuous application 
all through his life, and even when this was pushed too far 
there was a recuperative energy in reserve which saved him 
from the ordinary consequences of an overtaxed brain; but 
there was not even in early days the sense or aspect of 
exuberant health. In his busiest years toothache was a con¬ 
stant suffering and hindrance, and seems to have been some¬ 
thing abnormal. His youth, indeed, was chequered by cares ; 
his Mother’s tone shows him the sharer of all family anxieties, 
and him, indeed, solicitous to share them. Her early letters 
show an unbounded confidence in his ‘ well-regulated mind/ 
equal to all trials, whether prosperous or adverse. And how 

1 See this thought carried out in the sermon on the ‘ Vanity of 
Human Glory ’ — Parochial Ecrmons, vol. viii. 
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clear tliis trust was to him is almost pathetically apparent as 
time goes on. 1 

Answering his Mother’s birthday letter o£ 1810 his memory 
goes far back : 

February 24, 1819. 

I woke on the morning of February 21, and, without re¬ 
collecting it was my birthday, my mind involuntarily recurred 
to the clay I was four years old, and said the £ Cat and the Cream 
Bowl’ [to a party of little ones in Southampton Street], and the 
day I was live years old your telling me that now I was a big 
boy, and must behave myself accordingly ; to the day I was 
six years old, when I spoke Cowper’s ‘ Faithful Friend ’ at Ham 
[where his grandmother lived]. I have no doubt I shall look 
back with regret on the time I was at Oxford and on my 
birthday of 1819. 

In the memoranda of this year 1819 there occurs this 
thought : 

Sunday evening bells pealing. The pleasure of hearing 
them. It leads the mind to a longing after something, I know 
not what. It does not bring past years to remembrance ; 
it does not bring anything. What docs it do ? We have a 
kind of longing after something dear to us, and well known to 

1 Mr. Newman’s eyes, which troubled him so early, were not a per¬ 
manent trouble. The rules prescribed by the oculist of the day may 
be given, as it were, to impress the fact upon the reader of the short¬ 
sightedness which made spectacles a necessity all through his active 
life. 

‘ The following is the advice of Mr. Alexander concerning my eyes : 
“ Those who have a disposition to be short-sighted, books, contracting 
as they do the muscles of the eye, are apt to make more so. They first 
feel it about twelve years of age; this short-sightedness increases until 
twenty-two. It then stops, and time will bring a longer sight. There 
is this consolation for you, you will never be blind. With respect to 
what is advisable for you to do, observe the following directions. Strain 
not your sight at distant objects, rather use a glass; when yon read 
have your neckcloth loose, your head erect; avoid everything like a 
stooping posture. In bed your bead very high, your feet low, your bed 
an inclined plane, your head cool, your feet warm. In your diet avoid 
anything which may cause a sudden rush of blood to the head. Keep 
your temperature cool, and apply leeches to your temples once a fort¬ 
night. An observance of these directions wilL keep you from being 
worse, and may make you a shade better.” Oh, consolation 1 “ may ” ! ’ 

It does not appear that the last direction was ever followed ; the 
writer makes no comment on it. 
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us—very soothing. Such is my feeling at this minute as I 
hear them. 

Music in his undergraduate days was a constant recrea¬ 
tion. In 1820 he had found sympathisers, and a music club 
was formed. 

To his Sister, H. E. 1ST. 

* j February 26. 

Our music club at St. John’s has been offered and has 
accepted the music room for our weekly private concerts. 
[Again June 3 :] I was asked by a man yesterday to go to 
his rooms for a little music at seven o’clock. I went. An old 
Don—a very good-natured man, but too fond of music—played 
Bass 5 and through his enthusiasm I was kept playing quar¬ 
tets on a heavy tenor from seven to twelve ! 0 my poor arm 

and eyes and head and back ! [Again he writes later :] I 
went to the B.’s to play the difficult first violin to Haydn, 
Mozart, &c. 

He found time for lighter reading ; is enthusiastic to his 
Mother on £ Ivanhoe,’ especially the second volume ; and writes 
to his Father of Crabbe’s poems, for which he had a lasting 
admiration : 

I also send Crabbe’s £ Tales of the Hall,’ a work of which 
I am excessively fond; but the monotonous gloominess of 
which is so great an objection that I can hardly think he 
will ever have many admirers. Hardly one of his Tales has 
a fortunate ending ; hardly one of his Tales but has the same 
ending; hardly one of his Tales but is disfigured by the most 
prosaic lines or degraded by familiar vulgarity. However, for 
all this, he seems to me one of the greatest poets of the 
present day. His £ Lady Barbara,’ out of many beautiful 
ones, is the most uniformly elevated and animated. 

A letter to his Father of this date mentions Dr. Bouth. 
It is observable that no Oxford memory ever knew this name 
but as associated with the word Venerable. It was a remark 
of Mr. [Rickards’s, who had an early experience of Oxford, not 
only that Dr. Bouth was old at any given date, but that he 
always had been old, and gave the world the impression of 
never having known any other stage of being. 

One of our Dons is on the eve of marriage, the President 
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of Magthilon, noiod ft»r his loanim#, lib strung 
his vonomblo a;*p. 1 

A letter ultvndy quotod in tIn* Memoir, * Hip I#*iii t pt*» 
sport is now boforo nns «Vo.d e\eit«d its writrr its lie road if 
in liftin' yours in insoribe on if the follnv. iiuj oommont % : * llni 
moans that I \\us idio in th*' Louy Vm*ution IMS/ nfior v/.nn 
in«< the sohohirship ; and on the whole loiter m tin » n*»i a o : 
* This is in \ory < * ihl touinu st \ lo/ If- is tlitlioisll to ronn«*» , i 
the writing of thin early date with what lino hem i|r rrihoii 
ns the short, sharp, torso tiro of Mr, Now umiri at \ |o .some ton 
or a dozen years inter, but at molt date lito Mthje* t maoier***! 
him, whether ho lonnt upon n model tor gn mil his thought 
adequate expression, or Infer on frit*,fed the energy **t hi--* 
thought to take it;i rottrso liy tin’ most iliroot road, 

Wo mini in tlto * Apologia " that 4 when I uh-i fifteen jtti 
the nut man of loltija great change of thought timfe place tti 
mo, 1 fell uttdoMho mltuoitocsof n definite rived, and msMed 
into my intrlleri iin|iivsnmiis of dogiun, whirl* through Und’* 
merry lime ne\ vv boon oilman t or ithsrtiird,' Th^ niu.iiL i 
not oil down during the years of lib tintlergi mhmfe bin tlltm 
tmto this, The Memoir say i, * fit tIm ude of th«* h* su* | 
booumo grn\ er uud ^'rni or/ in v\ idne*" of tin* jh.us f r» <*t «i’> 
of I litm^lif remain, show tn?^ a mind srf upon Milm-ei ■. far 
tvmm od from tho oideid ho wa» pr* paiing for, mitli mm 1* 
oxoi*s#ivo iudustt*y. Thu s in n hioMiniuiidum dated August *„ 
18211 : 

It may l»o .utppM.ed t|i;if tho nrisito,! .* 'uu% i In i ondm * d 
was not tlint \% In* li Ho ittiforod in tho h*dy tut? flint um m d 

horror and darkness w luoh * d tIs* dmps of M*««d m tho 

garden, nmt tho my dotmu * tn» bunst mu on ihr> tho ^ Mav 
not this boofntntl in ■ noli n tmuno-r n - to i f f ho Mb.;*.Sioi, l# 
that 11 in onrpornl mtlhriinr. v-mhl n* >t » U .to o to. I urn ,\m 

whioh is: {tinttoil I ^ 

A b‘tt lilMttfll , h'/*<•!* t lo .'Olir %!8, f * *L lit \ \\% 

itt |4 roflorfioii on in\ 4oro-» \ \bin h h I' f 1 1 ; 

1 ttfnii tt*o ,m r, '*•< » i h • f « ‘ '• ' .•* *4% it, -r ( ,4 ■ v, H-h'O 11, ? 

ntfirfkoo n |.o * n •> n, | * 1 \ 

J onvf.n i*f Mi */•» will • «n fbl'i r , 

tliO tUwn of ii IlmiOJ'll 1 viMm non? 14 0* >r0 
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The Second Person of the Trinity is called the Son oi 
Father, the Only Begotten. Not in a literal sense, but as 
nearest analogy in human language to convey the idea 
incomprehensible relation between the Father and the >• 
Nothing can show this more clearly than the other titles K l 
to him in Scripture. If He were in every respect a Latin >, 
would not be the Shepherd. If He were in every respect 
Husband of the Church, He could not be the Father. 


Again (June 1, 1821) : 

About a week ago I dreamed a spirit came to me and t 
coursed about the other world. I had several meetings 
it. Dreams address themselves so immediately to tiro nu 
that to express in any form of words the feelings product si 
the speeches themselves of my mysterious visitant, *\vcn*< 
fruitless endeavour. Among other things it said that it 1 
absolutely impossible for the reason of man to understand 
mystery of the Holy Trinity, and in vain to argue about 
but that everything in another world was so very, very pi 
that there was not the slightest difficulty about it. I ran 
put into any sufficiently strong form of words the ideas t 
were conveyed to me. I thought I instantly fell on my kti 
overcome with gratitude to God for so kind a message. 

It is not idle to make a memorandum of this, for out- 
dreams often much good can be extracted. 


Again (June 1, 1821): ' 

When I have heard or read that Horsley, Milner, Ac., w 
adverse to the introduction of the doctrine of election, Vi 
perseverance, &c., into the pulpit, I have wondered, and b 
sorry for such an opinion. However, when I came to ox am 
my own opinion on the subject, I have much the samo soi 
ments. Do we see St. Paul or St. Peter in the Acts add ross 
the unconverted in this manner h 

Some touches of his home life and its varying influoti 
on his character may here be given. In the Long Vacatim 
1821, when he was for a short time at home, there ooo 
this entry in his journal: 

September 30, 1821. Sunday .—After dinner to-day I i 
suddenly called downstairs to give an opinion whet lies 
thought it a sin to write a letter on a Sunday. I found <1 
F. had refused to copy one. A scene ensued more pan 
than any I have experienced. I have been sadly deficient 
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nuvknuss, long stt flaring, paiimrt\ i«nl filial nhrdirunx 

Uod’s assistnnrr l will rtnltina my rhurartrr. 

J/ontittif, (h'inht'f 1 , lS‘Jl. Mi Failtrr w.t, nvmirih *1 to m 
to day. NVhmi I think *4 tin* tiff rr pm-sttttdoa In* mint cni.-r 
tain of thr jmtirrof hi * i i**u of our npparrnt *11 *1 +*•• is**i** *\ 
tho arrming folh of ottr opinions and tin* was m w hu h ho i - 
Immssud hv worldly ouv\ l think hi * forgnmir-,* ot u. <m 
oxaiuplr of \t*ry striking random*, ? Win-ami us* and grurroMt %, 

On thr ipmstiim of hm hrotlmr FramW going fo fo.nl with 

hint in Oxford* ho union to his Fath**r ; 

Jhik VI, 1 W t» 

I tun Ittrtml ott! of rnllogr in a Iifttr iitoiv I Inin a t*•«** ntght» 
and for Trinity torso I huvo ongagrd lodgings dir* W-mt 
tolls tin 1 thorn is nothing r\t ruordmury tit a hrofh* i rounug 
up to Oxford to study hrfWr rttiruttrr at imv ruth-go. Toll 
Oharlrn I ranuot find in tin* Hodlrmn any moik on tlm mathr 
luatirul priiudplra of rhuss, [Wilting a dal orfwoatmr j I 
am glntl to say that Mr, Short has Writ good mouglt to grt 
mo u tuati of on r rot Inyo for a pr*i air pupil, t am to hogm 
with him niU*r thr hm»4 \m at nan Ur 0 to gn r nr a 
humlnul a yrnr. 1 am naturally iinirli drhghtrd to Soul o»ii 
pruposr Frutiris should roftir to I KtW'd, and h i«r 1 * * 4 
arranging things in wall a-. I ram 

J, II, X, to uia Momm, 

tt * ■ "d, m M. 

I tun vary *4 ltd to hoar \ on m that % o-n If .0,0 tut f'mln-r 
am ImiIIi writ ; of r*un <0 w ha! *0 vt %ou at • '«»< Dili's ; hum 
mill hin liuxirt |r>, 1 UU t ifttrfr I ijjr iriY lonrfi, Til-n 4 ' i, tin 

o|H* U ho in 0)1 ||l|% t»|o without r.or r of ; and, 

this hrtttg thr ra ,*% it t. ?% m»r f Is ippi flung to f *0 *00 'a 
pullirtilnr dintro'» 1 roftr's from without. M lam I look oaual* 
I aer finv faiuiiir’s hut %% hat hi r ds t *1? W I fiotu w nl*. n, Man v 
arr wustrd hy drat It ; tmtny «li ti urn-d hv *h a nts ; 

inuny sriittrrrd, \V r hair not had to wr« p mm tho d**<tfh of 
tluwr v\ r lovr, Wi ittr iiof di tpiiO rd hi intfonal % as <unrr ; 
wr iu*t» not part oil fiom rarh otlar In rumim ,tam > a r miii* 
not riiiitmL r havr kind and ualuharnt ps, i^id our 
tantuH, disposition, and pitratst * wv thr .anm flow mratrfut 
ought wt« to l«*! Snrrly if is a fulfill thing *lut that *li itirv^ 
whirh must l*t% Iraun wiiinipaiirih t$r nil urn hrightrimd, all 
ilotiiixstlc utfctioti titttf hna% 

WU t. 
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And then as to the very trial itself, there is nothing in any 
way to fear. ‘All things work together for good to those wlio 
love God/ I am firmly and rootedly persuaded of this. Every¬ 
thing that happens to them is most certainly the very best, 
in every light, that could by any possibility have happened. 
God will give good. I will do as much as I can, and theri X 
have nothing to apprehend. This is indeed a privilege, for it 
takes away all care as to the future. 

His other gifts 

All bear the royal stamp that speaks them His, 

And are august; but this transcends them all. 

To his sister Harriett he tells of the end of a successful 
career, with what may be supposed a personal warning. 

January 19, 1822- 

I informed you in my last that Dr. Hodson was very il 1 • 
He died yesterday morning. Having attained the Headsliip 
of Brasenose, the Hegius Chair of Divinity, and a Canonry of 
Cli. Ch. ; when all men looked on in expectation of wliab 
would come next, in the height of his influence with Xiorcl 
Grenville and Lord Buckingham, he is suddenly taken ill, an<l 
in a few days died. 

I trust I ask sincerely, Give me nothing which will in any 
way delay me in my Christian course ; and such prayers G ocl 
is accustomed, and promises, to grant. 

To his Mother he writes on attaining his majority : 

March 6, 1822. 

Thank you for your very kind letter. When I turn bo 
look at myself I feel quite ashamed of the praise it contains, 
so numerous and so great are the deficiencies that even I can. 
see. There is an illusion in the words ‘being of age 5 wliiclt 
is apt to convey the idea of some sudden and unknown change. 
That point, instead of being gained by the slow and silent* 
progress of one, and twenty years, seems to divide, by so mo 
strongly marked line, the past from the to-come. . . . Not 
that I am sorry so great a part of life is gone—would that all 
were over !—but I seem now more left to myself, and when I 
reflect upon my own weakness I have cause to shudder. 

Hot unnaturally, his Mother thinks the tone of the last 
line morbid. Out of the midst of troubles of her own—wliicli* 
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indued, ho .shami with ln*r sho writ oh anxiously on his 
account.: 

March It, 1822. 

. . . This snhj or I I ha\o Iiooii anxious to begin w it !*, hut 
another is equally pressing on my mind amt your Patlior's ; 
that is tho htnto of your Imdth ami spirits. Wo fear very 
much, from tho folio of your lottor, you are depressed ; and if 
imperious roast ms did not forhut us, ymi would certainly mi 
us. We tear you dehni\vournelt^i pimper quantity of wine. . . , 
Tako propor air and exercise ; accept all tho tin itntiona you 
roooivo ; and tlo not heo\er itttxtoti .iihuttf anything. Nothing 
hut your own mer anxiety onn make you suppose wo give a 
thought to Oriel, . . . 

To show you I do not think you /on *»/#/ fur a mother a 
oiuTootion and advice, I shall not hesitate to toll you I see one 
groat fault in your character wltiolt alarms nto, ns I observe it 
grows upon you seriously ; titid im nil \ irtucs may degenerate 
into vices, it is everyone's duty to have n at riot guard over 
themselves <•) avoid extreme?!. Your fnidt is a want of seif* 
contidence and a diasatisiWUnu with yourself. „ * , 


I (is auswor comes by return of post, And hr-4* he asatren 

his Muthor his hoalth is not at all in fault. 

• • • I haw* hardly a moment to uiifo, I am going out to 
a wino party, ami to tho mono n* *m in tho evening. , . , I 
am \ery \ory much obliged to you f*»r \our anxiety, hut novor 
was anxiety m> til found* tl, I wa-» only tIto other day congra¬ 
tulating myself on tlit* groat impnomuent of my fioatth from 
w hat it was a yonr ago, , » » 

As to my optniottM, mid tSio sonlttiiotits 1 exiti'cnncd in uty 

last letter, thoy reumiu Iked in my mind, and tiro repented 
deliberately and confidently, If it worn any now sot of 
opinions I had lit!oly adopted, they might ho mid to urUt* from 
nervousness, or over study* or til health \ hut no, my opinion 
has hoou exactly tin* sunn* for thoao tito years* , , , The only 
thing is, op|*ort unit ion Iiavo nmirrol of Into for tny titmiltoftttig 
it morn than before ; hut believe um\ aoutiuieutii itni 

neither new nor slightly founded, It thoy nunlo tun ttiehtu* 
eholy, morose, austere, distant, reserved, Milieu, then indeed 
flay might with justice ho the mihjeet of anxiety ; hut if, ns I 
think in tho rasa, I iwis ahvayseheerful, if nf homo f nut id ways 
ready and eager to j* 4 n in nny tucrriiftwitt, if I am not elottdiid 

» % 
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with sadness, if my meditations make me mother utemni in 
mind nor deficient in action, then my principles may he umn-il 
at and puzzle the gazer, but they cannot he iiocumm! <>! hml 
practical effects. Take mo when I am most foolhh at h*»m*\ 
and extend mirth into childishness ; stop me short ami a «k 
me then what I think of myself, wind her my opinion i arc lr * 
gloomy; no, I think I should seriously return the -at*m 
answer, that shuddered at myself.’ And what m to make 
me so? Am I in the midst of persons of the same opinion ^ f 
Am I solitary? Neither. However, I have no time fo fin hit 
this; so good-bye. 

It is now time to return to Mr. Newman's own account of 
himself. 
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It did miiuuly .start )o Mr. NVw mnu‘ » fi muds at TriuiH to 
find him eoutomplatin*' mi itffmiipf. u|«»u an t follow dnp ; 
and many of I limn it |nuurd a ho, fur fhry worn Mir*' it would 
and in a Hrmrnl misrnma#r. 'limy had not tin* shadow of a 
hopo of !uh MUi’m»dtn*| ; tlmy would lm\o thought him who if, 
itmtond of following i«i UjhIh j\itnnn % ho had mvrjitod ono of 
tho family tutorships oflhml for hi 4 nrrrpfnnrts What mould 
rnntirm < horn in thin \ iow \\ita tho f^nno fart, that ho had lust, 
almost tho wholn of tho rurmit ymr in m'roatmn * and dh 01 
•sinus of his mui, iustoutl of dovotiu^ tho ftttto shirr ho took 
his Ilarholors di^rrt* in preparation for a ditliriilt omnfMihton. 
What his initial occupations hat) horn appear* accidentally 
from a scries of passages in hh hi tors hmur, and tit Ins prh ate 
memoranda, sumo of which shall now be ,1411011 in the order m 
which thoy won* writ ton. 

To Ids Pntbor In* writes ott hh rot tint tot Kford ttt Prlnttuiy 
Itf-M, after Ids fail tiro in tin* Softools : 

f armed horn safe tho day before yesterday, and bale 
found a ^enernl welcome. Ih\ * and Mrs, 1 4*0 hunt hen % 01 y 
hind. I intend attending the loot me# on anatomy and 
mineralogy. 

To I ht* an mo on March *0 : 

I hint* been with Mt\ Kinsey in Ahtti"don, to tho house of 
a gentleman who him 1% fine collection of mhiemh, Wo wtnr 
employed in looking mer them from one to four oVIoek, Homo 
of ihotu tiro most lnytnf Ifni, When t come homo I idiail make 
varioiLH e&e*mdom* to the llfitimh AIt$w?iiiii s if 01**11, for this unlit 
of flits minemh. 


* flit tVwhhmt* 
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During this term he attended the course of led u**«' 
mineralogy given by Professor Buck land, and made it 
analysis of them, whirli is to be found among his papers* 
liis Mother in the same month : 

Thank Harriett for her skill in steaming away 
superfluous water of the nitro-.sulphate of copper, 
mineralogieal lectures wore finished yesterday. . . . 

I am glad to bo able to inform you that Signor («t* *v 
Enrico [Neaudrini has hni.shed his first composition, 
melody is light and airy, and in well supported by tin* burn 

To the same in Juno : 

1 have been very much to myself this term, Iluokb 
lectures [on geology] I had intended to have taken down* 
did last term, but several things prevented me the tit’ 
takes, and the very desultory way in whieh lie impart! 
information : for, to tell the truth, the science in ho ii 
infancy that no regular system is formed, lienee the l#**'* 1 
are rather an enumeration of facts from whieh probat n 
are deduood, than a consistent and luminous theory of 
tainties, illustrated by occasional examples. It is, 
most entertaining, and opens an amazing held to imagiiu 
and to poetry. 

To these accidental notices of his employ mm it of bin 
after his B.A. degree, others may he added, more e«*in 
because in retrospect. He mu yn in passages of his j *r 
memoranda that he had now * more leisure for religion m 
cisea and the study of the Scriptures than when hi* v 
fagging drudge 1 ; that 1 mineralogy and chemistry wit 
chief studies, and the composition of music? 1 ; though, fr *t 
time he thought of standing at Oriel, he gave eon d* to 
time to Latin composition, to logic?, and to natural phih**.* 
that, m an undergraduate, he usixi to say, 4 When I 
taken my degree I will do many thing# -coinpcMti a |4o 
music for instruments, ©xporinianUUUu In chemistry, li 
[on which he insisted much] get up the Persian luu^i 
In consequence of this last design, his Mother knight hi 
Arabic and Persian vocabulary, now in th© Oratory 1*1 
but nothing came of it It docs not appear from any j; 
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ho lms loft how (bin .study cium' into Ids in 1 n«I. \\ n * it -.ug 

gust od by lloury Martyns hi dory I 

Thoso tint ire; h;m\ prrhnp s, n ohdm to In* in? r 'dnood info 
i hiK Momnir for tlioir own i .uko ; but lioro fin)' .»tv -Jiiiplv 
mount to ilhmtrafo tho surpriso ami di a’oinpo niv with w hu h 
his good frionds at Trinity, nay, almost ho him * It, in spit •* <*f 
hiiusolf, oonfomplahsl hm ru nlmhm to in *<o |##iI**? n 

a hopo m an attompt on tut < Urnd follow ship, N**uo thought 
it poHsiblo thill ho rotihl auuoood in it ; amt, tit hm ‘-.uggo 4am, 
Mr. Kirmoy wroto to Ids falhor with tho purpoxo, a*, far m *< 
might bo, of putting I to loro hint tho Mato *»£ f In-- o.iso, ninl 
guarding him itguittNt disnppt»itttmnttt, f to, Kmany, told him 
that iti t ho oom|iottf tntt nl i frtol ‘ tho Nirtiggloa of tho boat 
ltiivo faitod*; and that, 1 knowing fin* tunny opjMtftrtiH whtoh 
hm mm would hnvo to omamntor, tmm of oolohrity for fiilrnl 
ami muling, ho, tho writ or, with nil hm ragor do* in* for Ida 
friond’M kuoooss, <11*1 not ponitit- Ittitmolf ft* ho «t all mu nothin 
ns to his boat lug t ho Hold/ 

M v. Short* was as Itfflo titolfitod In lt«4 hopofolly upon 
NowmauVs prosprots at Ortol us tin* ro d, hut h*’ ♦ :*.*!» <t hrot 
viow of t ho mat tor, and was not um\ illing t lint ho should 
Ktancl, 1 lo know nnougii of him to ospnd tli.it h*- would tin 
hintsolf iiI itl fits oollogo omfif, ami ho had ■>!r*»isgtv ovj»r*oj»io»t 
tins to friotuU of Now man in London, win*, hm*;,* -vi*oot*dy 
intorostod in hint* rrtr* 1 in*\i**is> about hm futin «, #r.kml v Mi, 
Short what ho had to nay on tho Mtf.joot, wlio sin ii%rird |h-mu 
that Nowtiian would not Mtoroed, hut tfint It**' %% 1*1 ‘.how w hat 
was in hitn, and tlioivhy in a oert.du tnoasMto ivirirt" |m no 
oxpootod fat In ro tlo* y mtr bo ft am ; Iso w i ,tt*nl tho t #? *« I inoj to 
liavo an opportunity of pas am? a judmamd on him In tiufli, 
it was, naturally ami fairly, a urn* tor of par mo d and oTL u**to 
intorost wit h M r. Short, o\or and a hoi v hm ton aids 

Nowmitn. Tim opmdn : of tho Ti duly mhol.*! 1stjo? w .w Slo»i t \ 
doing, and ho had aotmdh < omtmoMh^l |*un to %* *mt in 
1H1H, lit tin* ♦dortto|4 f fot nddalili* tail ndtom* oppoio ii?-i had 
hotm put tthido for Itttn, amt Ida Lufuro in tnanuoat ton fowl 
liooti tin untoward titotdotil in tho hr X nfsirl of a sfivat rofoiia. 
Mr* Short had drought out fltm.o foohoi^a to him %%asli flio 
grouto&t doliouoy, soon aft or ld^- udafomnas f *n lin a-.ko^g 
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Rhoi’fc, in April 1821, whether he should write ft *r out* of the 
Chancellor’s prizes, yearly glv(*n for the best English and 
Latin essays, Mr. Short answered in the ntlirmnt i v*\ and 
went on to give the following mesons for wishing it: 4 1 huv * % 
no doubt/lie said, 4 of your producing .somethin ** that either 
will succeed now or train you to certain success turn! her year, 
lu fact, the uppermost wish in my udnd ivspootmg yeti is 
that you may distinguish yourself in the rostrum, a ml pro> r 
to tho world, what is already well known to t>u twelves, that 
the purity of our elections is unsullied. For should y«mr old 
competitor at Worcester obtain high honours in tho schools, 
sneerers will not be wanting to amuse themseivt\s at y«mr find 
our expense. Perhaps these reasons never occurred to you/ 
Short had said, in a former part of the letter, that ho slum hi 
himself have suggested to him to attempt 1 hr essay long 
before, but he had been anxious whether Mr, Newman's health 
allowed it. 

By a singular coincidence Oriel (Allege that same year* 
and at that very time, was subjecting itself, find evrn m<»i o 
directly and wittingly, to a criticism upon its impart tnldy in 
conducting its competitive examinations, fmreer and 
public than this, which Mr. Short only learn l far Trinity , 
Though in that day the acknowledged centre <»f Oxfotd in 
tellectualism, Oriel had never professed, in its elrt*f ions simply 
to choose the candidates who passe si the best oxamttuit ion f 
and, though on its foundation wore for the most juui ntm 
who had taken the highest honours in the schools, it tun er 
macle the school standarel its own. liedigit ms, othienl, sorhd 
considerations, as weed as intellectual merits, externa! I** the 
curriculum of the schooLs, all tohi in its decisions ; the vofe»* 
fell on the men whom each (deader in his eouHcience though* 
best to answer to the standard of a Fellow of Oriel, to tin* 
statutes of Adam do Brome and King Edward I I. determined 
it. In consaqucmeo, there was ever the chance of the tdectioii 
of a candidate of a nature to start It* Inn com pet If ors it ml 
the public at large, as being unexpected and mimvmintiihiiv 
Such an anomalous election, as many men thought it, lutd 
taken place in 1821, just three days ladore Newt mum letter to 
Mr. Short above spoken of. A mcotubdnm man hud !n*oi« 
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pridVnvd to ono win>so namo sto»*d hi tIn* iir f «•! a . ; an* 1 
though tht' Mirrrssfiil onmliduto did, ns if in jit* f li**n of 
his soloot ion, ojtiu t hr ('hanooHur’» Lai in o . .a \ pit r a f* w 
mouths hUoi\ yot It so happonod his m ah w loan ho li ni 
boat on, was ablo, at t ho annual < 'usitiui'iimralion, to Inn I do 
hunoo at. him in tin* thoatro from tho t»|*|nonto ro-.tni:n, a 
having boon tho suooos-dtd ooittpof tior tor I ho Kiiyli It » -a-. 
This assay, ns Loin^ in KuyJLIt, yauo tmitv tor 

hrilliaaL and popular writin*;, vvhioh was doittod t*» a rum 
position writtest in Latin ; and jml^moul on tho thal unuif * «,f 
tho two mon was thus shtftod to a publio opinion* rxtmtiil !«»th 
to oullo^o and ruiviu*sity,a!id in fart that jtfd.ipttont van jnv-,t*4 
in oortaiu inlluontial tjuartors to tli#^ dt aidvauta^o of tlio stm 
oossful t’iuulidafo and Id a olootors, Thoro w as n fbniow of 
groat namo, thou as now* whirh had for ituiny } oars $u 

fond with Oxford, and ospoobdly with tbx < l «i|4i , "4*«n, i'nto» t 
of Oriol, and his Soriot y. An mlitor, vvhoot or ho L»\ taUuo* 

human uat uro at t It** Lost* ,sound liars 4 this mitat / hsosrt 
4 bonus * ; am! an artirlo a^aifisl i h sol found if. «.n i.Om hi. 
July numhrr, so o\oopti*mabh\ to u o a nuld w • <o!, !!i %* m a 
sorond odif ion aor» »rd in*' f,t t ho t ornflom i«ai of i h - p$ r mi 
writ or souhmon, or oxpn*. ion* w m o rru-.'-d fo mi i j 

Tho Hl-tiolo is upon rl.mdost study ; and a!f* r \p*-.-d. or.* of 
1 lit* Knglish rtiivorsitir i *;onoruliv tn that mainr mmh, a ilm-ri » 
iU idtonthm to thotr ojn-n f* I hoy .hip ( and f * Om n »< m <* * #t 
tho oxumiuatum usual for tlofi-iimnnirf iSm »h»«n-o l.riurrsi 
tho oamlhhUot, and to tho pr<» -rndnovi und t!i»^ i* nl’ of tho 
olooftom Th*‘ adusi m to t Oioh and f < tin* oh- *no* § ,.,*«* m 
tho prooodtng L i t**!, wa ; iinun a ilnbbs TL*' f *'h# .• n« m a 
port ton of tho wriford imriiu*, f r • »n Jj If naa * } » «■ db d 

(X.lh lad it ho o!i >*rv» d I h in o miiS' d» d tlio is* d’v 
intti f# tot that tin* inr *>*•#* was ! fm aoi o -• y V * ■- <ad 1 * , |dd 
(‘oplostoii has hfaf ibod it,] 1 

Lot ii ymtiit? tnau noH ahdioato th*' jaimh * * of 
to Homo no painful kioi dan e *nd ilru4^ h»4 w noh< ^ A 

lioul to tho sordid main! son of mi* m* .and ij*o f * niii 

* Wliorovor u n*a a oiiolo^rd m Isa b**ti Kfsm m * Vi**> tr%t t i o 
!io iiwlorstuoit that n omuo't tioni Ilia |i**u u| J, || >%", *i 4 u*i 

trutiittitlhi'r, wlirttmt tla^o u*uad^ rt|<j.r rt i *.| si-a 
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with such electors in no formidable problem. * , , After a dull 
examination in the schools ™ if a failure so nnirli tin* better - 
ho may begin to bo the butt of (’omtmrn • itecuu-s, circulate t utnrs 
wit, and prose against the 4 iidiulmrgh Uewevv/ , . . I«ttiIt loss 
of fame, of originality, or humour, our tyro may thru approach 
the scene of action, secure that tin* judges w ill tale good rare 
that 4 the race shall not bo to the awif! nor the bat t !*• in the 
strong/ Hardy professions of impartiality are in* 1, 11 | held 
forth, to attract unwary merit ; ititd srlitdt mediocrity finds 
the most exquisite of all its gratifications in the momentary 
chance of harassing the, talent it mould tremble h* confront. 
The candidates are locked up to write themes m»he a norhe.^ 
discover the Latin for an earthquake. nod perform other 
equally edifying tasks ; and the cIom* of thin .solemn farce t * tin* 
annunciation of a choice that had been long ItrtWe determined, 
in proportion to the scrapings, grins and genuflect ion-t »»f the 
several competitors. Who can ImMttrprisrd if, under n swem 
like this, genius and knowledge should m* seldom i»ttiko n 
lasting root ? or that maturity, which succeeds to a > *m?!* - ;I | 
prostituted, should produce, by its most \ igorotm efluri ,, nothing 
hotter than learned drivelling ami marrow less inflation I 

It is scarcely necessary to say that thin tirade nwiinsf 
Oxford and Oriel was us unjttst a* if w.i. unman mu h ; h M w 
over, diis aliter vlmmu Huch a npirited denunciation \ev isr | s| 
have been considered in a high quarter jtmf wlut u 4 , wanted 
to show the world what retribution wa / to dr .-met, tod uh m 
terrible examples would be matte, if imtKford c.#Jlr *,* pir-aimcd 
to maintain a standard unci exercise a judgment #»i‘ M u n, 
the qualifications neeefwnry in tluwe min# mere fit idl tip \w.\M 
places on its foundation ; and, flnntgii the Uriel l-VIbm-, u«.|«* 
of too independent and manly a nr*4 of fiiimh ntu\ bid loo 
high a repute and too haughty pretetmiou *, fn .tovumh to a 
self-appointed and angry eemor, yw, in w p S m t ir ^ i|l4 i 
indignation at his language, the* charge brought tt’^nn j flu w, 
as coming with so weighty n nn net ion, would t, iP f 

to make them mom wary of the htejtn they f*mk in the m arnig 
election of 1822—mom unwilling, If it could U* Sirf^d, to run 
risks, and mom anxious th * their tjemirih* :AmtU |» \n*ntml 
by the event. This state of things ffini, »t One} v*mtmi bo 
said to have told in Mr. Newmans favour, wlim ai length lie 
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msol vad on submittin jlC Ids tnlants am! attaintm-of •;» .imh ih 
thay wara, to tha Inspaaf ion of l Y«»\ *> t ft ml l f V!Y« .. IW tit* y 
aould not pronounaa in hi; favour without no aftta;, in an 
axam^amtad form, thatr oll'anao of I ho fnrauoin^ \«-1 r ; t h st \ 
Wit flout passing u\ t*r tha ti r^f ahm ; aompat if m .and ah * ftii ; 
instaml of tham uiii' whom pktaa in tla* jupar of Ii m*un . 
avar tsikan, in popular a 4 hunt iota a*, tha tokan of a no -talm ms* 
a misfortuna ; im iutimution, known wtd ttmlri *»tood by of! 
man, that than* bid haan an uttampt at aoiua! hmif hi-dn r ant I 
a fail urn in uttuihiit# it. 

Huah baini( tin* axtanu! vitov prasantad to in* by Mr, NYrnm 
man’s vaniurotw proraadin^* bd tin tman minYYiii, from 1 11 » 
privntn mamoramla, how it pr* vuiinit if-salt* to hi * own iiiisith 
Tha axtimlmilloti wiim to Im in tha first tUy* of tha 
April ; it wan now ihn middla of Nttvatithar ; It** (t id at law ,t 
four good months hafora him. I to nnttvutowu on No vatu bar In ; 

1 piiHsad this aviuiitt^ with tha I>mu Mr, lummy who a 

Orioi roman was than*. !!n haul tha prtuaipal tinny tit t!m 

examination for Fallows \\m% writing hiifttt, I thought l ottylii 

to ntand ; and. indeed. sinae* I hint* nearly tlaeidad *»u *>*■ do joy, 

J low ant ivr Kt Ul are tha avil po-edoni of v abed 1 **') , ambit am, 
A'a. f within nia ! After my f.nlttiv bait November, I though* 
that they would never be unndv niptiu. Aha* f no sooner in 

any inantlon made of iny standing for a fY:im, I up than 
«‘Vary bit mar seems n\\ apt a \ut\ ; it si* I I lay ^praml, mul 

overflow, and delude nia ; Aninrp v ’* r Y. *}t a* 

ft/m/mr, iVed 

ilo eontinuea (I trremher 1) ; 

Than* is army reason for tltiii!%inn I Andt in*l mttveed, iiml 
I sarin to see it would not In* $*ood tor me, hut my heatf 
ovar with vuiitgWinttH antieipaf hum of mt* * am*. It m $pA 
liked v% haaniiHa I it tit tn»f ayrnd t*» it i si uliilif tv% «»r at taiutiiatil^ ; 

it Haaius pro habit* that I #4nill fail iiunt i*r nnd Ha! .ttniiio 

fcdlowwhip Koinawhi*ra nt Inst, 

Two moiitlm tat«m, hYbrn try U % I>Yh!* la* writ,as ; 

Today I aallad tin tha JYnVtni of tiiiah und Im 

parnimibii tu atainl nt Ilia aimtiin^ alartion. I liatp 

« Cl #rj*h. Ilia 
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thinking I shall one time or other gut a fellow ditp tnun* : tie* j 
probably next year. lam glad I am going to yfnnd n«*w ; I 
shall make myself known, and learn the nature of the examm *- 
tion. The principal thing si'eiu.s to bo Latin eompodtion, otid 
a metaphysical turn is a groat advantage' ; general mathenm* i*'.i 
arc also required. . . . Last f>th of .January [ L s »t)» 1 
to my aunt: 4 1 deprecate the day in which <L»d gne^ me #u*y 
repute, or any approach to wealth. 1 Alas, how I utn ehang**d ! 
lam perpetually praying to got into Uriel, and to obtain flm 
prize for my essay. () Lord ! dispose of me ns w ill be>-4 £«r«** 
mote Thy glory, hut give me resignation and contentineni, 

On February 21 he eamo of age, and he w rite * to i-?** 
Mother in answer to Inn* congratulations : * 1 fhoiigltf *»f I lie 
years that are gone 4 , and t ho expanse which lies before 
and quite shed tears to think I could no longer call mvvelt o 
hoy ’; and Hum, after noticing his employments, he coni nair-j : 
‘What time L have left, l am glad and, indeed, obliged t»« 
devote to my attempt at. Oriel, wishing to prepare sny-sOf i« «r 
that which (after all) will not admit of preparation.* 

Then ho says, in corroboration of what Mr. Kinney »ii.s 
saying in tins letter above' quoted : 

1 was very uneasy to find by something in my Fat Ion L oiol 
your letter, that you thought I had a chance of gelling in fho 
time. .1 )o not think so, I entreat. Von only hear, and ram**** 
scui the ditHculties. Those on the spot think there m little 
no chance ; and who, indeed, will not rightly wonder at t)»<* 
audacity of him who, being an under the hue himself, prr^mir^ 
to contt'nd with some of the first men in flit' rniveputj, tm *». 
seat by the side of names like Kelde and flaw km» I 

lie wished Ins home friends not to aim re IiL hop--*, b ■ f 
they should have to share his disappoint meut. Tim » barn - * 
were much against him ; his hopes, never?helmc, «<ir io >>U t 
hut while an avowal of this might mideiul ller.e %i le# del r«4 
know Oxford, it would incur tin* ridicule of tierc «! t< * d-I 
His hopes are reeordt'd in a memorandum ttimm tfm ?e *, % 
day : 

I have called on Tyh'r to day film then |>*vm of f h J*d i f 
do not know how it happens, but I eerfiiinly feel %rry rostfidc 
witli respect to Oriel, and seem to myself to have u 
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chance of success. Hope leads me on to fancy my confidence 
itself has something of success in it, and I seem to recol¬ 
lect something of the same kind of ardour when I stood at 
Trinity. 

However, before many weeks were out, he was obliged to 
let out to his Father the hopes he had been so carefully con¬ 
cealing from him. Made anxious by the tone of his son’s 
letter, written on occasion of his birthday, he wrote to warn 
him that, if he continued in the desponding temper which his 
letters home betokened, he certainly would not be able to do 
justice to his talents and attainments, and would be the cause 
of his own failure. This obliged him to answer on March 15 
thus : 

I assure you that they know very little of me, and judge 
very superficially of me, who think I do not put a value on 
myself relatively to others. I think (since I am forced to 
speak boastfully) few have attained the facility of compre¬ 
hension which I have arrived at from the regularity and con¬ 
stancy of my reading, and the laborious and nerve-bracing 
and fancy-repressing study of mathematics, which has been 
my principal subject. 

On the 18th he repeats in a private memorandum : 

I fear I am treasuring up for myself great disappointment; 
for I think I have a great chance of succeeding. I lay great 
stress on the attention I have given to mathematics, on account 
of the general strength it imparts to the mind. Besides, ever 
since my attempts at school, I have given great time to com¬ 
position. As when I was going up for my degree examination 
every day made my hopes fainter, so now they seem to swell 
and ripen as the time approaches. 

The examination was now close at hand, and he suffered 
some reaction of feeling when he plunged into it. On tlio 
close of it he thus writes : 

I have several times been much comforted yesterday and 
to-day by a motto in Oriel hall [in a coat of arms in a window], 
Pie reyoiiie ie. I am now going to bed, and have been very 
calm the whole evening. Before I look into this book again 
it will be decided. 
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Next day—the Friday in Easter week-—he writes : 6 1 

have this morning been elected Fellow of Oriel/ 1 

Some account of what passed in this, to him, memorable 
day is introduced in his c Apologia ’; other incidents of it are 
noted in his letters to members of his family, and others again 
he used to recount at a later date to his friends. When the 
examination had got as far as the third day, his papers had 
made that impression on Dr. Coplesfcon and others of the 
electors, that three of them—James, Tyler, and Pornford-—■ 
went over to Trinity to make inquiries of the Fellows about 
his antecedents and general character. This, of course, was 
clone in confidence ; nor did his kind tutor, Mr. Short, in any 
degree violate it; at the same time he was himself so exeitecl 
by this visit, that he could not help sending for Mr. Newman 
on the pretext of inquiring of him what had been his work, 
and how he had done it; and by the encouraging tone in 
which lie commented on his answers, he did him a great deal 
of good. 2 

Newman used to relate how, when sent for, he found Mr. 
Short at an early dinner in his rooms, being about to start 
from Oxford ; and how Short made him sit down at table and 
partake. of his lamb cutlets and fried parsley—a bodily re¬ 
freshment which had some share in the reassurance with 
which Short’s words inspired him. He wrote to his Mother 
in retrospect, some three weeks after, £ Short elevated me so 
much, and made me fancy I had done so well, that on Wednes- 
tlay I construed some part of my [viva voce] passages with very 
great readiness and even accuracy.’ 

Mr. Newman used also to relate the mode in which the 
announcement of his success was made to him. The Provost’s 
butler—to whom it fell by usage to take the news to the 
fortunate candidate—made liis way to Mr. Newman’s lodgings 
in Broad Street, and found him playing the violin. This in 
itself disconcerted the messenger, who did not associate such 

1 Writing to his Father, the words were, * X am just made Fellow 
of Oriel. Thank God ! ’ 

2 Mr. Short told him on February 27, 1878, when he was in Oxford 
on the occasion of his being elected Honorary Fellow of Trinity, that, 
on sending for him, he found him intending to retire from the examina¬ 
tion, and that he persuaded him to continue the contest. 
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»m juvomjdi.slimnnt with h mmdtdufirddp for tin* < hrirl ( 'omtmm. 
llmnn ; hut ItU |»»*r|dn\ity waa i nr mi sail w Inn, on hi, th*lhrr» 
it!«4 what may hr nuj*j»o >rd to It;nr hum hi 4 u.m d form of 
* pt*rr!t «*i$ Mtrh ui‘4*i, i«*n ,, that ' hr hod, hr tVor* d. hr. r;irt* ihln 
Itrtt * to ujiiionnro, vw, that Mr. N**u m m W 11..1 rlrrlrit i'Vltnw 
of ( hurl, air I that III* tUitJpdl tfr juvvuro w ;iH |Vt|tiitvd I ht 4 0 %* 
tlto jhtsoii no 1 *thinking that *andt fnn^tta^H na\ oitml of 
itiijirrt1 1 it*141 familiarity mmvly .maoi’rl, * Wry writ/ ntnl 
unit oil Ilthllttsy Hi 1 "i I*oI tho in in to aak ml*rtli«i% |turlt;i|» > i k 
In* had no! mktnkm fhr rooms find ytsir to tho rnroiij* |*»T'»Mit, 
to \vht*'lt Mr, Ww man ivjdird that it wan all lijflit, Hitt, in 
tuny hr itiiiHttimh no uoutrr laid iltr man Irft, tfinti hr flntiji 
down Ida tintrtiiftmih and tin Itrd down stairs mill* alt 
to Orml (*olh*n*. Ami In* tsvulhv*rj, nllrr idly y*urs, ttin 

<df«|Itriil hirrn and r.'i.o*?* I h »w i of f i#«+ Irad«***141011 and of hrr t 

whom hi* m»u on hi * w a v, who had hoard f hr u%*\\ and writ 
t!mI«*rat*Hwl w I*V hr w a-* ro-; oii;.j ft out St, Mary d It* th*« lam* 

n|i|iiwtlr til so r \tmordiimiy a jtnrr, 

Hr tv|w*;ilu in Id » Irtfi-r to hi.'4 MotImf, n 1 tmtut *1 aiiro in 
Ills flint inirrv ir%% > mldrli fdlimi «»*!, %% it It ft »♦* J 1 ? m »< a ant! 
Follow a w hi* It in lit * * \ j‘olo*fin ho has tjmtit'd troiii hi 1 

l»»ftlT to Ml\ I i i44‘d* 0 * ' 4 1 rouM hr.if f h* 1 roiy rat Mat ior t*f 

hut whm kr’dr i uha?ri»i| to fair it*% hand I i|itt!r 
»lir titk, and * onlil hair m*a»h In uni info tlm ihtor. adi urn- I 
ill mi nfra! an honour kmr *, * r, I dial! ?<*»nu hr tt ,r*| fo this/ 

flu jittr 4ir » In* fit .tori o| tfio *fay thn*i 

• , » Thu tt*nw* j.jnrad to Tidtify %% hh ^rmf r.t|»iilify, f 

had h odly hrm in Ktu ‘ * room a minute ** hrn in nndird 
f iiku iitit* Iliad, s f*firu | |uor»'»'d**d to lh« l*i rddritf y umt 
in ni'Jnl i%f|o ajfam, I find that Tofuliimti iirdmt into 

K* hala*du room, nrarlv knorknuf dmin fl$r tlom» to rutuumni 
ntr i\m nrw-:, Krlmki^ in Iniu tail donn utrar > ; Toinjr.on 
hrai’il it nolo* and Ini natim n+*a*t ionrd, and tu ,hi*r| oitf nl ai; 
and in ilto 1 1 mi atr found Id hafa.*, t ».*{!*% o*»d Waid, Al# t* 
linn its! loan nil tltir<tio«it in 11 ind t to llirir ar 4 |imsntanr>* 
tlirnu III rotl^rnf ttlaf o ifu'tn I m itu* *ufrrr , 4 of fludr i oJIr^u, 
# ! I*n Iwdl’* nrrr *r! rttiuiir^ Ii*aii fhtr** tonri *i || had t« J ay for 

thorn). Thu itiiui %%l$o w* iv *.»ayimt ti|i at Tsndfy r#%ntin^ for 

tlitir iln^ri'y nt:««40 m<? of lum«4 ilrnir day A n*4tliti^ 
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There Is a letter from him to his brother Charles, in which 
he says : ‘ I took my seat in chapel, and dined with a large 
party in the Common-Room. I sat next to Keble, and, as I 
had heard him represented, he is more like an undergraduate 
than the first man in Oxford ; so perfectly unassuming and 
unaffected in his manner.’ 

And, lastly, he says in a letter to liis Rather : e I am abso¬ 
lutely a member of the Common-Room ; am called by them 
“ Newman,” and am abashed, and find I must soon learn to 
call them “ Keble,” “ Hawkins,” “ Tyler.” ’ 

So ends the eventful day. 

As to Mr. Newman, he ever felt this twelfth of April, 1822, 
to be the turning-point of his life, and of all days most memor¬ 
able. It raised him from obscurity and need, to competency 
and reputation. He never wished anything better or higher 
than, in the words of the epitaph, e to live and die a Fellow of 
Oriel.’ Henceforth, his way was clear before him ; and he 
was constant all through his life, as his intimate friends know, 
in his thankful remembrance year after year of this great 
mercy of Divine providence. Nor was it in its secular aspect 
only that it was so unique an event in his history ; it opened 
upon him a theological career, placing him upon the high 
and broad platform of University society and intelligence, and 
bringing him across those various influences, personal and 
intellectual, and the teaching of those various schools of eccle¬ 
siastical thought, whereby the religious sentiment in his mind, 
which had been his blessing from the time he left school, was 
gradually developed and formed and brought on to its legiti¬ 
mate issues. 

This narrative of his attenqot and its success will be most 
suitably closed by the judgment on his examination, as given 
by the very man to whom, more than to anyone, the Oriel 
examinations owed their form and colour, and who specially 
on that account had to meet the stress of those Northern 
criticisms which, in their most concentrated and least defen¬ 
sible shape, have been exhibited above. £ That defect,’ says 
Dishop Copleston, speaking of the qualifications of a Fellow, 
in a letter to Dr. Hawkins under date of May 2, 1843, 
‘ which I always saw and lamented in examiners, and in 
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vain nutr&vmiml to r*imnh% at ill nmnm not only to r\iat Imt 
iwrrn«t»s th** qmirkpry of flip Hrhoob Kvory rlortiMj* to a 

lV!lt*witfii|» whirl* t* + !n!'i to tlist’iinra^v 4 ill** mornm iuiii aluio-it 
thr n# 141 iof ryanon-m ion * t I rotr»f 4 rr jo tut 

iiiipirtaiit triumph. Von romotnlw r NVw m oj luuwlf tvim an 

Hi 1 i not tni*n i4 gooil rki^Nii.il Ht’liokir, t*4 in 
Illilill iilttl pottor ot rHiii|i«rHitiofi, mill in f ii.ot *- mill liii.itt 

Ini wins ilin iiiinllv mijM^nor to t§of«p rntujwi *t*«r«4 who \nm«’ ii 

claHM ftljOVO llllll III fln» ,%I’||*W»I:H * 

Am Mr, NrwtiMii IinIiI thr impm i,iM > . r * of ftifof ;iii«t 
jftibliti pwnfttttrr in fh*« jiuiif* mliirli lollmi* it uuy hr rnjlit 
t«t obiirrvn hnro flu! isninr 4 i 4 f«‘Sf mu hi " omito; Fallow of 
(>rM*h ho M*t liinuilt* to niiiir ttji hu u* ( ■ immy in riifiinil 

ftt*Imlur4up» iuwI mill trry fair .n*w >*, U lufoSy, m**ii #ift*-r 

Ilia ohvti'm, Hilton# III* Oflirf kilnl ot|«r» tIlia III Jiffn, 

In 4 fig wlmfc im 14 huto liinl Itail tnl 4 Inin 


LK 1 TKIIH AND KXTIi A<TH rtiSNKt*TlSt* CMtAF 
THUS ff, AM* HI, uF THE ATT* Mill Kilt AFHI 
FAl# MKMnlit 

Tltrfv tvmmiu a |rff«n\ ftoiti a u*lioo|Vllow atnl I m t nr Ml y 
fri**a*l, mliirli Mpnu t ho popular #'%!itn,ifoof an < Jii|* 

®u wi*ll m ftp* wntorY * nnr *4 Iiih fi'innl h |*Mwrt • 

¥, II vn Jott* Hkmiy Sm^xx. 

JA I* 

Hi'linl*! foil null a Frtf*n% of t flip ob|rr! of thn 

iiinlnfiim *4 Iwlf ftp** }»irlp-Ior mil 4 Kfooh %ott tin 

ink** ii into fntunlyt m fl»4v i t niiasof ill 

poilon*N 4IPI hn%m%t it tnn.*or «ifhm it Mmrf mp*o ; f|pm 
Fiiltlir Ttif#ir r Viuir of # nf 

Dniff«D» Iiivhop of * Ar«'hhi of f ki»»foi inny ^ «r 
wo my tUn* nf f*mii?4m% f p» i»I t ’funrollor, or 

4t |f"i 4 %t Htf#! liiiof JiiNfi. o of ftio linin' 1 Ilpstofi I II liirfi of 
fln 8 N«* m if four itiintfioii fit rlntil* / Vos* now }mf»i it 

If* ywtir |n>wi*r to ilprnli*, 

ftifc }. * # 
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In a letter with some college details to his Fat Iter he speaka 
of Keble: 

Mmj IS, \m± 

... I shall only mention Keble. At eigliiwn he took 
two first closes. Boon after he gained the two essays in 
one year, and a fellowship at Oriel Ho m the first innii in 
Oxford. 

To ms Bister Harriett, 

dmjuai ISH'J. 

. . . Whateiy seta off for Ids living, bidding adieu to the 

Towers of Oxford, after a residence of fifteen yearn, on Tuesday 
next. I dined with him last Monday, Hume year* I tack I 
found bound up in tracts an old numlter of the *t^uarierty 
.Review/and in it I found the review of a Iwttiu wink of 
J)r. Whitaker’s. The criticisms I thought Mr judicious flint, 
I copied them out and nearly got them by Iteiirf, Indeed, 
for a long time, wandering as 1 was without n guide, wj dtmg 
to write Latin and having no one to inform me how to nvi 
about it, those criticisms were my only comfort, the only 
remarks which seemed vigorous ami certain, find on which I 
felt I could lean. How much was 1 surprised by Widely'* 
incidentally mentioning that the article wm written by 
Copleston ! He was surprised In Ids turn, anyitig he 
sure the Provost would 1m much gratified fit hearing I had 
copied them out, sine© ho had written them for the \ery 
purpose of instructing those who were aiming nf bit in nuti- 
position. Whateiy tells me, if l have any desire ever ft* write 
in the 1 Quarterly/ I have nothing to do but tii mention it to 
the Provost [Copleston], and that the editor will quite jttfttft 
at anyone recommended from so high a quarter j but wlmt if 
the Provost will not recommend mot I should not think ut 
writing yet. 

The following lines speak of the fatigue to hand and 

wrist that continuous writing wan to Mr, Newman through 

life: 

To HIS MfftTilt* 

JiiftMt 17* 1*22. 

Ejccuse my bad writing. You cannot tell how hurried f 
am and how tired my hand is with writing. [Again t] My 
hand is very tired . . . O my poor hand l . * . My luted wifi 
not compose a flowing sentence. 
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Possibly !lit' flirt* nn<! nttenl hm u >ed It* defy thi * weakne » 
it my have eoutrihuted in flu* beauty iittd juvri mm whieh Mr. 
Newmans hustdw riling imiitituiued to tin* end. 

Mr. New iiiiisi spent fin* fmug Vacation of Iin IKfWd, 
where Ii£h youngest brother PratieD, nl«ntf t*> enter Worrester 
fullest*, joined him. In e\jHvtuti*»u «*f lits iirrival tie write * 
to his Mother ; 

NV^/eiii Vj* *J **, 

, , . K\|Hvfitu4 to **ee Pniiik, I niti in fart evpvf tug In see 
y«»u iill, I shall reijtitre you to fill him full of nil of you, chat 
when lit* routes I may Mguee?.r mut wring Ititti out iik aoftte 

s|K»ni'e. » . . 

Tilt* only way tillinmtely to mi erred is ft* tin fltiligH 

thoroughly, I Inst nttsrfi time try stt|ierliri»l muting iltirinic 

the whole I*nng Vioait *»*n this time two yearn. Frnnris shall 
not go sitrh hint wnys ft* w*»rk. iJi^r gum (my jmjnl lulling 
gone), itticl I lm\e I iron humming* wdtistling, jintl laughing hunt 

to myself nil tiny. 

At the rtnl of the following letter n inline iwrttrs w huh 
WHS in tin* flit tire to I*** eheeiv rntniert etl w it h hi • nw n, 

T«i tttn lYrtiru. 

Dr. mill Mrs, Lee were kind • unilgh to re. 11 on me unit n.‘4| 

me to dinner to meet Serjeant Krere, ilea*I of ! low ntng t***f|egr, 
Mrs, FI'm* HingM^/i «**/•/, Serjeant Frrre Herttttt to bate 14 gtetti* 

veneration for (uplest on, iititl linketi Hie nitieli nliotft lisftt, 

He tltil not know him, Ditwtly lie heard I %m« of Uriel 
he turned round, iw if tin* tintiie of tip* e* dirge mm iitt old 

lunjuiiintnuee. 

I mentioned to you the tonne* of Ure**well, Pttsoy, itnd 

Clntrlmi, who lire to stand limit year, Hu rely I dioithl Imui 
Iui4 no etui nee next year if I hint not MtrrrtHled ilm, 

Of III» I not hr I Ffittimw who v**, tending wiflt Siiiu up fit 
November *!*J of litis s*un , iilmit lie- v, *<'• run< rd rtf V\ s Mn e *frr 
College, Mi\ New man w i it» ♦, to In Mode r ; 

11# ?*4 Ates *«dr #' h* 1S Jm t 

. , * M \ filii * 1 lias Itrrtt rngayjrd IIlrtl I hale U* SilH' had 
mi o|»|iort flint y n| muuotnmg Ft auk as | could e i As far 

ua I hitve iloite -,o lie v w *mr* to lime iiineii iin^roied. To s;ty 

r i 
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that he knows more than most of those who take common 
degrees would be saying little. I am convinced that he knows 
much more of Greek as a language than most of those who 
take first classes, and to complete the climax, because it is 
I who say it, he certainly knows ninth more of Greek as a 
language, in fact is a much better Greek scholar, than I. 
Recollect I am not talking of history or anything w Inch is the 
subject of Greek. Again 1m is a much letter nmtheumtieiun 
than I am. I mean he reads more mathematically, us ArGfot In 
would say. . . . 

It was a time of family anxieties, in which Mr, New man 
eagerly took his part. To his Father he hud written, Gee. 
1822: *Everything will I see it will be very right if only 
you will let me manage’; telling hint in the same letter of his 
work lately undertaken for tho * Fneyelnpadin Metropolitana/ 
Mrs. Newman acknowledges his letter u few days after ; 

/)*t*rwt» r 12, 1822, 

Your Father forwarded to me your delight fit! letter, which 
I know it will gratify you to hear gave him so much plenum*, 
that I have not seen anything cheer and comfort him like it 
along time. I am quite at a loss to say anything adequate 
to my feelings on the whole ImmncNs. \ I eougrutuhite 
Francis on his matriculation, and am delighted to anticipate 
that he will, whenever opjmrt unity occur*, do you credit, ami 
reward all your labours and anxiety for him, * I fully itcnnd 
with you when you say, *Le t me alone, t shall do it all w,«||. 
If you will let me manage, all will he right/ TI$h in juG the 
text I have preached from, whenever your Fattier and I linto 
discussed the subject. For many mouth* I alttav* liegin nnd 
end by saying, ‘1 have no fear, John will manage/ 

And that he did manage may lie gathered from iuditmi 
notices. Looking back in 182*1 on the j»a*t year 1822, Mr, 
Newman writes in a private journal : 

This year past (1822) 1ms lieeti a scene of laUriom, study 
trom the commencement to the close. !*•{. me mm,,.. that 

exeassivo mercy which has blessed me with „ ... 

J have sometimes quite trembledon retiring to rest at mvown 
exertions. Quito well, indeed, am I; free from l»eadtw-!te mid 
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Kecullmg this year later <m t there K add* d : 

Fur flit* hong Yaeniion of I took, f»«r I do v, * Lm<« 

how l <>11 only four ItottrY sleep. 

The year 1 Si*.*! begins badly. T*» hi. Moth**? M r. Ww iu.m 
writes : 

I bine it mr pupils, I I*a\e dime had mi applum* e*n limit 
it Merton man, and thi * ittonting from a Wmlltutti nutn. M> 
fourth pupil is from K\efrr» very dortle mul vei * n**v. , , 

Mr. Mayer passed through (Kford «*$t Tue-M^y, and dined 
with mo in Hull. The 1‘resident of <Wpt§*t dud <»1 «mi ten 
days si nee, Unfits the fatherof the rimeraty, Hieingentered 
in <teorge I!,h time. 

Tn it m Hueinn lltiiiiniri', 

Jitiy v*:i. 

You art* continually in my thoughts, ami I should rusiimn 
to write to you of toner, perhaps, than I do, were I I %% *.e» 
writing to y«m alone ; not Iieeattse t here won 14 I** um t lung m 
my eoimmmieitf ions flint I should miml the wot Id kniowng, 
hut from that instinct He feeling in roitset|ueurc *«f w he h, the 
smaller the company the freer ami more no neat*' Ummom u\n 
con versa!ion, anti those thing** w ha h we dmuld delight n» mt 
part to each imli\idfinlh, w«* runnot f«*i* e mu .*■!* •'*> in dciche.** 
to them all together. Yon are, ns l -md brfrne, * ,»ntmualh 
in my thoughts ; neetl I mill, mil! irnylli iii nil |iri4|:er*i ! 

lilt* Oriel elect ion is ruining mt iri% -iMuti There aft’ % e» V 
strong men standing. Iti-mlm, Mu. f*u wh*m% I think %mi 
hit\e lustre! me intuition, tle *e me t%io hhteend men foiie *r 
double first), a Hruscuose, w ho has mul f|$m fiteodn am trmh 
to depose) twelve houts a day *nrr since lie ntllie t*i i Kfoiil , 
a Balluil ; Mr, Froetor, of *lr*us ; an Ottel; it ml tin TrtfiiH. 
All are first classes except I lie two hist. 

In a Inwik of private siieiii*»riiiit|*i occur the following 

thoughts written in !K*j;i; 

April ll If n man *|nwk* incoherent I v, aa f think, nti 
regeneration, if he speaks of the merit of *Wk*» it he spalm 
<»f man n natural fr»y will, 1 may latjtfitem I tl*i not iiiuler^tiiii»4 

liiiiti and that we differ in ir#*###*, lint, w v ||t*n In* tiilka of **iif 
natural sin m an i #|fttmiig and I as n fie ii.h an iinj^r * 

feet toft and I m a |*o».>ii f lie m tinil it ig mmn ns tli» 
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angels may be, I as making him the foe of God, and an object) < * 
God’s wrath, here we can come to no argument with each otlx° r * 
but one or other of us must fearfully mistake the Scripture^ - 

Again: 

April 13.—We are apt to get censorious with respect) > 
others as soon as we ourselves have adopted any new strictriA.*H H * 
At least, that is the case with me. For a long time after 
had vouchsafed His grace to me, I saw no harm in going* t * 
the play. [Till 1821. But I don’t suppose I can have g OI *l % 
more than once or twice between 1816 and 1820.] Directly * 
changed I grew uncharitable towards those who went. WI* i ** * 
I was an undergraduate I profaned Sunday ; for instance, * 
made no objection to reading newspapers on Sunday; yet dJ*** 
minute I leave off this practice, I can hardly bring myself ^ * 
believe anyone to have a renewed mind who does so. Humil i ty 
is the root of charity. Charity hopeth all things, even 
regards those who outwardly appear offending. 

The following letter, to a young man of sceptical opinion**, 
is of the same date—1823 : 

. . . I cannot conclude this without adverting to the sxxl > 
ject which engaged our attention on our last walk. We 11 n c I 
one man of one opinion on religion, another of another ; ax h 1 
thus may be led hastily to conclude that opinions diametricixl 1 y 
opposed to each other, may be held without danger to one sic 
or the other in a future state. But contradictions can be no m <> t *< * 
true in religion than in astronomy or chemistry; and there i j x 
this most important distinction between scientific and religic 
opinions, that, whereas errors in the former are unatteru 1 I 
with danger to the person who maintains them, he who ‘holdotdt 
not the faith’ (I am not now determining what that faith i h), 
such a one is said to be incapable of true moral excellence, aiu 1 
so exposed to the displeasure of God. The first point, then ? in 
to press upon the conscience that we are playing with eclg^c*< It 
tools; if, instead of endeavouring perseveringly to ascertain, 
what the truth is, we consider the subject carelessly, captious* I v , 
or with indifference. isTow it will be found, I presume, on iv 
slight examination, that the generality of men have not madn 
up their religious views in this sincere spirit. . . . This is not 
the frame of mind in which they can hope for success in any 
worldly pursuit, why then in that most difficult one of religion i*$ 







truth !, , . 1 .shttuhl l*o i.i »4 ii t!**m jp ! **...» k 

of jiffW't ing M»jM*rior w i .ihrni* or \-wv : »*<•, ’ ^ st . > * > \ 

opinioim, In mrrv ono **f n . th> o' !■ u’hi > \ t » • • ' 

lt*ssm*ss» ii hutigor of fli « 4 out, n *'t ,n n, , , 4 ** • *o ■ . 4 * ■ 

aiul vugito lmp|«iui** * f w to* h wo - ? -| \ *• ■ *> * • i > . , t 

fium\ know Itn 1*4:1% in hoi ah\ ;.»■ 4 ^ Kt- % w - 

our.*m!vt**% |u»nm* I*** ii t*f» * , , 

Mr. Now ttMtiVi Irto 1 . |m In . ' 1 i / < . i** if '' 4 s » *.' 

nn nrtivi' vvm|*iiihy .utn in: no * 10 4-n! %>]*> *j, > k < t 
"watt in thought hikI » MOl| U I 3*r ll»*% . 4 j . 

to him for mtirUtu, uml In ; on ft»r, a 1 <a *u > Ji< n a 4* * .* „j n 
ii intiifl iti work, 

August 2* ho %vrili-i to ft. K N : 

My first for tint lutt »i»g l<r<-n down In mm* %«*n «« 

tluit I wimIi to givo you tt?gtt« for j^tWttitg your tnMi*hif i«*n 

of Tiuimo, him I your Afwliiittt* tumor. 

Agnin, xpritktng of liw tmi^r : 

Hiirriutt inm Itwtt liimwiiig tin* %t|i*il *Im« lam thm** *4 tfi«- 

JiitSHfigo of t*ihl»o|| ; i»f rtittriw it fusty l»* rut !*■*■ |*m! »* th* 5 

hrr much mvthf, If m 11 iniriirf thing !*•* *-1** than ina^lit «*t 

lira! ho iiimgim**!. 

In ii jiit^tfin wijt***i ; 

*1 umittui l' : * lit 1 tftgriiiotri i/itf, iit««I hi*’»»i a •% K * I * t # '■-# | ?,| % r-tit r**r*r*-'t 
lllllJtl flit toft of 1 110 grmunif tof 1 «»! A-A |ii|m4ir rttf ir-i.. 

Ill 11 Inttnr to III* Mothol* !»o *»*!,% hrn yotffigrjit **f 

rltn*rii 11 t« 4 i : 

I*»»f Mill) I liillig nn flip *upI 1 4 tiiin I* 11«*i* o aIr 1 Hi# i#f 
griuuiiiutiriil «|iirMl limit, 1 

Tfin following mU-irt* wn,% »mt«u» thm imm* ^l^i* # 

il«*f itig till hi* * 111 « lio fiii4 |Ji» f4|m'*|fp |»« 

flu* Efiliimiiifts to fifiutioty : 

* **4 JO 4^r I •* 6 j'* f|^.,w l|iif.Ttl %?f|* » Mmy $ 

Hll|l|4l flip %|i*fsifb III ||#„. 1114 « 1 ; i4% H t| 4 i <n' 

: W$Ar Umwm t»pfi *r * in ^ ^ | 1 f H u' N ii 

Iiuki% hmiP m Im %•»», |»» It liwl, |pt’g««i ili» 

HifiMy. tt w* Ii i4 #n4 ili.isi im * 4 Iwn %f# i»44 

a gill m nvrr I A ilsfill how mlm fn?tii &hm 
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To ins Sister Harriett. 

Ortolwr 13, 18*23* 

If you have leisure time on Sunday, learn portions * »t* 
Scripture by heart. The benefit, seems to mo incalculable. I 1 
imbues the mind with good and holy thoughts. It is a 
source in solitude, on a journey, and in a sleepless night ; 
and let me press most earnestly upon you and my other dear 
sisters, as well as on myself, the frequent exhortations * ** 
Scripture to prayer. 

The following letter to his Mother lets the reader into the 
social habits, with regard to costume, of the Oxford of sol* it* 

seventy years ago : 

Soonnhrr 1, 1823* 

What a significant intimation yesterday's snow has giv**u 
us of a severe winter 1 Trees have been torn up by tin' w 1 1 
in all directions. And to-day the Cherwell is ho kwoII#**#* 
with the rains, that it nearly overflows Christ Church waf**r 
walk. My lodgings are in the High Street, some way fm*u 
Oriel, so you may fancy it is very inconvenient to paddle f ** 
dinner in thin shoes and silk stockings. 

I am beginning to attend some private lectures in divinity 
by the Regius Professor, l)r. Charles Lloyd, which he has !***•*«* 
kind enough to volunteer to about eight of uh ; l so you mt*v 
fancy my time is much occupied. I have taken a ride or tw * #* 
make it a practice to be in lied by eleven o'clock, anti rise wit h 
the lark at half-past five. When I rise I sometimes think tiirtt 
you are lying awake and thinking- and only such npprehr**** 
eions make me uncomfortable. 

The year 1824 naturally brought reflections with it, hu# 'll 
as are found among his memoranda : 

February 21.— f quite tremble to think the age is now etn***i 
when, os far as years go, the ministry in ojwm to me. In %i 
possible ? have twenty-three years gone over my head t Tl*^ 
days and months fly past me, and I seem as if I would etii»,^ 
hold of them and hinder them from escaping. There they I 
entombed in the grave of Time, buried with faults and fiutitt$ 4 <s 
and deeds of all sorts, never to appear till the sounding ♦#! 

1 Dr, Mosdey’* Old Testament Lecturei, delivered to Miwterft of At in* 
were undertaken by him aa following the example of Dr. Lloyd. 
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ttii’ lu*»t Intiiij*. . . * Kr**|t iii** 1 innn M|u»thth'i im* I im«* ii ii 
irr«n*mil 4 «\ 


Writing t*» lii"» m »it«r Jmtutim, att«T SrIIun» m! !hr pma 
iii t KI*»i*l» it i-i mipI, t»* thr j«*mT 

hurl iif • |-if 111?4 iii tun %n\* tls* ,, ir i luhlrm him* iilaU tl, 

mitt *»jf Iii h tm ii ii* i i*»ji, tin* Irltrr mu . 

J| S ffv/i 1 -‘I. 

Iil%lit»|i Unhurt, **i W» Vutk, i-» in f I tini*-tl 

him lit til*' I 1 !mi«»■»! ’*■» Hi 1 l i i 4in l«!« , IIi s 4 i < nt titan, 

illtfl ti » ii »,»**>ii tlr.il * *1 foal |M|t Mit t fin uflus? m? I In^ 

Aliwnnui Kju I lim*‘h , . . \V i \*\n hI^m am! hi|»'io*tHW 

I1H% I !** I **’ flip W » J I iii Imi* t*i Jim**, . , 

Kt’hh* hu** 4rr!lli‘'4 mu*’ *»f f hr Al * tpIr.P'Mftl Ir *, , « , Ttfu 

ufttrr iht\ I hsitl a h'ltn f *mut* n, ItpfrtK him tltu! Si4 a, 

|f|‘» 4 Il|t| .1*’ I||*4 #» it’l'i III Ml* ||mv 4U$ f« fllSiM III I tl'M t\ MUM!* 

Hurr not ItHi'ij ‘HUi’** ; 4ii*t that. *t > fust ,r« th**\ * nuh! jmly** ||»*r 

h»» fit*! thrill At t, tp I. Iiii4 . Mmmii *u««t 

ii 111414 4'i rlrr ii!*4tl««! th* <rmwf| fitrhh I hu 4 *'A With 

r*iMr\ fftstn! sit 1*1 4ii v»*m « In muho hiur-rll 4,u**» uhh- 1 «u)*mui 

till*’, UU*|f * 4 t>ri% .*nr|r *•«<!»!, h* »|i*l imt •m**, hot 

||M 4tVMSit|‘4114**4 f U m m| thfrr »#| ||| « Mtt U ' *4* p i |n f|j»' llsft.l 

!irill|41lt ili«lfliirf, l'%\ IU;t ! Um j*« imm I hr* « sh rl *4 am la 

» , , A ’* ilM r^lllli »lf 4 |'H « 4 !#’ mm! ;4 |-S .»!*• ,■** t, 4 » i% 1$, |1mW*U'U 

rnil» , *i i iii ill'll, iilpi I»4 mpI ImM mi !>» a 1«*», ilaik 

r*#*lin 1*^ ;ilwmf n^lif «*? h »Ji r,s < ( A! 1 ,* j h« ; «, 1 4 t 4 * 

Jiii% 4 lili% %% ||i* f %% 4111 a , 4 mS <4 4 t .« j i ? He, 

llllfl Ml ^|iplU»»«M ltf»i U*U 411 4 fill f I u 4 u 4 h* I ii.lli III rui I 

jMl|*»*r 4 «, liisiil» ,< 4**'h 4 »Iim w 4 . ^4*1 t*» * .» 4j<r a*. 

I'tiM m Ip 1 ruiiht, 

W «• iii" si'iui,; ilu'«l»*U ' I*1 (■*(' .t'i<i . * >i>•<>(' >h<Ii I *1 
Chuilr. t.l.n.i \ % ri % 111**' 1 Iii /. im- 4U ' i\U % n 4»lii i|*i 

lilut i4||iit Sir’tf rlsiv;*'^ 

Mr. ijf4H ^ 4‘. mi 44*»a**4 mu Hmulur, 

•JllllP tA I > I , Auimu;4| ill's |n4|rt;t'i f hr UtUliM 

riliwllilll, ttilffiui fillMilli IhmImIm fjiul r|r*l»l 

J/*iy lt% I Ht. t IntuHit ' ,i < ’'litis* 1* i‘i t m I'Mlfiiilt ; hill 

i#*if|lllllll|| i||M fr t| 1g |J#| pill, ii it |4M|^ f»| |I|S*4 |«|p *1 

rttfiifp ii!$»i 4iuII Iw* 11 timl unutvinir*" iu lip* 

Ilmt «’%n% 1 *vpi’f 4**11 4mtt !<#* ui4*t*% th^ fliurrh it l#n$ll. 

Ill 11 %‘inrr tllM irMili Hirrlilitf hot!'it'",, ttiltt 111** i*tt|Mf 
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hand ale-1 muses, into which they have been driven bn* want of 
convenient Sunday worship. , . . The only objection against 
my taking it is my weakness of voice. . . . Mr. Mayer nd\ isos 
me to take it, so do Tyler, Haw kins, Jell, Ptisey, < M t lev. 
Through Pusey, indeed, it was ottered. 

Yesterday i went and subscribed to the Hi hie Society, 
thinking it better to do so l add re engaging in I hi:* under 
taking. 

To his Father he wrote when the* matter was so far 
settled : 

J% 2*\ 1821, 

I have delayed writing because I wished to tell you par 
tieulars. Directly I knew that 1 had got a curacy, I till I let 
you know. I am convinced It is necessary to get used to 
parochial duty early, and that a Fellow of a college, after ten 
years’ residence in Oxford, feels very awkward among f*oor 
and ignorant people. The rector of the pnrbft, being iiitirin, 
wanted a curate, and applied to a Fellow of Itulliot jt*. I bribe 
stone], who, through a friend of mine I Pusey], ottered the curacy 
to me. The parish consists of 2,000 inhabitants, and they 
wish to build a new church, since the present hold?* but iUM)/ 

I have much more business on my hands than I ought to 
have. . . . 

Again he writes ; 

To iiw Fatiikr. 

Jnm *1, i 8*2i, 

... In the autumn of 1801 the parish of Sf, t lenient d 

contained about 400 inhabitants ; in 1821 ul*mt mm, Miner 
that time Oxford has I income more commercial fltnti l«*for*% 
owing to the new canals, &e., all which has tenths! to increase 
the population. But the increase of this particular }tet*iod 
has been also owing to the improvements in the liodv of the 
town. Old houses which contained, perhaps, several families, 
have been pulled down to make way for collegiate buildings 
to widen streets, to improve the views. Thin had ininle build 

a ver y profitable Mjmcuilation on the titilsliirln of the place, 
and the poor families, once unpacked, luive not timi induced 
to dwell so thickly as lief ore. The gntriah in wliieli I inn jute 
msted I find consists at present of 2,000, and it is still tmwm- 
mg. The living, I am told, is worth nbuife 801, j I 4n not 
suppose the curacy will l>e morn than 40/, or JM)i 
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IH2I fi >! 1 i / iH 

Ah ! iw» wiinfril ii.h m |tov41*!t\ my juvM'ut tit 

twit i**lt in to run nw n\ ir*mt < KtWiI by 4 su^hi mnrh on Ts tail \ 

Sunday niijlit, mi* 3lMfttl.iv ni*»rifift|,» t "4**|i|4if^ fin It Min* or two 

nt Strum !, 1 tlii'ifvi' to I*ofnl*»i^ *uh! rotuniint' to 

< U tbyv »»r TiftirntiUi,, Mwo tmm tnritlwr my |iif|tibi 

iior tlii» thtlw- of 1 I 1 ** rurm y util iillow, iiful 1 %\ t 4*, $1 j»roi!t|t% 

ft 1 j%» r i* %ott fill I «'!«*10 I mil iiiiilril 1 |*»m it It* H\|np|, 

I tillivliip | t Ilf * (borjo oil IflvS ; Ififl'-tllrnl t lit* rorm* 

ItiitiH A'tV by Tilf nitty t mill ilr »|»j|frl|f *4 mi jjuirrfl to tmi It liV II 
tlt^Itf rtiurli, It 11 til nj4|«Hir, I t«%jtrrf t tit tSto rotttvo of 11 tiioftllt 
nr tivf urflm. 3 

T 11 lit* 31 * if* fi;!!. 

Juhf 

You nitivl liiiii» f Itwi^ltt i«» f lory vi|i-»ni l btit f finim ti»#l ftml 
Itttti* to mrttiv , * , 1 miiv fit f bititltMtlttfi yi«Ntt*t*ilfiy ; *11 Waiittvt, 
Saturday tn Monday ; 4 #»t IVtidiittftMit U4t»rn ; nt 

Kumdmtu infoiv lltiit ; ill**I *'3fc|**rt t« n».» to ISim'V, ia htt'h in 

fiiltrtfffl fittlro oil; in tlio riittt **0 iif ns'%1 u rrk> 

AUrttl trii *biV'» ng«i 1 lii¥ ntuhi****/* nf |ttr* 

|ffirt4t, U*** n K ttoiii Itottw !«» lb*’ loiiiffn, 

trildi 4 ** %%li* 4 iv tlti’ii Mount f«» rlmrrlf dr I Inno got tin 

!|;fi Vf*t, ttltotlf 14 lift tv| I ill III t hr iitttnf |*r’i|irrt jtblr* t||||i{j of tI|o 

* IV frif If 1 urn 4 Stt 1 t.' f«» f v m.or 1 * » 1 «• I 

f II tn*W fl«’ * Oil ■ Pi * f | * „ * in 1 o *„'! ! *> J t * ) ,r ! It <%% \t ft* V 

n I s *. *«4 f 4, fut lo- t|I% «.i» * if t * } U.« t i 

%»4 l 3 * ! /l *f 

* tt tilf- t<4l n«.-vj.rt b *4 t .<< , s V-* -4i <| ft^ ^ f»? 

l4 Hit * 4 th'* A >1 Vi Sir 4 f |4*‘ A-t !l r * *t* Sltf.! 

If IP If r %%*ilP li ll %»*.'> IV.i/lr 

i til ftssr ♦«!’ I ts ’. ? b Iro |r*lrb 4o-m ’»*<' tnH of n **t%, t*r, 

Wlirtirli |*i|4 tilio f i»‘iir j 4os if . fi? « f iof to 1*4 ft.*‘ 4' 

lo %%|o* H S'f li i "i vO liiiir * ifiiff 

III rn*|4.Mlo s-tto liun flfiif llo * ilHor ll if nrn %■* 

l<f*rt| 4 Its fbr dthi |f *4$ I f» t |4l li u bntr §»|f«Mir4 

If* fttP i4is*|* ,0„4 flail Ilf i r ||r i. #r 4 l*P<tr 

tbntl tw«i Ini > Ui ? Mf t**#4 ¥ o II *4 tipi | |*| 44 IA lf(4 ti to 

In Jifm’Wf : III .4 II IM44 4 i *44 PM» »VA l| HIM I Of f flip Mlft If If 

ntifp'II^A hi Hit *>li It nff f*f tK»”4P ri4f n*r«i 14 «i*l l*» <4m*% tmn 

bfpv t|P rtl f|p* ?O# 40 ( to t»y Phi$t rli^ ^ifll t|l» 

|4I|4b lull Itir * O- 1*1 In,* IpHH follf »*VU* k 

11*41 ttfri sir 4 4 o«* f U^n\ to IVnff mt*it »f«efi4to r 

of nnl* \n »«j4h lo tuiitly nl If p kipulf#*! 

wf • Ifinnl* tl»p tt«>4’ llnltrf t*<i Iwtl rvifi« 

tttlltl'fl Iflf 111 bi 1 * |'4i *f ta| f bp b*4 # # I lidllffr ‘ 

* ,%lf* Nr4^inti*1 li« lllnl Jksfcp ^ 4l 
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population. In general they have been very ehil ; often ex¬ 
pressed gratification that a clergyman should \ Lit them ; 
hoped to see me again, &e. &v. It in the habit ot at tending 
the dissenting imaging, they generally excused them m*1\ ch on 
the plea of the rector being old, and they could not bear him ; 
or the church too small, ifce. ; but expressed no unwilling 
ness to come back, i rather dread tin' two third** of the 
parish which are to come ; hut. trust (and do nut doubt I I shall 
be carried through it well, and as I eould wish. It will be a 
great thing done; F shall know my parishioners and be know u 
by them. I have taken cart' always to speak kttiilh o! Mr. 
Hinton, the dissenting minister, expressed a wish to know* 
him, Jet;. ; said F thought ho had dune good which lie hud iu 
the place. 

Last Sunday T had it given out. in ehureh that there would 
be an afternoon sermon during the summer. Frotu w 1 111 1 I 
hear, on talking to various people about it, I doubt nut, with 
God’s blessing, it will answer \ery well. I nut glad to my the 
church is so full in the morning that people go aw ay ; but 
that is not saying much. As you recollect, it only hold** two 
hundred ; however, there often used not f! tint told) to lie more 
than fifty at church. I wish very tmtelt to establish a Sunday 
School. The only Sunday I hn\o been absent tr*mi St. 
Clement’s was last Sunday, when I was nt Wurloti, I had 
three services and sermons there m the day ; but did not find 
fatigue. 

The sermons I send you were not intended for composition'*: 
you will, find them full of itmmi metes. I 11111 aware »mi 
tain truths which are unpalatable to the gesteriiliH of man 
kind ; but the doetrine of Christ enteitied L the only spring of 
real virtue and piety, and the only foundation of mul 

comfort. I know I must do good, I may ami shall inert with 
disappointments, much to distress me, much (l hop) to humble 
f mo 1 but as God is true, lie will go with I In* doctrine ; wtujtm 
e$t veritan et prmmkbiL 

On the subject of preaching, it memorandum, written thin 
year of his ordination, remains ; 

September Kb—Those who make comfort the great Mihjent. 
of their preaching seem to mistake the end of their niinGiry. 
lJoliwm is the great, end, Them must bn n struggle iiiiifu 
toil here. Comfort is a cordial, but in* one drinks coni in hi 
from morning to night. 
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111 * 1 ft 4h»w in it 1* ”t i mntta t«» 4i»»» that In * Pallin' !i;iit 

i|ll«^l iolirtl flit* Wl-almii t»t IimUm- It* luttfm \ !Mt;it i*»n it, iVrlii}^ 
j»rmaim! % if li ln\ f litii aluiif'ii »4 lliat «ta\ , U\ titnn\ m| u h«»m 
them iiuimif***! rh-nmt mil. »rfe itn.irtlnl m an tiilitin#* 
1111 * 111 ttf i hi* Kli.tfll IlSliilil H |j|ilils*\|t* »»| frr'Itlill III* IjmII r Im 
cn 4h\ 

T«* iif.?4 P.\nmt. 

J lufttfit it, 1 S’Jf I, 

S»t far I'imih flit, tin ■ .inn 4 4 m Vn h Imi in a «\t «th* U*in»? 

In tlir t» fill’ / i*l 1 hr §*'#»#, I * 'n * *m% Jumi I i\ f irf * f hat 
if i, wt\ a* »'* f *f ahh*> lu ,h I li ti.»* l»*rtt n < f*i%$ 4 \i 4h 

rn 4if \, III lit* 1 t w till f h* .-1 IhUn ,. ,ut4 .1 Intel m!* ija«l MHftri * f 
1411*1 414 Iliii!’ 1 1 ttlfll .* t'uf.-u'iJ , 4?ef **|' fV#*l|Ii|* 4 

t lift* |*r| .Mil '* i\ , * VM , I 1* . mir that mjm» fitm »»r »tl|$rr 
\\v III*?* 4 % em*. 4* r. $ In r* that ‘.lit* 1*4*1 

ittulri 1 mm4 Imm • ue|i .* »*n/ 11 1 #I i * uirr \ mtuj!, h*4i in 1*4*1 
mltte ft* <he |-u i 1* ' » 4 flimi ‘ I** 4 I iiirijil i|m Unfit fit* 4 

t,iitillr t** * .*4 «*ii h m, «lm» nr ti nn* e?4* » 1 1 In mr,' 

fTItf ^*4** i id Jit la rit h\ ti«» fur ui*r» anm*»n I 

A It* till* r, ’ J rat Hii; % i ftp* |mu f If * hr i Uiir Iimjh, » ti«I, 4 The 
4*14 Ilian }*«v a 1mi ini ‘ v r«*4 4mt \ tee, huf In 44 i.m* I -»sir ta 

uM llii* ] • i.j-l* !h, i hi.tr> . .» f hr II, v. •• III I >,ir*u 

1 tiK rt fit, 1 It. *1 tnrft n «!* »h n f a la* nil a .'H4*itnu >k »|ai 
tiflift** Pt |Mfr | |M r 4 U»! milt U f il,*t a*a j|*iar »M||4ilpri| 
ftiati » in «»! fti s f'/r*« * if \ #*f Im ij,,r tJ <I 4 *. i ,tm " f l*r t 

rlar • r - 4 la % j'ria ' a am* til? »l at i f t af »4 |<f at a 1? \«a *\* | 

\ i if I |p fatMS MliU f | Un' in III ,*tt nil f|?|Mii,;li f hr * 

ai»I 1*4* * atrmsli 4 1 1 '* 4 \h* -h* <|4 * « |-«a |»i n*ri|»/4 

|it*t»|*h 4 IliM-a , it 1 ttltN Inti , t ha,>. * |4< -4? full nUa iUv/ 

flit It iliihliiiij 4 hi 1# f la hit#** .nal t*» that #.«<* tm4 

If I* lll-ll 4 |,in 4 < liar 1 ,1 m| llilii *|jr ihlhlfrli 

i*f 4 thr faHri, ihnn^h ** n t ’Jnn* h * * 1 faatih inf* * 4**4 fliat, ir *\ 
iiiiH rh*H.ln?4 . *4 1 h* ,it%i 5 % h44»t is hnf tu\ *■ *» 

Inull 4Si»t 1*4%, ’ linr h| la* Mtau « 4" 1 «a*i *• hr j-l.in %% «i'i 

fliif * M|n|#h t« il, /Mai <•% 4 Iiar.l Is 11# ! ?r < nf H 1 * 4 * 11 r l« 4 % * 4 

4 »m! , I ha * r h* 4 I ? s* 4 1 m h*,« , m 1 i\n% t * ,tij « ill 'rf'liin , 

I tint * 4, I him f <!4 ila# *n .41 4 I 4*44 ns nin t*a «4tt* 1 isu* la* 
ftttali l«4i . a*| * hv>< h * * t I * um.f % «n aJl si^ fh* h, 41*4 

;li<lllltr na - 4 h if f 4 < »h* *>'■! 1 * ^ ** #* * t>4 slilinli if I 

I »t'! «! ’all ‘ i \ r, «n 1 1 . ’ , < * 1 , ‘a 1 r, |Sw ahS 

In U» j «h »' h h - I * h-n• In.*nu, l»'»t a a *,»i # linn hntnn I tlttnh 

I»*4 n f fhp , a. 4 *fi , ‘I'h* 4* 1 ♦ fn., mfa li U I# h ^ 1**14 n< 
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the place for me to he so mad as to drive away so active 
ally as Mr. Hinton seems to be. Thank you for your lotto* 
and pardon my freedom of reply. 

From iiis Mother. 

August 30, 1824. 

... I thank you for your sermons. They arrived at tho 
happy moment to be valuable to me . . . those I most par¬ 
ticularly admire are ( Wait on the Lord 3 ; and ‘ Man goof 1* 
forth to his work, and to his labour/ 1 and the one on pray or- 
I am very loth to part with them. ... 

Pray take care of your health. Your dear Father desirt'H 
his love. Adieu, my dear—that the Almighty may guide ami 
preserve you in all things is my earnest prayer. 

To his Mother. 

August } 1824, 

. . . Thank you for your kind hint about future sorrnonH* 
which I shall attend to. At the same time I doubt whether 
I shall have occasion to preach on the texts you mention f«*r 
some little time. My parish (I fear) wants to be taught t hi* 
very principles of Christian doctrine. It has not got ho far a i i 
to abuse them. Different places, of course, require different 
treatment. I shall certainly always strive in every pulpit #** 
to preach the Christian doctrines as at the same time to warn 
people that it is quit© idle to pretend to faith and holiness, 
unless they show forth their inward principles by a pure din 
interested upright line of conduct. 

My afternoon sermons have, thank God, succeeded vory 
well, and I find myself much stronger in voice than when I 
began preaching. 

Thank Charles for his two French letters. Tell him the* 
article in the ‘ Quarterly ’ on pulpit eloquence is by Milman. 

In the autumn of this year Mr. Newman was called home 
by grave accounts of his Father’s illness, and found him on Iiih 
death-bed. 

T The Editor was once told, by Mr. Newman’s sister, that this vn%m 
the text of his first sermon. 
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1 'imM him 

»!«< tu„t ! 7 , l ->‘,* 1 . 

My % * mr *i*^p Frit ftrr4 imh »j«n >sn*m 1 

liiiinnif to ,41 i? It i*. inn* h i**»u * .t .**4 in f hr t % 4 iMUitt*, . , , 
fit* fWtftri tf U» »'* . * U’} f«» ip} t\ ?M |4tl 14ff. , . .Oft 

lir f *14 turn fins?, <* * f I ** # t»**sf <4’ r i^.r i u n v 

ntiltilH, lit* ImuM b * 1 III**1 *' *«4f 4 M* 4 |m 4 p! o|uM»*tt 
in riiii;>i4ltAfifiti h ifli tijiii, , , * I iliisik 14*4 %*mr Knlti^r IrM 
tmm iiiii*’I* trut* m4 ti*u« j» *iii Imi* ti«.* Jr hi flttfv ur Itnir flui \, 

, , , I 1*4* f* j«r*l mifliu.* !<♦ VmM fit* 1 i* 4 If* 

ipfitf \>m n**%% >. , luif I flunk i* m.nilil ftM liiiH!» 8 r l*n latuf 

In k* # f |i vmt in i/»n>4MM ** **l In * i ul iflin 

111 II |t«%4tf* 4 !4I I 4fr v l*4|r|lisu| lUlf ri»*8 tin III’ 1. 5 *’t tf t 

tnsl in Ip* n»t»a4 *’|p 4 t«* linn Tit* 4 nu4 m*h 

mrfr v»iy 4»«'« f*< ** x» li r 

Tinti tliPiu Ii4 f i I**|*|4 *hp 4. 14 i? j'l^uWpf fur 

1**41 ||t*r ’ I >,'«** Ut u nil J*tiit4 Ii4*nurui v [ ||r iurtt* fi*r , 

inn! I** |*Mf Muf lu * i» ujk|, uu4 * -ii4 * i «»*l Wr *, * t mu * l m%% ,u4 j 
lliu *»l M‘tx* 4 tv Ip * *nl la. in .f **»tt 4 * ||r *.iii«n| m 

| »*'‘ 4* ** » 4 liUul fir f ou’M, L'<Ut> 'U Pi , *u4| 41 I I* ti J-if m # f 4t4 
} \ pu , f itit'M. 4 \ jfi.iui mi i *>>4 .4h«I < * Mi 

ttruf ' Hr r » .IffH Uf| 4fpl **4 litiii *h ti^t 

ur*k, rlr'U.f r s l # ‘ r 4 41 | # *♦. * < ( < MUillfi fpilUif i»Ut Mull |m 

f;»*( . f h’ 14§ * T ft* ll f i JisU;''f'l* lilt # Ii4 I lf4*T 

tliil ftn flip i pr li« i*44 im M»uip*r t 4 I 'tiuMI ssn-?rnr mu* .iwullipr 
.ilifitllipr/ Hu t'liiir.441 |»n I*«*Lr *i |*r mnl'li >^s|p|| pu|fi$| 4 r*<i k 
&n*i fuuu*%l \ %4iuv in |||» 

f f 4ti a fii4ii kr n Sif‘.%frri4l| ? 4 uIih m-c i u i|» # 44 I | IupI 

flftlW Min* lu Hr# l*» iiip» »*r *41 luff liw 

14*1(1* mi’iv i*i tint tnr rp**4 t*t Hunt f !ip rti'4j^t«*r *4 l%iiiili 

Mf» tilril «tt \S fuifir* S^pU'HiU'f :f*k 1 K? I III 

flfp 'tiffin ilniry i* flu 4 failhm \n% r-i^fi ; 

iHiiJtrf li, Hip fciil tlilfiri f«i IfiV rl*uif 

I4flll^r* ^ l»pf| i |||P, I f41lu^*u| to ill** gf'tivn l#f Mf 

ftfiiflr**)! I Mi M**4*pr <m« 4 lit* 4 i*4irr 4»i|» |p*j«i t« livn 

to mm i«p wiiimwi # Iml I Itiink I »li#il wllirr 4in % if Inn 
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college walls, or as a missionary in a foreign land. No matter 
where, so that I die in Christ. 1 

Shortly after the loss of his Father, Mr. Newman hears 
from his aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Newman, of his grandmother's 
declining state. 

Mrs. E. Newman to J. H. N. 

November 4, 1824. 

My poor dear Mother is much the same as when you saw 
her, but still weaker and in much pain; but when she does 
speak she talks more of you and Francis than of anybody. 

She lived to the May of the following year, having attained 
the age of ninety-one. On the notice of her death occur these 
words : 4 She was my earliest benefactor, and how she loved 
me!’ 2 * 

Some pi'ivate notes remain of Mr. Newman's visits to his 
sick parishioners. One of these experiences may be given, as 
telling something of the matter and manner of his pastoral 
visiting : 

. . . August , 1824 [or possibly 1825].—John C. . . ., perhaps 
thirty-five : had been a coachman, and all his life in the society 
of coachmen. . . . For some months past, hearing he was in a 
declining way, I have called from time to time, and particularly 

1 In the Apologia, referring to an earlier date, we read: ‘ I am 
obliged to mention, though I do it with great reluctance, another deep 
imagination that at this time, the autumn of 1816, took possession of 
me. There can be no mistake about the fact, viz. that it would be the 
will of God that I should lead a single life. This anticipation, which 
has held its ground almost continuously ever since . . . was more or 
less connected in my mind with the notion that my calling in life would 
require such a sacrifice as celibacy involved; as, for instance, missionary 
work among the heathen, to which I had a great drawing for some 
years. It also strengthened my feeling of separation from the visible 
world, of which I have spoken above.’— Apologia pro Vita sua , p. 7. 

2 See stanzas to his brother, F. W. N., in the volume of poems en¬ 
titled Verses . 

In her affection all had share— 

All six, she loved them all; 

Yet on her early-chosen pair 
Did her full favour fall; 

And we became her dearest theme, 

Her waking thought, her nightly dream. 



trii f'/,** : /;,/■■ Ki 

]t*ff I iritis .ii ,*'* - * U’.4 4*1 IV* ,nr , , ‘ At !* 5s dh, lU* %\ n 

Ih'IW** \ r l< I»l4) , I Vkil aid |**f\ | t»* ',fl 34i»**i 4 »'5 !* lr j, 4l’ In ■ 

£414*f » *!•. * *'» \ *!*• H » 1 * s .’ »»| rr;;j )f « I Ir f W'd *•! 4!i 

H h**<id \ I»iu4xii, * *1 V* hn h h** w h h*’4 !#» I»* irIiM^4. 9 i ♦ <«i u a , 

inn J ntnvtfyl Hi li n«4,; .J’.mvA im*. , n*id In* rU',;!*! t*» tw »*•* j 
tlirtiilltil ’ in .u ?l d w dh »• 4! ^ i * fLnf hr f.iiMttml 

\\ till ;v rfri ,i% hi. in h* 4* '* iV ban ' >nt'h m thr .1 -ms r *«f lln>. 
rniHrrmf n«n 1 li.nl wailt linn vr drtVu 4f, I fltr Vd trlmr 
In tLi\ 1 t* *un4 tlad 1 4 * ’ li.ni ’.mi-irnH t!m jUrr A i hr -w *n Ad *»t 
nil! \\a ■ falrii Vl byn» .n»4 f**.u * !«ir-,f fsytyt Inin* hwI in* *, 411 ! 
In* W* 4 a :**» * 4 lb \rf% humblr 4H*I v %\ yrd , *uti| 

\\ iilmuty In^-nrA d« u li d I •.,*,«! ill*' tiiMn^-r at i»*n» 

I w 4a Ifwfrut and* ti | j4r4, fVntftj; I** *'|**Mk 4144111 *'.! flfr 

* torsilH,; »*| lb <{ nf If 14 & f Ilia %%n$hlU l ,? l h \ »4 t*j |li-|ll % 
IWfiini t»* innl-' | l? ia 4 jatintt if 4 |trnlii?ir*» 411 *! 

\h itli« l»M*t I*»n 4 f -4 '.I n*'»ni da li-iini lu In a UtfV, «ir, t ’<} ««(»<* 

iv f$f f .t iMldjl 1 *n» m ui |ii'as»4 adln! ntssA r*tnilj4 Sill ilfallli ; **14 
t|»r titvr .‘4*1 * ,! i 'Hn hr ,\k'{ I Minn | 1 iiillilm f-n/v, 141 flm IV 41 * 
nf m*!! ilm j 14*> 3 * ,nn4 m! lainn!* nto al mm 4 |*!* a r lip* in»n 4 | % 1 % i*| 
tVi'lifd,rn »-v ! in aaln! *.f .s’r- *4 fts<* ,*•* u Int, n-<i 1**11 rrlidiMti 
Ini* f Ilf ‘81 tit*-dll h< *h ) My ( <! fan « »'n/ <, «* , t* y| I hrsr ’4«»'ri|l| s 
All till''* In* '■* ''Hi* i ta innaid iunt lli4dl*r«t tnr nil |Vr%rt»fl), 
! rtlll ll»lJain4 *4 t hr a n s > • m! I III a Ilia lli*itliri, 1 -.r»‘, i. 
f 1*1 itfli ill a >h<* « inin4 |ir srnll*» I r»*t f t ><«l4*'l*hrt* 

?i«f tut’J* 4*! Inns n 1 j d fly «* 4 L m| llm ll»*h iHjaiil mil m 

It » '4!l|»b I*S4t ( 

# rt|n ♦ Ml'lf r rl !?»? bufr . flf.lt Mr 

liillM*- tt fc n Mi«m4 l»fa |»4ii*Jint l|*n unil*. 

Ilia i*i4lr;a' lln* AtLr Imi iHli 1 lill* %di , fbt! I*#*-*| lit I V?4 * \uV 
till* 4* * «»'* l.d IMfi at | r % n*y. it-nf sSn- 4 I 11 I lltrs 41 % 4f * sllllllinit ‘4 

llltil id li’4 > 1 , 43 nl 34*44* iiy-13 iiinl tftrui. |rnti*ii,, jmIi iifyj ti| iriM 
itr »' ItV thr i*4| I *4 \t.f'ntiri«"ia > It 4i *JW* nf lir» t h%i % „ 

Hr*4t, M»n Itidr'ild |\ti n*lai, I linnl tk , i*.m jrnir #ui*l ntSnd"*. 

Mil. Itlt|i$:l4 l*l til;I" J, It 

A Mi'riiibri* *4*4, iMji l, 

Mr. If I'ltaf lire * # »In \1 * Kriitmili* illi*i 

fr| fin tiivpn ttn:n # |r?t «f llir Atlp^Wdiiu, 

If Mr, ^r«nn«# itrit fn t^r^fpr #1 nirifi|i<*r l Mr, 

Hi4n‘f ttill l*** h4pp%’ In J4<*jrt»nr III f UMm f« lilt’ tnilflliii! m 
It ntfiilltliil^ t«n* rh% Imn 1 * 1 fknnt 

jN Jl, I tlnJiirti * 1 . II S | 

n>t*, t. H 
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To his Mother. 

January 17, 1825. 

I got down very safely on Saturday by half-past three. It 
was very cold on the journey, the wind blowing against us all 
the way. To my great mortification I was obliged, not merely 
to put on my cloak, but even to wrap myself in it. X had the 
satisfaction, however, of observing that the outside passengers 
in front had close box coats as well as cloaks ; and on arriving 
at Oxford I had the additional gratification of hearing it was 
the coldest day we have had. I bathed the following morning 
[the cold bath at Holywell]—yesterday—and got through the 
duties of the day without fatigue. The waters have retired 
from the flat country about us, and have left effluvia which aro 
neither agreeable nor wholesome. 

The subscription for St. Clement’s Church amounts to 
above 2,600?., and the colleges are yet to come. Mr. Peel has 
subscribed 100?., so has Mr. Heber. Lord Liverpool’s carriage 
being at the Bishop’s door, has collected a crowd : Mr. Canning 
is with him. I forgot to talk to you about your delightful plan 
for next Long Vacation. 

In a note-book he writes : 

As yet the church subscription flourishes greatly, and my 
Sunday school is in a good train for success. I line! I am 
called a Methodist. 


To his Sister Harriett. 

February 14, 1825. 

Will you think me out of my senses when I tell you I have 
engaged to write in two publications in spite of my other 
occupations ? and one of them the ‘ Encyclopaedia ’ I But I 
must explain myself. I was . conditionally engaged, as you 
know, to the £ Theological Be view,’ when Whately sent me a 
message that he wanted me to write some theological articles 
(ecclesiastical history, for instance) in the * Encyclopedia.’ 
And so firmly was his mind made up on the subject, that 
before he received my answer he wrote to Smedley about it, 
who, in sending me a draft for my Cicero article (14?.), ex¬ 
pressed his hope in a civil way that I should comply with 
Whately’s arrangement, I had made up my mind in the affir¬ 
mative, and for the following reasons : (1) I am persuaded, as 




whatrly nuggostcd, that .scnmut* writing hy has a tun 
cltuu'y t<» product* it Ioom\ rambling kind of uotttpo at tint* tuiy 
u\un of thought. (2) T!MMuvIt*sm.stn*rtlartirI.^iil prusont aro in 
thu Imndsof a pursuit w horn a curtain fraud of tititto | Whatrly | 
clous not Hkt\ and \\ mhos kindly to md* 4itnto tuts Now t 
thought* in mi important n u<nk in* an Knuyrlopudm, wln*n an 
opportunity \\as thurt* otlurod mo of inthiuttumg tIn* rcligmtts 
tom* of thu work, it wiis my duty to anatl mvsrlf of it, fill 
M y yrftit ohjoution to \\ riling u .Mv»mc! tinio in tin 1 wnih was 
Im*c*iiuso I wished to clovotc' my tiuu* to *ttidies more eotiuivtod 
with my profession. This is now returned ; 1 do not, howeier, 
begin till June next. 

To ms MoTtuttt* 

Ft hr mi ey 1 f > I Vim 

The Kitliseripitoti to the rltitn'lt niiioiiiits to 11 , 700 /. Wo 
hojw to got MUI! t from the KortHy* and n lilmral pursuit Inw 

Haiti ho will xuhsrrilio whatever is ti unify want id to the aiuntuti 

of 1,000/. I fmr the ehureh will rust tI # CHKI# s 

At last f have ttmtmged to liegm n Sunday school. Wo 
could gut no Room of nny kind. Mo Ihmey was kind enough 
to give* the* ohutvh u Mo\e, and now wu ntuMor in ifm ehuteh, 
hut ihuru is no Hooin, 


These words explain what follow ,, Iu order to n o the 
ehureh u temjKtrury gallon w a » found m*eev»»u y, The l«*dy 
of t ho old ehureh, small us if \*a ^ bring i«» doubt nowded 
with putfts, ami thus atlordiug no proper utaiulmg or silting 
r«Him for uulmlarn «»r teachers, 

Tti itis Mtrrmti, 

JAfivli | 4 t^yy 

« * * 'Dm difficulty of w aiming ha< ho* u tnei eonm, end 
now to thu mott* suihat i one of tie* nr* f e*u of #§ gallery, If 
was estimated at VMK An Mhjccinm wa* ante ipated on {lit* 
wore of its Itrinn likely lo tiurt tin* subs* ripUou t«* the n«% 
church. Tlii* made it ««ve,at§y tln.it not a slntlm# *»f tip* 
money should mum from the parmli, amt that the sttW*ijyiton 
should In* t|tiilo priuito, Tim hmlmp j I#«ggej w m imt against 
it, A ft tend of m%w* Inn stdotTibnt Itt/., Ids bitfn»r#ir ntotliur 
h/.t imd ipiiriiiiii oflior frirtifts h/ i# \m ad*^* tny own nulnmpfion* 
Afbtr till cltllinttf im it w*m In'gnn on Monday and tlnntmt 
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yesterday. It will contain ninety-four children. We are in 
some want of teachers, but get on better than we did. 

I have undertaken for the k Encyclopaedia Metropolitana ’ 
the memoir of Apollonius Tyanaeus, and the argument on 
Miracles, as connected with it. It is a very difficult subject, 
and I hesitated before I accepted it. It requires a great deal 
of reading and much thought. No doubt it will improve me 
much, but it must be done by September, and cannot be begun 
till June. I trust God will carry me through it. I am in 
hopes the £ Theological Review’ will not claim my promise. 
[This hope proved fallacious.] 

To ms Mother. 

March 29, 1S25. 

You have seen by the papers, perhaps, Dr. Elmsley’s death, 
and Whately’s appointment to the Headship of St. Alban. Hall. 
He has done me the honour of appointing me Vice-Principal. 
This will not be a great addition to my income—perhaps 50£. 
a year; but it is a post of considerable authority and respon¬ 
sibility. I am Dean, Tutor, Bursar, and all—in his absence, 
indeed, Principal. I think I hinted something of the kind to 
you last summer as a possible thing. . . . 

The following tender mother’s letter needs perhaps an 
apology for its insertion; but hers was a troubled life, and 
such pleasure as the letter shows, would have been at any time 
the greatest reward that her son’s successes could earn him : 

Mrs. Newman to her Daughter IT. E. N. 

March 31, 1825. 

. . . Next, my dear, I have a very agreeable piece of news 
to tell you. On my return I was delightfully greeted by a letter 
from John, to say he can and will come here next Wednesday to 
stay till Saturday morning. Though short, it will be a delight¬ 
ful peep at him. Of course you will wish, if possible, to return 
to us on Wednesday evening. I look forward to Wednesday as 
a happy day, please God ! Next, my dear, I must beg you to 
be prepared to treat J ohn with the proper respect due to a real 
‘ Hon.’ To be serious ; Dr. Elmsley of St. Alban Hall is dead. 
John’s friend Whately is appointed ( Principal,’ and he has 
nominated John' £ Vice-Principal.’ . . . Were it anyone but 
J ohn I should, fear it would be too much for his head or his 


Coi tmr f tFF 


I Si'S 


R5 


Ui'ttrt at mi un tn*o ; hut in hint l h.m* tho comfort 

imtirijint ion tlmt ho will thi* It in jmwor for fit** hottUtf of tlin-.n 
who entrust him with it ; that fio util not l»o hi^h mituind ; 
that lm w ill ho mm luh»U’» to mail him olf of hi t talonU umi 
authority, 1 11 ourroot ami iitijmno a Hull. . . . 


Hi;v, Hit. ,1 i:\k\vn Vin; t ’tt wrtat.oit, to 
Kt;u *1. II. Nuuiw. 

Ayrii *lti t 

Allow tm* to tnko flu* u|»j«»rtunity of in# you In 

ftmmr tin' rimorhty wtth it **ruinn lit St, MuiyX, rithor iu 
tho morning or aftornuon of WhiUnutiny ih*\I. 


It r,\, J. If. Ni.wmw to Ur.%, Hu. 

AyrH 50 , \$*^h 

Allow list* li* my of tin* kiittifioMi \\ ith %tltkh 

v«*ii him* Iioftoittnl iut% Iiv tho *»f a £*mirtior% turn in 
I ho ftiiuM-Mlv | *u I| nt, t nm so» yrt» ftmtinor, um ttmvfH'nnitt'rtl 
| S*.Ih I un* «*u!\ il l Ir’iirnti |, mill |Vr| HtVM'lf m»* hi nOlirimit 

for Mil’ll Utl ofhru thnt I Hill >t hrg ft* tlorlltio It. 

Arrrjit mV iito^t MtirHo for your Iiintl lihoriilit) to 

tho or|»ImiiH of in) |mn »liiou**t mho, f run n nuo \t»u, nliiiitf 
111 tu'inl of to vt s ijvm 4 aitri\ 

Un May »*h lv*y\ Mr, NVwimttt wa-i otilninnl Ih 
Mr. Xrutiiiiti hvvm** I** lotto l«nni nt ftm fttno in nil lint 
utti\rival f»iottr til lit i j‘rtri*.li ; hut, if flint* mtmt I#* ait o%rojt 

lion, hi * jott run I rrmrilh w hat nil rV|»orirurn mill !»* ]>to|ai nl 
for in tlio ohiniifi otto : * f Initl ii iln|4tlo wifh my »*tti^rrn tit 

Mny* wtilth rial* tl tit fltoir Iniitstn tin* rlitftrlt* ami wo now 
hilt# m HHtttwA 

To It. Iv X, 

Jn m 10, tK*J5, 

My M!t#**r* iiriM|!tilo timti* ; nm! flm htrittrvi /.mini folium 

. I hinny irfi f#«I»tott for Hri loiiti) , \\ rtltt** May Hast, ||o 

will not* nlit/%! n,?n*i*t urn }*n t!to Hi, tlotitMilX rtimry J till 
(Itrklttiiiv 

lit tlm viifsiftPT of tlik your it mm mmmumt I hit I un t lit* 

Prin«‘t|ml of Ht. AlbtitX (WlmU»ly) Imihttg tlifnrti with hU 
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family for the vacation, Mrs. Newman ^ 

should occupy the Principals lodgings during * ' 
the Long Vacation. 

To ms Mother. , 

I need not say how glad I am you are c< »i * * * i 
to have a sacrament August 7, at St. Clemen t * - * i 
a great satisfaction to me, if two of my sis t «* * ’ * < 
time partake of it the first time you hear * 
administered it as priest for the first time.] 

His sisters Jemima and Mary had lately I ****** 
To J. C. N. 

. . . Pusey, by this time, I suppose, is ne*vi* * 
Xvprov (Churton) on his way to Rome ; and 3A *f * 
to his curacy, which is near Bath. 

The Provost [Copleston] has been so ind I J ** 
has been to Cheltenham, and goes again, I fanojy* * 
has called on me, and in very polite language * I * 
write a third article, which I declined ; to win* 
rebutter, and I a sur-rebutter ; and there the ***** 1 

Tell Mary I sometimes think of her. 

Rev. John Keble to Rev. J. II. IN m %% 

• /** f $ 4 

’Tis a shame to give the curate of Sb. < *I> 
additional trouble this hot weather, but now 
and-mortar man [he was rebuilding St. CIc**r«#n 
and must learn to bear the heat. I wish y* **% 
grand work being begun; may it prosper ii* t l*« 
. . . The leaves are beginning to shrink and 3f**1 
were frozen, and the corn is almost ready to *•*■** 
you a cool breeze and plenty of ice and lcmt *** s** 
very warmly and affectionately yours, j ^ ^ 

Rev. E. Hawkins to Rev. J. H. 1ST if %% i 

-*‘f 

I hope by this time your essay on Miraelo** *1 
a posteriori parts, and all the contents of all t li*^ 
window-seat, are in a beautiful state of effervt*^#' * i 
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R Ik Pncv* ( 1 ‘Vllow %%i Orm!) to Kt;v. J. II, Nj:wm\\\ 

f/« »///«♦/**« : Jm/i#»/ IP* 

I haw* n*»t ni iiu\ film* tWyfottnfi my mit^i'mnfrfit to mid 
tlm jijirt of !**•<-* |*|y, R*-.111*4) tlmt mlntrs to usiru**1** >, but I 
own I wjis wit h tho rrntlf, Sonin ntiti'In ju*inf » 

norm wrll don* 4 , oth**r s am mi*ntntinnil ; iitsd though ftto 
whnln work srrin . to hr |iri/,i‘d n h tin* I'liIUvif. null most sali. 
fiuiory firm* I did not moons to rot‘o*4tttm tin* tttimfrr who s * 
w»rn in tin* tsun 4 uf «d |»it-«•«*. I will* huwrvor not to do 

nothing nxtrnrt iiti\ |*ottits, illu %trntions, tVr,* wlsirli tuny 
fnrtimli you with imy tsmttor tor fhott^hl, * , . Of mtr I took m, 
< *hirkn initl Itsttoii mi tin* itrsurnvttou mroin to bn \i«ry tintnli 
priml, so I*ord liiftnlton. I would Inno rniwl Norton in 
‘ Doftnim 1 tor yon id mo, Imt it b* not in tlso library. 

I bum now Imru lirro six wroli% mad not mi itnirlt m I 
wish* nttniiil fltrro lortum * n tl#iy for tin* sain* of tin* Ri-rmtm, 
mo wlmt MH'irty I run, iitnl Imjio to fir Jih!i% nt tlm t*ttd of tlm 
tiiin% Inuudnrstatid <|»mtty w*«It, hut twm not vt*t mad 
lutijuj ntiough 11.11*t wirirtv mounts to know it, As to wImt I 
hum Hvvn of f Irrtniiii m*|«trv in dtffhmnf sttbjrrts, it mctm t»» 
In* 1*111**1* fitorr soli*I tliiin u nndlv imamu to. 

I ho|w* )ottr rlitirrli is r«t|*tdU » and t lint * w itSiont 

hurt tun your Imalth, \ *»u fV§-I thr p8»d nut urn do* 104, 

Ht;v, J, Port; to Itr.o d. If 

lit, 

t ntii r\tmm*dy sorry to dimomr that, owum no doubt to 

tlin inttIft|i|ii*ify of |*nsifirs.;-i iti mttr hand.**, %mt urn m n r**m 
j»trfo m i \oti-4 f»*\**r, Y«ti rrtlfftffH oiiTWurfe yoitrsidf, #nn| 
ymtr ojtistlr infortm^i itin, withoui v**ttr motif toning if, that, 

yott %% ; rrn in |«»w s^irtfs, Pmipi thtwit nin! j.<iy tun Votir |»roiiiisri| 
\ih*t» <‘mtutry nsr* n«tirlly» .^riumry, mitt r«dii%nft»*tt 

front itituiiHi* iitttl nirrw tt« 4 wiitt^ slttily ; 11 Itniiiy wrSruniP, milli 
ii limit!tint 11**111% *i’*\ 

llnv, thi, WiiATHi.v i« J. Ik %tmnmn 

#V* mht r i*71 

Ah you m mm It ntltidro toy fiilkiry, I ivtll Inmotir yon by 
ttfrntittg 11 n*ry if*****! imy of rln^nfytin* nr 1^*1 % of 

Itufiifiiiinli; iiiiiindy* ti* AmtotJo% in 
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the c Poetics * of the manoeuvres performed on words; some are 
curtailed, some enlarged, some altered, some invented, some 
borrowed from foreigners, some transferred from one sense to 
another, some tacked on where they are not wanted, and some 
confounded together. 

I trust to come out the beginning of the term with a volume 
of essays made out of University sermons. 


Rev. E. Hawkins to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

September 27, 1825. 

... I have also' replaced forty volumes for you in the 
library, but I perceive you have still several in your keeping. 
Enjoy your holiday and return to your duty the better for it. 

In the Long Vacation Mr. Newman takes a short holiday 
with his friend Bowden in the Isle of Wight, and writes ox its 
beauties : 

To ms Sister Harriett. 

Teartree, Southampton : September 29, 1825. 

Bowden’s is in a very fine situation; exquisite in scenery. 
Yesterday we made an expedition in a yacht to the Needles. 
The beauty of water and land only makes me regret that our 
language has not more adjectives of admiration. 

To ms Mother. 

Peartree: October 2, 1825. 

I have tried to write, for I have little or no time, from a 
different reason, indeed, from my want of time ab Oxford, for 
here it has been from drives, sailings, music, <fec. I hope this 
recreation will quite set me up for the ensuing term. The 
weather, indeed, has been beautiful. I have been persuaded 
to stay my whole holiday here. J elf takes my duty for me. 

We have been round the Needles, made an excursion to 
Carisbrooke, dined with Mr. Ward ; we breakfasted also with 
Judge Bailey. We have had music almost every evening ; 
Bowden, you know, plays the bass. I saw Kinsey at Mr. 
Ward’s. I have not been idle; I am reading Davison on 
Primitive Sacrifice, and have written much on other subjects, 
and thought about some sermons. I return Wednesday next 
to Oxford. 
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To his Mother. 

Oxford: October 26, 1825. 

My holiday was passed very pleasantly at Peartree. They 
wished me to come again in the course of tlxe autumn, and 
when they found that impossible, pressed me to come at 
Christmas. I have promised, however, to make the visit 
annual. Pusey is just returned, after having been nearly lost 
at sea. 


To his Mother. 

Oriel: November 14, 1825. 

I have taken bark according to Dr. Bailey’s prescription 
for three weeks ; and this, added to my excursion, has made 
me so strong that parish, hall, college and ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ go 
on together in perfect harmony. I have begun the essay on 
Miracles in earnest, and think I feel my footing better and 
grasp my subject more satisfactorily. 

I can pursue two separate objects better than at first. It 
is a great tiling to have pulled out my mind. I am sure I 
shall derive great benefit from it in after life. 

I have joined in recommending Pusey not going into orders 
yet. He has so much to do in the theological way in Hebrew 
and Syriac. 

Looking back in 1826 on the work done in 1825, there are 
again allusions to the clash of occupations pressing at this 
time. The refreshment of Mr. Newman’s holiday had enabled 
him to return to the various calls on his energies with less 
sense of painful effort than he suffered from when such en¬ 
forced breaks upon concentration of thought were for any 
length of time the rule. 

I have been involved in work against my will. This time 
last year Smedley asked me to write an article in the ‘ Encyclo¬ 
paedia. ’ After undertaking it Whately offered me the Vice- 
Principalship. The Hall accounts, <fec., being in disorder, have 
haunted me incessantly. Hence my parish has suffered. I 
have had a continual wear on my mind, mislaying memo¬ 
randa, forgetting names, &c. . . . The succeeding to the tutor¬ 
ship at Oriel has occasioned my relinquishing my curacy to 
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Mr. Simcox, of Wadham, at Easter next; at the* same than 
resigning tlio Vico-Principalship of 8t. Alban Hall, beinK 
succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Hinds. 

The interval of a year and a half between Mr. Newman’s 
election to Oric and his ordination has been illustrated by his 
letters. It is now time to return to the Memoir, and its 
history of the influence of Oriel within that period on his 
mind and principles. 




AIJTOI5 IOC] HA I’llI <! A h M I'] M'() I H 


<’H AI*TKU lit 

The rt^fmioilillity of hoot m* tug gimruntw In tho Fnivt*i%i(v% 
lltiii Nownmn % in npito tif hi* ill in tho Hrlmnlx, wiih 

thwrt mg itS 4 di*t motion* wm now f mnxfnrml from 

Trinity to thirl ; amt, if it hud rotjutrod rnttragp in him to 
otthr huuHolf to hi* olootor* in tho lattor ruling**, it iiUo 
rt*ijtiirt*4 oourngo, to Inn* Itron f«ttd» in thorn to tnko him. 
Strung a* tltry Im* in fhrir rrlmurr on tin* iudoj»ondomt* 

mill purity of thoir olootiom*, nttd liroiitl a* worn t hoir nhouldorn 
if publio opinion wto inuikod nguiuxt thorn, Mill linn’ hint, in 
of**wmii!s| him, tnkrii on ihoiin*ohon n md onus, mu! a md 
anvirty in tho pro *poot »»f hi * ftthm* ; itinh if tho Mur»o of Mioh 
gonoroMf v toward * him loot rritmiitrd nt nil tiitm* pronont 
with him* hr might Inno hoou wiun\ from tin* lmr«l thought* 
nntl wurih, mill tho imputirut not* to whirl* in aft or lit* 

Wto Ini to imlulgo iif t ho r\pon o of snmr of thrift, Howto or 
frtto might I to fttr prinoiplo» ntnl .?*norod tho intoroM?* w hit'll, 
t*n fhoorrmtoitM roforrotl to* It*’ urn dofouding, ho liftd tto rnll 
to forgot tho pit**!, no hr*<mo nt nn nftor daft* to forgot * I hut # 
if ho %%~m ittilo to it^rtl ltt‘» «m tt vtown tit ojtjwtMitoft to thrirx, 
it wii% in truth, thoy who lnt*| put him into n potation rttuMtug 
him in tin mi, 

Ah to tlirir utuirty, upon li*o oiortton, how fjo would turn 

nut, tftorn w- ! oro twliitith, oft hi* lirM iiftnulnrtiofi to thn 
Onttttmiii- Il«nit* drftnbr infills ulioiit him whtrlt limit** him 
wtit ip wit it l #i tltfhrtilf y to tlniMo who I it ought him thorn, In 

tin* first- jilitro* tltoy Itinl to tloul w it It hi** oil rotor shyu**&4, It, 
t limit I** fin*I tlint, with thoir Imut Mlori % thoy* 
ootilil not draw hint nut i*r gut him to outivornt*, lit* xltraitk 

into Itiiti-wlf wltoii ttw duty win* t« iirof thoir mlviiurtv*. VUv%y 
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and fluent as he was among his equals and near relatives, 
his very admiration of his new associates made a sudden 
intimacy with them impossible to him. An observant friend, 
who even at a later date saw him accidentally among 
strangers, not knowing the true account of his bearing, told 
him he considered he had had a near escape of being a 
stutterer. This untowardness in him was increased by a 
vivid self-consciousness, which sometimes inflicted on him days 
of acute suffering from the recollection of solecisms, whether 
actual or imagined, which he recognised in his conduct in 
society. • And then there was, in addition, that real isolation 
of thought and spiritual solitariness which was the result o£ 
his Calvinistic beliefs. His electors, however, had not the key 
to the reserve which hung about him 3 and in default of it 
accounts of him of another kind began to assail their ears 
which increased their perplexity. With a half-malicious intent 
of frightening them, it was told them that Mr. Newman had 
for years belonged to a club of instrumental music, and had 
himself taken part in its public performances, a diversion 
innocent indeed in itself, but scarcely in keeping or in sym¬ 
pathy with an intellectual Common-Boom, or promising a 
satisfactory career to a nascent Fellow of Oriel. 

It was under the circumstance of misgivings such as these 
that Mr. Tyler, Mr. James, and other leading Fellows of the 
day took a step as successful in the event for their own relief 
as it was advantageous to Mr. Newman. Mr. Whately, after¬ 
wards Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, who had lately relin¬ 
quished his fellowship by marriage, was just at that time 
residing in lodgings in Oxford previously to his taking pos¬ 
session of a Suffolk benefice, and they determined on putting 
their unformed probationer into his hands. If there was a 
man easy for a raw bashful youth to get on with it was 
Whately—a great talker, who endured very readily the silence 
of his company, original in his views, lively, forcible, witty 
in expressing them, brimful of information on a variety of 
subjects—so entertaining that, logician as he was, he is said 
sometimes to have fixed the attention of a party of ladies to 
his conversation, or rather discourse, for two or three hours 
at a stretch ; free and easy in manners, rough indeed and 
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dogmatic in his enunciation of opinion, but singularly gra¬ 
cious to undergraduates and young masters who, if they were 
worth anything, were only too happy to be knocked about in 
argument by such a man. And he on his part professed to be 
pleased at having cubs in hand whom he might lick into 
shape, and who, he said, like dogs of King Charles’s breed, 
could be held up by one leg without yelling. 

Mr. Newman brought with him the first of recommenda¬ 
tions to Whately in being a good listener, and in his special 
facility of entering into ideas as soon as, or before, they were 
expressed. It was not long before Mr. Whately succeeded in 
drawing him out, and he paid him the compliment of saying 
that he was the clearest-headed man he knew. He took him 
out walking and riding, and w’as soon able to reassure the 
Oriel men that they had made no great mistake in their 
election. Mr. Newman, on his part, felt the warmest admi¬ 
ration for Whately, much gratitude and a deep affection. If 
his master was now and then sharp, rude and positive, this 
inflicted no pain on so young a man, when relieved by the 
kindness of heart, the real gentleness and generous spirit, 
which those who came near him well understood to be his 
characteristics. The worst that could be said of WTiately was 
that, in his intercourse with his friends, he was a bright June 
sun tempered by a March north-easter. 

During these months Whately was full of the subject of 
logic; which, in spite of the Aldrich read for his B.A. exami¬ 
nation, was quite a novelty to Mr. Newman. He lent him the 
MS. of his e Analytical Dialogues,’ never printed and now very 
scarce, and allowed him to take copies of it, which are to be 
found among his (Mr. Newman’s) papers. At length he went 
so far as to propose to him to cast these dialogues into the 
shape of a synthetical treatise. It was a peculiarity of 
Whately’s to compose his books by the medium of other 
brains. This did not detract at all from the originality of 
what he wrote. Others did but stimulate his intellect into the 
activity necessary for carrying him through the drudgery of 
composition. He called his hearers his anvils. He expounded 
his views as he walked with them; he indoctrinated them; 
made them repeat him * and sometimes even to put him on 
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paper, with the purpose of making use of such sketches when- 
he should take in hand the work which was to be given to the 
public. He attempted to make, at one time, Mr. Rickards 
such an anvil, at another Mr. Woodgate; he succeeded best 
with Mr. Hinds, afterwards Bishop of Norwich; and it was 
in some such way that he began to write his well-known 
Treatise upon Logic through Mr. Newman—that is, under the 
start he gained by revising and recomposing the rude essays 
of a probationer Fellow of twenty-one. 

This work, however—namely, his £ Elements of Logic — 
was not actually published till four years later; and in liis 
Preface to it he thus graciously speaks of Mr. Newman’s 
infinitesimal share in its composition: 

I have to acknowledge assistance received from several 
friends, who have at various times suggested remarks ami 
alterations. But I cannot avoid particularising the Rev. J. 
Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, who actually composed ti* 
considerable portion of the work as it now stands, from manu¬ 
script not designed for publication, and who is the original 
author of several pages. 

Newman, much gratified by this notice, thus acknowledged 
it to Whately: 

November 14, 182G. 

I cannot tell you the surprise I felt on seeing you had 
thought it worth while to mention my name as having con¬ 
tributed to the arrangement of the material [of the work]. 
Whatever I then wrote I am conscious was of little value, 

&c. . . . Yet I cannot regret that you have introduced my 
name in some sort of connexion with your own. There arc'* 
few things which I wish more sincerely than to be known an 
a friend of yours, and though I may be on the verge of pro¬ 
priety in the earnestness with which I am expressing myself, 
yet you must let me give way to feelings which never want 
much excitement to draw them out, and now will not be re¬ 
strained. Much as I owe to Oriel in the way of mental im¬ 
provement, to none, as I think, do I owe so much as to you. 
I know who it was that first gave me heart to look about mo 
after my election, and taught me to think correctly, and 
(strange office for an instructor) to rely upon myself, 
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so much so that, on Dr. \\ 1 lately s coming to <)\lord in 18,17, 
Mr. Newman felt it necessary to use the intervention of a 
friend before venturing to call on him; and twenty years 
later, when Mr. Newman then a Cuthoiie priest was in 
Dublin, in the yearn 18ml 18uS, on his making n like nppline 
tion, ho was informed in answer, from varums quarters, that 
his visit would not lx* acceptable to the Aivhbi bop. 

Dr. Whatoly honoured Mr. Newman with Ids friemMdp 
for nearly ten years. During the ymr in which they were in 
close intimacy at Alban Hall, Mi. Newman served him with 
all his heart as his factotum m tutor, chaplain, bursar, and 
dean ; and he ever found in him a generous, confiding, and 
indulgent superior. Newer was there the faintest shadow of 
a quarrel, or of even an accidental collision lietweeii them, 
though in their walks they often found themselves differing 
from each other on theological (pies! ions. Am to theology, Mr. 
Newman was under the influence of Dr. Wlmtely for four 
years, from 1822 to 182B ; when, coincidently with his h*«\ ing 
Alban Hall, ho began to know Mr. Harrell Froude. On 
looking back he found that he had learned from Dr. Whatoly 
one momentous truth of Revelation, and that win the idea of 
the Christian Church as a Divine appointment, and a-* a miL 
stantivo visible body, independent of the State, and endowed 
with rights, prerogatives anti powers of its own. 

There was another person, high in ptiMtfioti, who, on M %\ 
Newman’s becoming Follow of Oriel, had a part in bringing 
him out of the shyness and reserve which had iit tir*t j*er 
plexed his electors. Tins was Dr. Charles Lloyd, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity. This 
eminent man, who had been the tutor, and was Hie intimate 
friend of Mr. Peel, was in an intellectual and academical 
point of view diametrically opposite to Dr. WLately, and if 
was a strange chance which brought Mr. Newman under the 
immediate notice of divines of such contrary schools. At that 
time there was a not unnatural rivalry between Christ Clittrrlt 
and Oriel; Lloyd and Whatoly were the reifiedlie ti'peewit• 
tatives of the two societies, and of their antagonism, Hhurp 
words passed between them ; they spoke scornfully of twit 
other, and stories about them and the relation in which limy 
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stood towards each other were circulated in the Common- 
Rooms. Lloyd was a scholar, and Whately was not. Whately 
had the reputation specially of being an original thinker, of 
which Lloyd was not at all ambitious. Lloyd was one of the 
high-and-dry school, though with far larger views than were 
then common; while Whately looked down on both High 
and Low Church, calling the two parties respectively Sadducees 
and Pharisees. Lloyd professed to hold to theology, and laid 
great stress on a doctrinal standard, on authoritative and 
traditional teaching, and on ecclesiastical history ; Whately 
called the Fathers ‘ certain old divines, 7 and, after Swift 
or some other wit, called orthodoxy ‘one’s own doxy,’ and 
heterodoxy 4 another’s doxy.’ Lloyd made much of books and 
reading, and, when preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, considered he 
was to his lawyers the official expounder of the Christian 
religion and the Protestant faith, just as it was the office of 
his Majesty’s Courts to lay down for him peremptorily the 
law of the land ; whereas Whately’s great satisfaction was to 
find a layman who had made a creed for himself, and he 
avowed that he was prima facie well inclined to a heretic, for 
his heresy at least showed that he had exercised his mind 
upon its subject-matter. It is obvious which of the two 
men was the more Catholic in his tone of mind. Indeed, at a 
later date Mr. Newman availed himself, when accused of 
Catholicity, of the distinctions which Dr. Lloyd in an article 
in a Review had introduced into a controversy with Rome; 
and others who came within his influence [I believe, Mr. 
Oakeley] have testified to that influence in their case having 
acted in a Catholic direction. But such men attended his 
lectures some years later than Mr. Newman, whose debt to 
him was of a different kind. 

These lectures were an experiment which Dr. Lloyd made 
on becoming Regius Professor, with a view of advancing theo¬ 
logical studies in the University. An annual set of public 
lectures had been usual, attendance on them being made a 
sine qua non for ordination; but Dr. Lloyd’s new lectures 
were private and familiar. He began them in 1823, the year 
after Mr. Newman’s election at Oriel, and the year of Mr. 
Pusey’s. His initial class consisted of eight: four Fellows of 
VOL. I, H 
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Oriel—Jelf, Ottley, Pusey and Newman—and four of Christ 
Church. Others were soon added, notably Mr. Richard Gres- 
well, of Worcester, whose acquaintance with theological topics 
was, for a young man, wonderful. The subjects of the lectures 
betokened the characteristic tastes and sentiments of the 
lecturer. He had more liking for exegetical criticism, histori¬ 
cal research and controversy, than for dogma or philosophy. 
He employed his mind upon the grounds of Christian faith 
rather than on the faith itself ; and in his estimate of the 
grounds he made light of the internal evidence for revealed 
religion, in comparison with its external proofs. During the 
time that Mr. Newman attended his lectures, the years 18211 
and 1824—when he left them on taking orders and a parochial 
charge—the class went through Sumner’s 4 Records of Crea¬ 
tion ’; 4 Graves on the Pentateuch’ ; 4 Carpzov on the Septua- 
gint ’; 4 Pricleaux’s Connexion,’ and other standard works, 
getting up the books thoroughly ; for Dr. Lloyd made the 
lecture catechetical, taking very little part in it himself be¬ 
yond asking questions, and requiring direct, full and minutely 
accurate answers. It is difficult to see how into a teaching 
such as this purely religious questions could have found then- 
way ; but Dr. Lloyd, who took a personal interest in those 
he came across, and who always had his eyes about him, cer¬ 
tainly did soon make out that Mr. Newman held what are 
called Evangelical views of doctrine, then generally in disre¬ 
pute in Oxford; and in consequence bestowed on him a notice, 
expressive of vexation and impatience on the one hand, and 
of a liking for him personally and a good opinion of his 
abilities on the other. He was free and easy in his ways and 
a bluff talker, with a rough, lively, good-natured manner, and 
a pretended pomposity, relieving itself by sudden bursts of 
laughter, and an indulgence of what is now called chctffing at 
the expense of his auditors; and, as he moved up and down 
his room, large in person beyond his years, asking them ques¬ 
tions, gathering their answers, and taking snuff as he went 
along, he would sometimes stop before Mr. Newman, on his 
speaking in his turn, fix his eyes on him as if to look him 
through, with a satirical expression of countenance, and then 
make a feint to box his ears or kick his shins before he went 
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on with his march to and fro. There was nothing offensive 
or ungracious in all this, and the attachment which Mr. 
Newman felt for him was shared by his pupils generally ; but 
he was not the man to exert an intellectual influence over Mr. 
Newman or to leave a mark upon his mind as Whately had 
done. To the last Lloyd was doubtful of Newman’s outcome, 
and Newman felt constrained and awkward in the presence of 
Lloyd ; but this want of sympathy between them did not 
interfere with a mutual kind feeling. Lloyd used to ask him 
over to his living at Ewelme in the vacations, and Newman 
retained to old- age an affectionate and grateful memory of 
Lloyd. Many of his pupils rose to eminence, some of them 
through his helping hand. Mr. Jelf was soon made preceptor 
to Prince George, the future King of Hanover ; Mr. Churton, 
who died prematurely, became chaplain to Howley, Bishop of 
London, afterwards Primate ; Mr. Pusey he recommended to 
the Minister for the Hebrew professorship, first sending him 
to Germany to study that language in the Universities there. 
As to Mr. Newman, before he had been in his lecture-room 
half a year, Lloyd paid him the compliment of proposing to 
him, young as he was, to undertake a work for students in 
divinity, containing such various information as is for the 
most part only to be found in Latin or in folios, such as the 
history of the Septuagint version, an account of the Talmud, 
<fec. ; but nothing came of this design. 

His attendance on Dr. Lloyd’s lectures was at length 
broken off in 1824 by his accepting the curacy of St. Clement’s, 
a parish lying over Magdalen Bridge, where a new church was 
needed, and a younger man than the rector to collect funds for 
building it. Prom this time he saw very little of Dr. Lloyd, 
who in 1827 was promoted to the See of Oxford, and died pre¬ 
maturely in 1829. At the former of these dates the Bishop 
knew of his intention to give himself up to the study of the 
Pathers, and expressed a w’arm approval of it. 

Mr. Newman held the curacy of St. Clement’s for two 
years, up to the time when he became one of the public tutors 
of his College. He held it long enough to succeed in collect¬ 
ing the 5,000?. or 6,000?. which were necessary for the new 
church. It was consecrated after fie had relinquished hi$ 
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curacy, probably in the Long Vacation, when he was away 
from Oxford ; but so it happened by a singular accident that 
neither while it was building nor after it was built was he 
ever inside it. He had no part whatever in determining its 
architectural character, which was in the hands of a committee. 
The old church, which stood at the fork of the two London 
roads as they join at Magdalen Bridge, was soon afterwards 
removed ; and it thus was Mr. Newman's lot to outlive the 
church, St. Benet Fink, in which he was baptized, the school- 
house and playgrounds at Ealing, where he passed his boyhood, 
and the church in which he first did duty. At St. Clement's 
he did a great deal of hard parish work, having in the poor 
school, which he set on foot, the valuable assistance of the 
daughters of the rector, the Bev. John Gutch, Registrar of 
the University, at that time an octogenarian. 

It was during these years of parochial duty that Mr. 
Newman underwent a great change in his religious opinions, 
a change brought about by very various influences. Of course 
the atmosphere of Oriel Common-Boom was one of these ; its 
members, together with its distinguished head, being as re¬ 
markable for the complexion of their theology and their union 
among themselves in it, as for their literary eminence. This 
unanimity was the more observable inasmucli as, elected by 
competition, they came from various places of education, public 
and private, from various parts of the country, and from any 
whatever of the colleges of Oxford ; thus being without ante¬ 
cedents in common, except such as were implied in their being 
Oxford men and selected by Oriel examiners. Viewed as a 
body, we may pronounce them to be truly conscientious men, 
ever bearing in mind their religious responsibilities, hard or 
at least energetic workers, liberal in their charities, correct in 
their lives, proud of their college rather than of themselves, 
and, if betraying something of habitual superciliousness 
towards other societies, excusable for this at that date, con¬ 
sidering the exceptional strictness of the then Oriel discipline, 
and the success of Oriel in the schools. In religion they were 
neither High Church nor Low Church, but had become a new 
school, or, as their enemies would say, a clique , which was 
characterised by its spirit of moderation and comprehension, 
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and of which the principal ornaments were (bplesf on, 1 hi\ isnu, 
Whately, Hawkins and Arnold. Enemies they certainly had. 
Among these, first, were the old unspiritual, high and dry — 
then in possession of the high places of Oxford who were 
suspicious whither these men would go, pronounced them 
* unsafe/ and were accused of keeping Coplestou from a 
bishopric a class of men who must not be confused with such 
excellent persons as the Watsons, Sykes, 0 raw leys of the old 
.bondon Church Societies and their surroundings, though they 
pulled with them ; next and especially, the residents in the 
smaller and less distinguished colleges the representative,*, 
as they may Im considered, of the country party, who regarded 
them as angular men, arrogant, ptnlantie, crotchety, and itotls 
felt envy at their reputation and took offence at the strictness 
of their lives. Their friends, on the other hand, its far as they 
had exactly friends, were of the Evangelical party, who, un¬ 
used to kindness from their brethren, hailed with surprise the 
advances which Ooplenton seemed to he making towards them 
in his writings ami by his acts, and were grateful for that 
liberality of mind which was in such striking contrast with 
the dominant High Church ; and who, in Kehlc again —in spite 
of his maintenance of baptismal regeneration recognised, to 
use their own language, a spiritual man. What a large mint 
her of the Evangelical party then felt, Mr, New man as one of 
them felt also ; and thus he was drawn in heart to hi * Oriel 
associates in projmrt&nu ns he became intimate with them. 

The Oriel Common Uoom has been ulnae sjtoken of ns a 
whole ; but the influence thence exercised on M r, Newman 
came esjicciidly from two of its members, Mr. Hawkins ant! 
Mr. Pusey, of whom Pusey w*ns external to what may be 
technically called the Oriel Hchool. Though senior in age by 
just half a year, he wan junior to Newman in both University 
and College standing, lanng eleetisl at Oriel the year nfler 
Newman, He was a disciple of Lloyds, not of Whately \ or 
jHwhajw it may Im said nut even of Lloyd's, The mm of a tiinii 
conspicuous for hi* religious earnestness and Inn eltnrif ies, he 
left Eton and Christ Church for Oriel, not only tin aero rate 
scholar and a jiorbrnUnia stiidtitit, hut endowed with ii deep 
seriousness and a largiionindcxl tiiHunhiwnWI fml in the sen ice 
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of God and his neighbour, which he had inherited from- his 
home. Newman first saw him on his dining, as a stranger, 
at Oriel high-table, when a guest of his Eton friend Jelf, and 
as a future candidate, as it was reported, for a fellowship. 
Newman used to speak in after life of this first introduction 
to one with whom eventually he was so closely united, and to 
4 the blessing of ’ whose £ long friendship and example/ ns lie 
said in the Dedication to him of his first volume of Sermons , 
he had owed so much. His light curly head of hair was 
damp with the cold water which his headaches made necessary 
for liis comfort ; he walked fast, with a young manner of 
carrying himself, and stood rather bowed, looking up from 
under his eyebrows, his shoulders rounded, and his bachelor’s 
gown not buttoned at the elbow, but hanging loose over his 
wrists. His countenance was very sweet, and he spoke little.- 
This chronic headache nearly lost him his election in the 
following year. After commencing the paper work of the 
examination, he found himself from the state of his head 
utterly unable to complete it. He deliberately tore up the 
exercise on which he was engaged, and withdrew from the 
scene of action. But this abandonment of his expectations 
did not please his friends, and they would not allow it ; they 
forced him hack, and one of the Fellows, then a stranger to 
him, Dr. Jenkyns, afterwards Canon of Durham, gathered up 
the fragments of his composition as they lay scattered on the 
floor, and succeeded so happily in fitting and uniting thorn 
together that they were used by his examiners as a portion of 
his trial. His headaches continued beyond his Oriel years, 
but he was always full of work. When Newman was offered 
the curacy of St. Clement’s, it was at Pusey’s suggestion, and 
Pusey was to have taken part in its duties, when Dr. Xdoyd 
sent him off to Germany. 

It is interesting to trace the course of Newman’s remarks 
on Pusey in his private journal, commencing as they do in a 
high patronising tone, and gradually changing into the expres¬ 
sion of simple admiration of his new friend. April 4, 1823, 
he writes, speaking of the election of Fellows : 4 Two men 
have succeeded this morning’ [E. B. Pusey and W. B,. Churton] 
4 who, I trust, are favourably disposed to religion, or at least 
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moral and thinking not worldly ami careless men *; and ho 
goes on to pray that they may ho brought * into tho true 
Clnnvhd On tho l *M h ho notes down : * l lmvo taken a abort 
walk with Pusey aft or ohuroh and wo hn\e had some, very 
pleasing enn\ eisatiou. Ho in a :oa robing man, and si an ns to 
delight in talking on religious subject*/ Uy May :! Noav man 
has advnnood further in his good opinion of him, He writes:* 

I have lmd sovornl conversations with Pusey on religion 
since l last mentioned him, l low run l ihmht his seriousness ? 
11is vory eagerness to talk of tho Scriptures rooms to prove it. 
May l load him forward, at the same time gaining good from 
him ! He has told mo tho plan of his Essay for the Chan¬ 
nel lor 1 ! pme, and I elearly see that it in much better than 
mine. I cannot think I shall get it; to this day I have 
thought l should. 

And on May IT lie remarks : 

That Pusey is Thine, O Jjord, how can I doubt 1 His deep 
views of the Pastoral Office, his high ideas of the spiritual rest 
of the Hahhath, Ids devotional spirit, his love of the Scriptures, 
his firmness and Beal, all testify to the operation of the Holy 
({host; yet I fear lie is prejudiced against Thy children. Let 
me never he eager to convert him ft* a j>artij <»r to a form of 
o/ritiiott. lamd us both on in the way of 'Thy command¬ 
ments, What am I that I should ho so bloat In my near 
associates 1 

Nothing more is mud in these priuito notes about Pusey 
1 adore the l#ong Vacation ; hut hardly in it mer when he notes 
down : * Have just hud a most delightful walk with Pusey; 
our subjects all religious, * all devotional and practical. At 

last we fell to talking of Henry Marty 11 and mtHmonaries. Ho 
spoke beautifully on the ijuestinti, “ Who tire to go T’ * On 

February I of tins next year (IH*J | j he notes down, 1 Have just 
walked with Pusey ; he serum growing In the heat ihingii— 
In humility anti love of find and limit. What an active 
devoted spirit ! Hod grant he may not, like Martyr, u burn 
m phosphorus 1 n 1 Lastly, tin March L\ when th© year from 
his first iietjiiairttaneti with Pttmty Inttl not yet run out, ho 
writei ; * Took a walk with Pu***y ; ctittaourmai on missionary 
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subjects. I must bear every circumstance in continual r< 
membrance. We went along the lower London road, crosso 
to Cowley, and, coming back, just before we arrived at Mai 
dalen Bridge turnpike, he expressed to me 3 .... The* 
is a blank in the MS. The writer has not pub into wore 
what this special confidence was which so affected him. H 
continues: ‘Oh, what words shall I use i My heart is ful 
How should I be humbled to the dust! What importune 
I think myself of! My deeds, my abilities, my writings 
Whereas he is humility itself, and gentleness, and love, an 
zeal, and self-devotion. Bless him with Thy fullest gifts, an 
grant me to imitate him. 3 

These extracts reached to within a few months of MI 
Newman’s ordination, which took place on June 13, 1824, * 
the hands of Dr. Legge, Bishop of Oxford. It was by tlx 
important event in his life, and the parochial duties whic 
were its immediate supplement, that he was thrown into 
close intimacy with his other friend, Mr. Hawkins, then vi ct 
of St. Mary 3 s—an intimacy not less important in the mark 
left upon him, though far other than his familiar intercours 
with Pusey. Hawkins bore a very high character, and i 
know his various personal responsibilities, and his condm 
under them, was to esteem and revere him ; he liad an abidir 
sense of duty, and had far less than others of that secuk 
spirit which is so rife at all times in places of intellectix 
eminence. He was clear-headed and independent in lx 
opinions, candid in argument, tolerant of the views of other 
honest as a religious inquirer, though not without somethir 
of self-confidence in his enunciations. He was a good park 
priest, and preached with earnestness and force, collect! i 
about him undergraduates from various colleges for H 
hearers. At this date—1824, 1825--on the ground of lieaL 
he never drank wine, and was accustomed to say that 1 
should not live beyond forty. He has already reached eight* 
five years, and in the full use of all his faculties. On hii 
then, bound as he was by his parochial charge to residerx 
through the year, Mr. Newman, then curate of St. Clement 
was thrown in a special way. In the Long Vacation, wh 
the other Fellows were away, they two had Hall and Cora mo 
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Room to themselves. They dined and read the papers ; they 
took their evening walk, and then their tea, in company; 
and, while Mr. Newman was full of the difficulties of a 
young curate, he found in Mr. Hawkins a kind and able 
adviser. 

There was an interval of twelve years between their ages, 
but Mr. Hawkins was, in mind, older than his years, and 
Mr. Newman younger ; and the intercourse between them was 
virtually that of tutor and pupil. Up to this time the latter 
took for granted, if not intelligently held, the opinions called 
Evangelical; and of an Evangelical cast were his early sermons, 
though mildly such. His first sermon, on * Man goeth forth 
to his work and to his labour until the evening/ implied in 
its tone a denial of baptismal regeneration ; and Mr. Hawkins, 
to whom he showed it, came down upon it at once on this 
score. The sermon divided the Christian world into two 
classes, the one all darkness, the other all light ; whereas, 
said Mr. Hawkins, it is impossible for us, in fact, to draw 
such a line of demarcation across any body of men, large or 
small, because difference in religion and moral excellence is one 
of degree. Men are not either saints or sinners ; but they are 
not as good as they should be, and better than they might be— 
more or less converted to God, as it may happen. Preachers 
should follow the example of St. Paul ; he did not divide 
his brethren into two, the converted and unconverted, but he 
addressed them all, as ‘in Christ/ ‘sanctified in Him/ as 
having had ‘ the Holy Ghost in their hearts/ and this while he 
was rebuking them for the irregularities and scandals that had 
occurred among them. Criticism such as this, which of course 
he did not deliver once for all, but as occasions offered, and 
which, when Newman dissented, he maintained and enforced, 
had a great, though a gradual, effect upon the latter, when 
carefully studied in the work from which it was derived, and 
which Hawkins gave him ; this was Sumner’s ‘ Apostolical 
Preaching.’ This book was successful in the event beyond 
anything else in rooting out Evangelical doctrines from Mr. 
Newman’s creed. 

He observes in his Private Journal, under date of August 24, 
1824 : 
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Lately I have been thinking much on iho subject of graeo, 
regeneration, Ac., and reading Sumner k 4 Apostolical IVeacdi- 
ing/ which Hawkins has given mo. Sumners hook threat pun 
to drive me into either Calvinism or Baptismal Uegenernt ion, 
and 1 wish to steer clear of both, at least in preaehing. I nm 
always slow in deciding a question ; and last, night I wan .ho 
distressed and low about it that the thought ewn struck mo I 
must leave the Church, l have been praying about it brforo 
I rose this morning, and T do not know what will be the end 
of it. I think I really desire the truth, and would embrace It 
wherever 1 found it. 

On the following January he writes : 

It seems to mo that the great# stand is to be made, 'tml 
against those who connect a spiritual change with bapfKtti, 
but those who deny a spiritual change altogether. [ Here lie 
alludes to Dr. Lloyd, rigidly or wrongly. | All who cm itV;v4 
the natural corruption of the heart, and the necessity of a 
change (whether they connect regeneration with baptism or 
not), should unite against those who make regeneration a more 
opening of new prospects, when the old srore of otlemm?* is 
wiped away, and a person is for the second time put, in* it 
were, on Ins good behaviour. 

Here he had, in fact, got hold of the Catholic doctrine* tliat 
forgiveness of sin is conveyed to us, not simply by imputation, 
but by the implanting of a habit of grace. 

Mr. Newman, then, Iiefore many months of his clerical life 
were over, had taken the first step towards giving up flu* 
Evangelical form of Christianity; however, for a long while 
certain shreds and tatters 1 of that doctrine hung about hi* 
preaching, nor did he, for a whole ten years, altogether uevrr 
himself from those great religious societies and their meet mgs 
which then, as now, were the rallying ground and the strong t Si 

1 This phrase, 1 shreds and tatters,* had jarred on the reader c flirt 
Kditor), who, encouraged to make comments, ventured to mlt IcIm* %% lint 
seemed its tone. A letter, treating on other matters etmmictetl will* 
the tank in hand, hits this postscript: 

am surprised you should think that by shreds find tiiflrt* 
I meant to express contempt. Kvirn a king’s robe may \m cut up n*i« 
unintelligible bits. I have not looked out the tmssugo"; but I inn 
I meant patches. Catholicism may be held in bits and pieces s lint | 
will look out the phrase.’ 
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of the Evangelical body. Besides Sumner, Butlers celebrateocl 
work, which he studied about the year 1825, had, as \va, s 
natural, an important indirect cHoct upon him in the saixxo 
(Unction, as placing his doctrinal views on a broad phil 0 _. 
sophical basis, with which an emotional religion could 
little sympathy. 

There was another great theological principle which Tx e 
owed to Mr. Hawkins, in addition to that which Siimtier ? s 
work had taught him. Ho has already mentioned it in lii s 
* Apologia—namely, the </iw*/-Oatholicdoctrine of Tradition 
as a main element in ascertaining and teaching the truths of 
Christianity. This doctrine Hawkins had, on Whately 
advice, made the subject of a sermon before then University. 
Whately once said of this sermon to Newman in conversation : 

6 Hawkins came to mo and said, “ What shall I preach about ? 99 
putting into my hands at the same time some notes which li 0 
thought might supply a subject. After reading them 1 sad<l 
to him, “ Capital ! Make a sermon of them by all means. X 
did not know till now that you had so much originality ixi 
you. 5 ” Whately felt the doctrine to be as true as he eonsidorocl 
it: original. 

Though the force of logic and the influence of others luncl 
so much to do with Mr. Newman’s change of religious opinion, 
it must not bo supposed that the teaching of facts had no 
part in it. On the contrary, ho notes down in mcmnramhi 
made at the time, his conviction, gained by personal experiences, 
that the religion which he had received from John Newton 
and Thomas Scott would not work in a parish ; that it was 
unreal ; that this he had actually found as a fact, as JVXx*. 
Hawkins had told him beforehand ; that Calvinism was not ct 
key to the phenomena of human nature, as they occur in tlio 
world. And, in truth, much as ho owed to the Hvangatioctl 
teaching, so it was he never had been a genuine Evangelical. 
That teaching had beam a great blessing for England ; it Hctcl 
brought homo to the hearts of thousands the cardinal axxcl 
vital truths of Revelation, and to himself among others. The 
Divine truths about our Lord and His person and offices, 3ECis 
grace, the regeneration of our nature in Him ; the supreme 
duty of living, not oidy morally, but in his faith, fear, axxcl 
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love ; together with the study of Scripture, in which these 
truths lay, had sheltered and protected him in his most 
dangerous years, had been his comfort and stay when he was 
forlorn, and had brought him on in habits of devotion, till 
the time came when he was to dedicate himself to the Christian 
ministry. And he ever felt grateful to the good clergyman 
who introduced them to him, and to the books, such as 
Scott’s ‘Force of Truth,’Beveridge’s £ Private Thoughts,’ and 
Doddridge’s £ Bise and Progress,’ which insist upon them ; 
but, after all, the Evangelical teaching, considered as a system 
and in what was peculiar to itself, had from the first failed to 
find a response in his own religious experience, as afterwards 
in his parochial. He had, indeed, been converted by it to a 
spiritual life, and so far his experience bore witness to its 
truth ; but he had not been converted in that special way 
which it laid down as imperative, but so plainly against rule, 
as to make it very doubtful in the eyes of normal Evangelicals 
whether he had really been converted at all. Indeed, at 
various times of his life, as, for instance, after the publication 
of his £ Apologia,’ letters, kindly intended, were addressed to 
him by strangers or anonymous writers, assuring him that he 
did not yet know what conversion meant, and that the all- 
important change had still to be wrought in him if he was to 
be saved. 

And he himself quite agreed in the facts which were the 
premisses of these writers, though, of course, he did not feel 
himself obliged to follow them on to their grave conclusion. 
He was sensible that he had ever been wanting in those 
special Evangelical experiences which, like the grip of the 
hand or other prescribed signs of a secret society, are the sure 
token of a member. There is, among his private papers, a 
memorandum on the subject much to the point, which he set 
down originally in 1821, and transcribed and commented on 
in 1826. In 1821—the date, be it observed, when he was 
more devoted to the Evangelical creed, and more strict in his 
religious duties than at any previous time—he had been draw¬ 
ing up at great length an account of the Evangelical process 
of conversion in a series of Scripture texts, going through its 
stages of conviction of sin, terror, despair, news of the free 
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and full salvation, apprehension of Christ, sense of pardon, 
assurance of salvation, joy and peace, and so on to final per¬ 
severance ; and he there makes this N.B. upon his work : 

I speak of conversion with great diffidence, being obliged 
to adopt the language of books. For my own feelings, as far 
as I remember, were so different from any account I have ever 
read that I dare not go by what may be an individual case. 

This was in 1821 ; transcribing the memorandum in 182G, 
he adds : 

That is, I wrote juxta proscription. In the matter in. 
question, that is, conversion, my own feelings were not violent, 
but a returning to, a renewing of, principles, under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, which I had already felt, and in a measure 
acted on when young. 

He used in later years to consider the posture of his mind, 
early and late, relatively to the Evangelical teaching of his 
youth, an illustration of what he had written in his essay on 
Assent, upon the compatibility of the indefectibility of genuine 
certitude with the failure of such mere belief as at one time 
of our lives we took for certitudes. 1 

We may assent [he there says] to a certain number of 
propositions altogether—that is, we may make a number of 
assents all at once ; but in doing so we run the risk of putting 
upon one level, and treating as if of the same value, acts of 
the mind which are very different from each other in character 
and circumstance. 

Now a religion is not a proposition, but a system ; it is a 
rite, a creed, a philosophy, a rule of duty, all at once ; and to 
accept a religion is neither a simple assent to it nor a complex 
assent, neither a conviction nor a prejudice . . . not a mere 
act of profession, nor of credence, nor of opinion, nor of 
speculation, but it is a collection of all these various kinds of 
assent, some of one description, some of another; but out of 
all these different assents how many are of that kind which I 
have called certitude ? For instance, the fundamental dogma 
of Protestantism is the exclusive authority of Scripture ; but 
in holding this a Protestant holds a host of propositions, 
explicitly or implicitly, and holds them with assents of various 

1 Grammar of Assent , p. 243. 
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character. . . . Yet if he were asked the quest i 
probably answer that he was certain of * 

testantism, though Protestantism means a huu< *- 
once, and he believes, with actual certitude, only 
all. 

Applying these remarks to his own ease* In 1 
that, whereas, upon that great change which ^ t 
him as a boy there were four doctrines, all <>t 
with he held, as if certain truths-—-namely, th«>s«* 
Trinity, of the Incarnation, of Predestination* 
Lutheran apprehension of Christ— the first thrt*< 
doctrines of the Catholic religion, and, as being n* 
and really subjects of certitude and capable ot t ?td 
tible possession of the mind, and therefore oti.uli 
case to have faded away, remained indelible t hr 
changes of opinion, up to and over the date of In* 
Catholic; whereas the fourth, which is not trn« 
thought it was, and therefore not capable of hoi* 
certitude, or with the promise of permanent*** 
thought it was so held, did in the event, ns is 11 
a mere opinion or untrue belief, take its ch*|> 
his mind in a very short time, or, rather, wit * i 
him from tho first. However, in his early years* \ 
the passage quoted from his essay, ho conflict I 
distinct doctrines together, as regards their hi*1*1 
and transferred that utter conviction which ho h 
was revealed about the Three Persons of tho Holy 
the Divine Economy to his state of mind relatively 
tenet of justification by faith only. 

Having this confused idea of Christian docf rm< 
own apprehension of it, and considering the Kvnti^i 
ing true, because there were great truths in it, tit* 1 
often spoken very positively as to his certainty ** 
and the impossibility of his changing his mind nti 
one occasion in particular he has recorded \m f**\ 
he found himself affectionately cautioned by Itk 1* 
his own experience of tho world, against the Luth«*f 
and a headstrong acceptance of it. Thin wiih t*fti 
he succeeded at Oriel, and he takes a note of it in 
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Journal. In tho course of con vomit ion, availing himself of 
some opportunity, his Father is there reported to have said : 

4 Take care ; you arc encouraging a morbid sensibility and 
irritability of mind, which may bo very serious. Religion, 
when carried too far, induces a mental softness. No one’s 
principles can be established at twenty. Your opinion in 
two or three years will certainly change. I have Siam many 
instances of the same kind. Yon an* on dangerous ground. 
The temper you are encouraging may lead to something 
alarming. Weak minds are carried into superstition, and 
strong minds into infidelity ; do not commit yourself, do 
nothing ultra,’ On these prudent warnings his mm observes, 
after prayer against delusion, pride, or uneharitableness, ‘ How 
good Clod m to give me 11 1lie assurance of hope”! If any¬ 
one had prophesied to me confidently that I should change 
my opinions, and i was not convinced of the impossibility, 
what anguish should I feel 1 * Yet, very few years passed 
before, against his confident expectations, his Father's words 
about him came t rue. 

Fifty,or sixty years ago the intellectual antagonist and 
alternative of the F\angelical creed was Arminiamsm, The 
Catholic faith, Anglo (Vitholicism, Irvmgism, Infidelity, were 
as yet unknown to the religious inquirer. 

A cold Armimnn doctrine, the had. stage of Liberalism, 
was the characteristic aspect for the high and dry Anglicans 
of that, day and of the < >riel di\ ines. There was great reason 
then to expect that, on Newman leaving the crags and precL 
pices of Luther and Calvin, he would take refuge in the flats 
of Tillotmm ami Harrow, Jortin and Raley, It cannot lie said 
that this was altogether a miscalculation ; hut the ancient 
Fathers saved him from the danger that threatened him. An 
imaginative devotion to them and to their times had l« % en the 
permanent effect upon him of reading at school an account of 
them and extracts from their works in Joseph Milners ‘Church 
History,’ and even when lie now and then allowed himself, m 
in in criticisms of them, the first centuries were Ida 

Iteauddeid of Christianity, Kven then what he composed was 
more or less directed towards that period, and, however his 
time might ho occupied or hfo mood devotional, he never wan 
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unwilling to undertake any work of which they were to be the 
staple. 

Thus in 1823 he drew up an argument for the strict 
observance of the Christian Sabbath from the writings of St. 
Chrysostom and other Fathers; in 1825-6, when he had not 
only Alban Hall and St. Clement’s on his hands, but, in addition, 
the laborious task of raising sums for his new church, he wrote 
a Life of Apollonius and his Essay on Miracles. In 1826 he 
projected writing for the 4 Encyclopaedia Metropolitana’ a 
history of the first three centuries of Christianity, and in 1827 
he drew up a defence of infant baptism from the patristical 
testimonies furnished to him in Wall’s well-known treatise. 
In the same year he gave a commission to his friend Pusey, 
who was then in Germany, to purchase for him as many 
volumes of the Fathers as came to his hand. And in 1828 he 
began systematically to read them. 


LETTERS AND EXTRACTS CONNECTING 
CHAPTERS III. AND IY. OF THE MEMOIR 

Surveying from a distance the excessive work of this 
period of his life, there stands in Mr. Newman’s own hand 
the following admission : 

This close application [to his Essay on Miracles] did not 
hinder my daily work in my parish and St. Alban Hall, 
visitings, &c., and two fresh sermons every Sunday. It was 
now first that I felt what, in the event, became a chronic 
indigestion from which I have never recovered. I overworked 
myself at this time. 

The correspondence of this date illustrates what the 
Memoir has touched on, both of his literary labours and his 
early devotion to the Fathers. The following letter to his 
sister relates to his Essay on Miracles, which, months before, 
Mr. Hawkins had spoken of, as ‘filling the window-seat’ with 
books out of the college library. 
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J. II. N. TO H. E. N. 

January 2l», 18*Ji> 

• • . Apollonius is a rrnfty old knavn, Aftor aurvoyiug 
tho assay itKtdf, I took hold of him, thinking to lift, him up to 
tho lovol of ontnplotion without nnmh ado; but tho old follow 
dung so tight to mo that l uould hardly gat rid of him, Ho 
oskod mo ovor ho many quostmuH about my authoritios for 
Haying this or that of him t miulo mo poko into dusty books in 
wild* got mo dmKoH* <fco, <Vo. In fart, iimfoinl of donpn tubing him 
in two days, I wan tan. Ho dotiuuod mo till Bt» Alban 
olahuod mo. You know I am going ovor to Bh Mnryk [Qv. 
to ho tutor at t >riol.J 

Kkv. J, It Newman to Kkv. R. Bmeoekv, 

Jan nun/ 27, 1820. 

On thinking ovor your proposal oomwning tho artiolo on 
tho Fathom of tho nocoml mmfcury, t oaimot hut bo npprohon 
Kivo that it would bo much too largo an undortaking for tho 
timo that 1 oouhl givo to it in tho courao of a yoar. May 1 
\onturo to inquiro whothor it would fall in with your arrango 
moots woro l to undortnko tho Fathom nf tho aocoud and 
third oonturios in ono papor that is, in faot l tho anto-Nirono 
Fathom ongnging to sond it to you this timo two yours. Tho 
jtoriod hot \\ non tho Apohtolioal Fat hors and tho Nioono (Munoil 
wouhl thon bo Irontod ns a wholo, otuhmoing tho opinions of 
tho I'hmvh and so inuoh of Platonism and (inostidsm as may 
ho noot^iiHarv to oluoidato it. 

P»B, l four l must dodino tho art trio on Mimic ; my 
art|uaiiiiattro with tho huhjoot is not at all miflidont to justify 
mo in undortaking to wrifo upon it. 

Mr, Bmodtoy ilodinc* tho proposition of comprising tho 
normal and third ooiifurios in ouo juipor, in spite of its goneml 
advantages, m * rovoring f<*o largo n spare for tho pfirtirtilfif 
system of fittr work,* with suggest i«tt#4 how to moot the clifll- 
rally, ‘Could you not lint I muho convenient break tint reign 
of Port infix, perhaps which might enable ymt to fortititiaio $% 
lirat papor 1 1 A projaisiil Ini tloe# not went to liavu noted 
upon. 
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Mrs. Newman to J. H. N. 

February 17,1826. 

As you are to consider this a birthday letter, I must not 
omit begging you to accept the kindest wishes that a mother 
can offer to a son who has ever been her greatest consolation 
in affliction, and a comfort and delight at all times and in all 
situations. We are daily receiving great instruction and 
advantage, I trust, from the course of sermons you last sent 
us. We all agreed that a week was much too long to wait 
between each; and when we have read these repeatedly I hope 
you will let us have some more. 

Again (March 6): 

1’ assure you your sermons are a real comfort and delight 
to me. They are what I think sermons ought to be—to en¬ 
lighten, to correct, to support, and to strengthen. It is, my 
dear, a great gift to see so clearly the truths of religion ; still 
more to be able to impart the knowledge to others. You will,. 

1 am sure, duly appreciate the treasure, and make it valuable 
to many besides yourself. 

These tender and happy mother’s letters are given for a 
purpose which the reader will understand as time advances. 
Kvtm now their tone is too confiding to be allowed to pass 
without some touch of warning. 

To his Mother. 

I feed pleased you like my sermons. I am sure I need not 
caution you against taking anything I say on trust. Do not 
be, run away with by any opinion of mine. I have seen cause 
to change my mind in some respects, and I may change again, 
i see I know very little about anything, though I often think 

I know a great deal. , . . 

I have a great undertaking before me m the tutorship 
bore. I trust God may give me grace to undertake it in a 
proper spirit, and to keep steadily in view that I have set my 
.self apart for His service for ever. There is always the 
tiam-vr of the love of literary pursuits assuming too prominent 
a place in the thoughts of a college tutor, or his viewing to 
situation merely as a secular office—a means of a future pro 
vision when he leaves college. 
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The' Oriel election and fellowship wan this year a momentous 
one'to Mr. Newman, an bringing him into intimacy with the 
friend whose influence he' ever felt powerful beyond all others 
to which he* lead been subject. He writes of the election to 
his mother ; 

Mi a* ill, 1 N20. 

... I go to Bath to morrow morning* and while in the 
neighbourhood must employ myself in transcribing my essay, 
for I must have' done it by a week hence. I return to Oxford 
on Thursday, and imminence my labours at i tried the following 
Monday. 1 gave up my church last Sunday, ami my parish 
duty this day. I shall preach oim or twee sermons mores I 
did not send my letter to you he forte mid day Saturday, and 
had then begun nrit/wr of my wantons tor the following 
day. . . . 

By-thtvbye, I have not itild you the name of the either 
Hucmtiiful cmndidabi—Fronde of Orbit [ltot>ert Wilherfeiree wan 
the first]. We were in grave del 11 »e ration till near two thin 
morning, and then went to he'd. From lei In one of the aruteat 
and clearest and deepest men in the memory of man. t hope 
our election wall he In htmnrrm I hi d Sptmmr mnr Krdrmm 
mfutrm, an He 1 ward II. has it in our statutes, 

T<» im Moth is tt. 

Apr if TJ, 18‘Jfb 

1 semi Blanco White's hook, Wo have junt given a diploma 
degree to Blanco . , . he is, however, too violent, 1 haves 
received your tetter, and have just despatched my famous 

essay hy the night coach to town. ... I have felt much that 
my engagements of late drove me from you, hindered my 
conversing with you, making me an exile, t may say, from 
theme I ho much loves 

But this life is no time' for enjoyment, but for labour, and 
I have imjM'eially deferred ease and ipiiei for a future life in 
devoting myself to the immediate' sen iee of (*od, 

A foregoing letter fixes f lie dny when Mr, Newman wn* to 

enter upon his tutorial office. Ah it tuny interest wnne muter* 
to know’ an iittdergradiiutes first iiii|irici4ieui#i of Mr, Newman* 
an tutor, wiiiie neiitetieeii limy bn given from old lottora in tlm 
Editors 

i*i 
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Mr. Thomas Mozley to his Mother. 

Oriel; Ajwil 28, 1826. 

, ... I have at last had an interview with my new tutor, 

Mr. Newman, who gave me much good advice on the subject 
of themes, and gave me a manuscript treatise on composition 
written by Whately, who is a famous man here. This I have 
copied, and have all the week been furiously engaged in causes 
and effects and antecedent probabilities and plausibilities, 
which, as I have never read a line of logic, have been very 
abstruse. 

Again, writing a month or two later: 

t Tune, 1826. 

. . . Newman—my new tutor—has been very attentive and 
obliging, and has given me abundance of good advice. He 
has requested me to consider carefully what information and 
instruction I require for my course of reading, and also to 
determine what books to take up, and he will have a little 
conversation with me before the vacation. 

The same pen, writing in December of the same year 
(1826): 

... I have received very great attentions this term, both 
from my tutor (Newman) and the Dean. I go up to Collections 
next Thursday ; after that I shall stay in Oxford a week to 
read Dr. Whately’s £ Rhetoric’ preparatory to making a careful 
study of Aristotle’s ‘Rhetoric’ at home, which Newman, my 
tutor, strongly recommends. 

Our college will make but a poor figure in the class list, 
which comes out, I believe, to-clay. Our best is expected to 
be only a double second. Our men are getting so dreadfully 
dissipated; perhaps as bad as any in the University. 

The following letter from Mr. Newman, in answer to his 
sister Harriett’s petition that he will give her something to 
do, may suggest a task to some youthful, or indeed to some 
maturer, reader: 

May 1, 1826. 

You could not have proposed a more difficult question than 
in asking me to give you ‘something to do.’ I will write 
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did not imagine, John, that with all your tutoric gravity, and 
your brown room, you could be so absurd as your letter (I 
beg your pardon) seems to betray. 

How very thoughtless I must be ! I have proceeded so 
far without saying one word of your £ unwell ness/ which ought 
to have come first; 1 hope it was worthy of no higher appella¬ 
tion. ... In the Long Vacation, you know, we shall be able 
to nurse you. . . . 

Well, I really think I have found out the secret of my 
difficulty in writing to you. It is because I never told you 
that difficulty. At least, I find I write much easier since my 
confession. 

J. C. 1ST. (ins Sister) to J. II. N. 

May 5, 1826. 

I am very sorry to hear you have been so poorly. I 
feared you were not well when you were last here. Tho 
design you have formed of reading through the Fathers 
reminds me of Archbishop Usher; he was eighteen years in 
accomplishing the task, and he began at twenty. What is 
meant by £ the Fathers J ? Surely not all the authors from 
the second century to Bernard r i 

June 6, 1826, Mrs. Newman writes on Mr. Francis 
Newman’s double first, taken with especial distinction. 

I think I must congratulate you equally with Frank on 
his success, as I suspect your anxiety on the occasion has 
been much greater than even his. 

Again (June 13) : 

It is very delightful about Frank. I am more thankful 
on your account than on his. He is a piece of adamant. 
You are such a sensitive being. 1 

John W. Bowden, Esq., to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

August 4, 1826. 

, . . Now touchant les miracles , do you recollect our re; 
marking that all sceptical ways of accounting for the estab¬ 
lishment of Christianity are much more marvellous and diffi- 

1 In November of this year Mr. F. W. Newman got a fellowship at 
Bajliol. 
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cult, of belief limn the .system winch admits its miraculous 
nature‘I I liiul in lhuite exactly tho same idea. 1 St. Peter 
asks lnm why he bclunes in the inspiration of the Scriptures : 
he refers to the miracles. Hut why believe those miracles 
themselves / Then follows this passage : * If the world turned 
itself to < ‘hrisf inmiv/ said !, * without mi males, this one is 
Knelt that the others are not the hundredth part of it/ 

J.<\ N\ to .!. 1 L N, 

Amjuni f» t 1 SUU. 

Mary desires her love, mid begs that the next time you 
write you will lie go kind m to enlighten her on the mm of 

reading the Pat hem 

Urv. Soma, UxncAtttut to Unv. J. lh Nkwman. 

fVeoni/ie ,* Jam* 2H, 1820. 

You must entne and timkenrcpmititnttee with Mm lUekimls, 
that in futtm% when I write to you, us l hope l often nifty, l 
may semi you her kind re?finds ns well as my own. 

Shortly after tliK date Mr. Itirkiirils, himself a late Fellow 
of Oriel* pitnndiiH that he and Mm. Uirlumls should leave his 
pariah tn Kent for a few week a, arranged with Mr* Newman 
to till Ins place in the internal. As a Long V neat ion rest, 
this suited Mr* Newman, and after Mr, and Mrs. Kickarda' 
departure he and his a fer Harriett armed itt Uleomhe* mid 
omtpied the deserted rectory/ 1 

From th*' leisure of Flrtunhe Mr. Newman writes to Mr. 
Keble: it ia the tlrat t ittie the t wo names are seen in eerre 
gpondettm 

f’immft** ,* StpU'mht f 1, t8*Jtl» 

1 have been rmiuttniteuig Hebrew in this ret rent, an object 
I have long bad in view mitt hint Imgutt to despair of ueroiu 

nlistiiiig* unit jii'st Ihmlmm Hetnmi, though l hint hoped to 
linve iiiiiile ntitelt full tier prugnm The tnferei4 iitiemling it 
has fur Mttrpiiswit nit my nutiripntionH, high mi they were, 
tttitl, though I rlwtfly mm I ronlit xitivnr kt u to'hulttr without, 

* #%»#!, x*lv, fffblit. 

• At thin tlimi tin* Mm ft Mrmim immm I through the prep*. 
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understanding Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic, yet I think I may 
get insight enough into the language at least to judge of the 
soundness of the criticisms of scholars, and to detect the 
superficial learning of some who only pretend to be scholars. 
Is it not very difficult to draw a line in these studies % There 
seems no natural limit before the languages above mentioned 
are mastered. And is it not very tantalising to stop short of 
them ? I should like to know whether those languages are so 
formidable as is sometimes said ; in Greek we have a variety 
of dialects, and works in every diversity of style; can the 
Semitic tongues all together contain one hundredth part of the 
difficulty of Greek 1 Considering, too (as I suppose is the 
case with them all), their greater simplicity of structure 1 I 
wish we began learning Hebrew ten years sooner. Hoping 
we shall meet well and happily in October, 

I remain, my dear Iveble, most truly yours. 

The following letter, opening with an amusing grievance, 
shows the writer in an unaccustomed vein : 

To his Sister Jemima. 

Ulcombe: September 5, 1S2G. 

I know you will not consider me unmindful of you because 
I am silent. Three letters I have received from you, and yet 
you have not heard from me; but now I will try to make 
amends. You must not suppose that the letters you send to 
Harriett are in any measure addressed to me or read by me ; 
if that were the case, I should be still more in your debt than 
I am. But Harriett is very stingy, and dribbles out her 
morsels of information from your letters occasionally and 
graciously, and I have told her I mean to complain to you of 
it. I, on the contrary, am most liberal to her of my letters. 
And in her acts of grace she generally tells me what you and 
Mary, &c. say in her words. How it is not so much for the 
matter of letters that I like to read them as for their being 
written by those I love. It is nothing then to tell me that so 
and so ‘ tells no news,’ ‘ says nothing,’ &c.; for if he or she 
says nothing , still he or she says, and the saying is the thing. 
Am not I very sensible ? You have received from H. such 
full information of our, I cannot say movements , but sittings, 
here, that it will be unnecessary for me to add anything. 

I hope to finish Genesis the day after to-morrow (Thurs- 
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v)i having giiiimd* ns l hopr, a rcmitidrrahlr insight into tlm 
iguagr. At first I found my nnalytiml nmilmd hard work, 
t aft or a timo it got mud* loss laborious,, ami though us yrf 
taw not. any rommrtrd vitwv of Hduvw grammar, yrt tlm 
oh hrgin to rum rrgr nml to show sound king of rrgulurit v 
t systrm. l think it a \rry intrrrsting languugr* and 
uld not (now 1 ,soo what it in) Ittnr not Irurimd it for any 
isidrrutuin. I shall mukr tuvstdf prrfrrt in tlm IVnta- 
oli brfoiv I proms! to any otlrnr part of Script urr* tlm 
It' Iwdug* l < ornvivr, somewhat different, ami I wish to 
umesetiMldeof ihediflbvmwH, l road it with tlm HepUtagtnL 

On Mr. anti Mrs, 1 Ur k a rdn* rot urn to tdeondm an intimacy 
i at oner forumd ; tlm ladies wort' friends from the first ; 
, UiekardsH influence told nt otteti on Harriett* ami she 
r retained for him tlm warmest admiration and respect for 
judgment. To those who know Mr, and Mm. Htekank, 
vtrnld seem natural that Harriott should write home an 
husiostir description of l*ofh t with a report, also, of her 
I hers *ordeal/ hh she termed it* Mr. Rickards doubtless 
iging Ilk penetration to lmur on tlm man who* for ? rverul 
k«, had had hrn pariah in charge, A full sheet from Mrs. 
vmun and Mary remains in answer to this letter, 

Mary 4 Joy of sad hearts ami light of downcast even ' - 
writing to Iter sisters, had habitually a My to of her own* 
ectly expressive, hut embarrassed by retpuriug tun mueh 
t her {wit. Thins nt fourteen* wishing to impress on 
riett how elever dm thinks her* 4 what imagination yon 
%* «ho ran only exclaim, 4 How tiresome it k that in lot tom 
cannot itpeak ! f wish I know what inflections. to put* and 
t yon would ttee by tlm lotto of my voice that I wait in 
cut/ and semdbm of tlm restrictions of anlmr grammar* 
nmes a com pact to Jemima. Jemima uitiif supply tint 
ctivra* «fct\ dm,* and aim tlm interject iou*. 

Many SontiA Kkwmam to nmi Ktrtm ilMiifttrffv 

Ntfitomfor 2 #% 1830 . 

sit down, dear Harriott* in a fnmxy of delight* sorrow, 
diettee, utlivt ion amt admiration ; delight your 
mm**, sorrow at your lotlur (Harriett had complained of 
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headache], disappointment, impatience to see you, admiration 
at you all ! How much I should like to know Mr. and Mrs. 
Rickards ! And yet, I don’t know, perhaps I should be 
afraid ; but no, I should not be afraid. 0 Harriett! I want 
to say such an immense number of things, and I cannot say 
one. I will try to be a little quiet • but how is it possible 
while Mamma is reading to Aunt your charming description 
of John’s ‘ ordeal ’ % Poor girl with a headache, poor girl— 

‘ outrageous ’; sweet girl ! nice girl ! dear girl! Oh, what 
shall I begin with ? Mamma’s arrival on Priday quite 
revived me just as I was sinking in a torpid despondency. 
[Then follow home details, and apologies for writing in such a 
scramble.] 

On the return of the pastor to his parish, Mr. Newman’s 
task was done. He left Ulcombe, his sister remaining some 
time longer on a visit to her new friends. 

II. E. K to J. H. 1ST. 

Ulcombe: September 25, 1826. 

How strange it is to me that I cannot come and consult 
you as I have been so long happy and able to do ! Dear John, 
take care of yourself, and be sure you let me know from 
authority how you are. Mr. Rickards dreamed that you 
wrote saying you had been extremely happy here, and the 
only want you at all perceived in him was a liat. 1 You begged 
to present him with one. Is it not ridiculous ? Pie must 
have discovered our thoughts by chiromancy. 

J. PI. FT. to ms Mother. 

October 13, 1S26. 

Mudiford is a very bracing place, and the air and bathing 
did me more good than the air and sea of Worthing or the 
Island. The sands are beautiful. The truth must be spoken : 
the air of Oxford does not suit me. I feel it directly I return 

to it. . . . 

Of course the new arrangements in college will increase my 
business considerably. 1 don’t know what the Fathers will 
say to it. 

1 A future-letter will explain this.- 
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Tim follow in*; loifor is written In prosport of the* Tutor- 
«hip : 


lit v. J, H. Nkwmav to Rkv. S. IhcKAiaw. 

(h'iahff* 1 ,T f 1 Sg{>, 

* . * l .'tin M»rry to nay tlm Provost [C\tplt* .ton, about to 
bo roitstHT.Ooil Pi-.liop of IJ.iutlrttVl bus b*m wry unwoll at 

< ’hostor ; ho is bailor now, Tlm mnvs of Tyburn drpartim* 
from Urii‘| Hourly mrrsH him* You, I suppo* t\ tvwllt’rt tlm 
rtiviunwhioh ath«udt*d Tylers ehvtiun to tin* hciuiH 
ollim. Tin* Provost fools in* is now Ionia g cam w 1mm 1m 
Holi*i*t«sI from the* Follows m his rtmfldnnt ami minister ; ami 
that* too, iif, tlm vary mntimut whim tww elution tnko himself 
in part from tlm uuiiugt*. Wt* who mnutn arte likely to have 
a great deal of work amt reipmsibility laht upon %m; nm*in 
#|ti« my spirits, most happily, rise at tlm pros j met of 

danger, trial or any mil upon tim for unusual exertion ; ami 
ns I ruttio tmtshto the* Southampton mart* to Oxford, 1 iVlt m 
if I eould havo rooted up Hi* Marys spiny ami k irked down 
tlm Kadolifitx 


Hi;v. B. Uttuc\utM to Ht:v\ .1, II, Nkwman, 

Xtn't'mh* r % I H‘Jd, 

T imvn 110 great village nows to toll , , „ , If I hud t ok 
frit towards \*m as I do tlm! i >, if y**tt will nlluw mo to sny 
ao vary wa 1 mty» I should have been tnttrh moro punoti lions 

in writing to \»m in tho wu\ of imptiries and thunks* This 

tutteh, however, I may l«* lw»hl to .say, that my sou so of the 
value of your Into kind nervier* In not lessened by finding, tin I’ 
have fottml Mitre yon loft, that the good folks of tlm \tllage 
art* quite determined moor to forgot yon. Tiny speak of you 
m if they worn rnti-mootis you had dotm tlmiii good, Now this 
U comfort enough for any 0110 uinti at a Hum* and I pray you 
to hoard it tip, nint take a glint «»f it only sometime!* if you 
happen to lit* |Kv*ti*iviI mid wall itigli tins I out by 11 grtireh**** 
Wilty rot*# regalmu in tlm sliiipo of 11 china, It k well for a 
man who is bub!** tn mw!i riivumntJtMeeH f*» have mmm bright, 
jmriaiif Ilk life to took to, just to cheer him up immI toll him 
if lilt It doe* lint nil run to wante, 

Much «f tin* following letter ha* lateti given in tlm Memoir, 
Wit! In therefore omitted here j Inti otitt or two pwftigon musk 
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tion, awakened by it. Transcribing this letter in. IboO, Dr. 
Newman supplements it with the note in brackets. 


Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. R. Whately, D.D. 

November 14, 1826. 

My dear Principal,—I have just received, through Hinds, 
your kind and valuable present, for which accept my best 
thanks [ Whately’s 4 Logic ; on its first appearance].. On look¬ 
ing through it 1 find you have enriched your treatise with so 
much more matter that, compared with the article in tho 
‘Encyclopaedia/ it is in many respects a new work. 

Much as I owe to Oriel in the way of mental improvement, 
to none, as I think, do I owe so much as to you. I know who 
it was that first gave me heart to look about me after my 
election, and taught me to think correctly, and—strange 
office for an instructor—to rely upon myself. Nor can I 
forget that it has been at your kind suggestion that I have 
been since led to employ myself in the consideration of several 
subjects [N.B.—In the articles in the 4 Encyclopaedia Metro¬ 
politan a ’] which, I cannot doubt, have been very beneficial to 
my mind. 

[There is scarcely anyone whom in memory I love more 
than Whately, even now. How gladly would I have called 
upon him in Dublin, except that, again and again by his 
friends and my own, I have been # warned off. He is now 
pursuing me in his new publications, without my having any 
part in the provocation. In 1836 he was most severe upon 
me in relation to the Hampden matter. In 1837 he let me 
call on him when he was in Oxford ; I have never seen him 
since. I ever must say he taught me to think. A remarkable 
phrase is to be found in the above letter— 4 strange office for 
an instructor, [you] taught me to rely upon myself. ’ The 
words have a meaning—namely, that I did notin many things 
agree with him. I used to propose to myself to dedicate a 
work to him if I ever wrote one, to this effect : 4 To Richard 
Whately, D.D., &c. who, by teaching me to think, taught me 
to differ from himself. J Of course more respectfully wrapped 
up.—J. H. N., November 10, I860.] 

A passage like this needs in fairness some comment. Per¬ 
sons of strong views and convictions hold in memory their 




or tne expression or countenance tnat is apt to go along witn 
strong disapprobation in temperaments of this class. They 
relapse into tenderness, and think nothing of the * lofty and 
sour stage/ which has conveyed its meaning to the observer. 
A friend, looking back to a day when Whately, then Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, was in Oxford, 4 remembers accusing Mr. 
Newman to his face of being able to cast aside his friends 
without a thought, when they fairly took part against what he 
considered the truth. And he said, “ Ah, Rogers, you don’t 
understand what anguish it was to me to pass Whately in the 
street coldly the other day.” Possibly Whately’s alienation 
from Newman might also have had its touch of anguish, never 
allowed to transpire.’ 

The following letter has an allusion to the cares of Mr. 
Newman’s new office as college tutor : 

To ms Sister Harriett. 

November , 1826. 

... I have some trouble with my horses [college pupils], 
as you may imagine, for whenever they get a new coachman 
they make an effort to get the reins slack. But I shall be 
very obstinate, though their curvetting and shyings are very 
teasing. 

November 9. 

Pray wish Mary, from me, many happy returns of this 
day, and tell her I hope she will grow a better girl every year, 
and I think her a good one. I love her very much ; but I 
will not say (as she once said to me) I love her better than she 
loves me. 

Rev. J. IT. Newman to Rev. S. Rickards. 

Oriel College: November 26, 1826. 

My dear Rickards,—In our last conversation I think you 
asked me whether any use had occurred to my mind to which 
your knowledge of our old divines might be applied. Now 
one has struck me—so I write. Yet very probably the idea 
is so obvious that it will not be new to you, and if so, you 
will not think it worth paying postage for. I begin by 
assuming that the old worthies of our Church are neither 




characters, neither one thing nor the other. ISTow it would be 
a most useful thing to give a kind of summary of their opinions. 
Passages we see constantly quoted from them for this side and 
for that; but I do not desiderate the work of an advocate, 
but the result of an investigation—not to bring them to us, 
but to go to them. If, then, in a calm, candid, impartial 
manner, their views were sought out and developed, would 
not the effect be good in a variety of ways ? I would advise 
taking them as a whole —a corpus theolog. and ecclesiast. 
—the English Church—stating, indeed, how far they differ 
among themselves, yet distinctly marking out the grand, bold, 
scriptural features of that doctrine in which they all agree. 
They would then be a band of witnesses for the truth, not 
opposed to each other (as they now are), but one —each 
tending to the edification of the body of Christ, according to 
the effectual working of His Spirit in everyone, according to 
the diversity of their gifts, and the variety of circumstances 
under which each spake his testimony. Eor an undertaking 
like this few have the advantages you have; few the requisite 
knowledge, few the candour, few the powers of discrimination 
—very few all three requisites together. The leading doctrine 
to be discussed would be (I think) that of regeneration; for it 
is at the very root of the whole system, and branches out in 
different ways (according to the different views taken of it) 
into Church of Englandism, or into Calvinism , Antipcedo- 
baptism, the rejection of Church government and discipline , 
and the mere moral system . It is connected with the doctrines 
of free-will, original sin, justification, holiness, good works, 
election, education, the visible Church, &c. Another leading 
doctrine would be that connected with the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, connected with which the Sabbatarian controversy 
must be introduced. Again,' on Church government, union, 
schism, order, <fcc.; here about Bible Society, Church Missionary 
(sodes /), &c. Again, upon the mutual uses, bearings, objects, 
&c., of the Jewish and Christian covenants, on which points I 
shall be rejoiced to find them (what I think) correct. This is, 
indeed, a large head of inquiry, for it includes the questions 
of the lawfulness of persecution , national blessings , judgments , 
union of Church and State , and again of the profitableness, 
often, of the uses and relative value of facts at the present 
day, of the gradual development of doctrines, of election, &c. 
Again the opinions of these doctors concerning the Trinity and 





made, as Whately would tell us, cross divisions . Never mind. 
The first subject, regeneration, is by far the most important 
and useful, I think. ... 

It is six years yesterday since I passed my examination ; 
and if you knew all about me which I know, at and since that 
time, you would know I have very much to be serious about 
and grateful for. I trust I am placed where I may be an 
instrument for good to the Church of God. May you (as you 
are, and more than you are) be a blessing to all around you 
for miles and miles. And may we both and all the members 
of Christ work together in their respective stations for the 
edification of the whole body. This is Sunday, and I cannot 
better conclude my letter than by such a prayer. 

Ever yours very sincerely, 

John H. Newman. 

The subject Mr. Newman proposes to Mr. Rickards was 
one for which he would seem naturally, as well as by his 
course of reading, well fitted; but he had an objection to 
‘big books/ The following characteristic answer gives his 
grounds for declining the proposed task : 


Rev. S. Rickards to Rev. J. IT. Newman. 

January 9, 1827. 

You entertained me by the magnificent work with which 
you design that I should ennoble myself ; and by your so 
quietly taking for granted two such very debatable points as 
that I could write it and that other people would read it. 
Your plan pleased me much by its comprehensiveness and by 
its ingenuity too ; but I do not quite agree with you in think¬ 
ing that much can be done in these times of ours, through 
the weight of old authorities. I am not of opinion that any 
considerable regard would be paid to them except by a few 
thoughtful men, however well they might be collected ; and 
even they would be hardly inclined to listen to a man offering 
to do this for them ; and, in fact, I guess the materials will 
be found too stubborn and discrepant to work well in the 
form in which you are naturally so desirous to see them. My 
impression is that our old writers are excellent men to keep 
company with, -if you wish to strengthen your powers by 
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conversing with great and original thinkers ; they will help 
yon greatly to form a solid judgment for yourself, but they 
seldom give you a conclusion so wrought out as that you can 
use it for an argument in the shape in which they present it 
to you. Hooker and Bishop Sanderson are almost the only 
exceptions to this. 

It seems to me, in these days, the way to draw attention 
and to make oneself useful, is rather by possessing oneself of 
the matter of those old venerable men than by leaning upon 
their names; by taking advantage of their fertility and ful¬ 
ness, and adding to these the clearness of conception and the 
strict yet luminous method of reasoning in which, I think, we 
have it in our power completely to outdo them. There is an 
old proverb, £ A man may say ££ on my conscience ” once a 
year’ and I believe we must do much the same with the 
writers we are speaking of. We shall employ them to the 
most purpose by keeping them constantly in our own sight 
and out of other people's. 

I am not dealing out this by way of admonition to you 
‘ de legitimo usu Patrum 9 ; but to tell you that I cannot write 
a big book. 

Rev. J. H. Newman to nis Sister Harriett. 

November 25, 1826. 

The term wears away. I have felt much the delight of 
having but one business [the college tutorship]. No one can 
tell the unpleasantness of having matters of different kinds to 
get through at once. We talk of its distracting the mind ; 
and its effect upon me is, indeed, a tearing or ripping open of 
the coats of the brain and the vessels of the heart. 

When I first wrote a thing—my first review—I expected 
to have opinions given me about it, to be corrected, &c. &c. ; 
but now, old stager as I am, I have learned to take too £ largo 
views' to look out for any immediate notice of a composition, 
such as £ Miracles,' in the £ Encyclopedia.' Whether it is tho 
number of failures I have had in prize essays, <fec. <fcc., have 
made me patient, or whether it is insensibility or fickleness, 
certain it is I rarely give a thought to the success of anything, 
though it has given me even as much trouble as this essay. 

Mr. Blanco White plays the violin, and has an exquisite 
ear. I wish I could tempt him to Brighton. 

The fourth and last chapter of the Memoir has now to bo 
given. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In 1826, as has been already said, Mr. Newman was appointed 
one of the Public Tutors of Oriel College, resigning the Vice- 
Principalship of Alban Hall and the curacy of St. Clement's. 
In 1827 he was appointed by Dr. Howley, the then Bishop of 
London, one of the preachers at Whitehall. In 1827—1828 
he held the University office of Public Examiner in Classics 
for the B.A. degree, and for the Honour list attached to the 
examination. In 1828, on Mr. Hawkins becoming Provost of 
Oriel, he was presented by his College to the vicarage of St. 
Mary’s, the University church. In 1830 he served as Pro¬ 
proctor; in 1831-1832 he was one of the University Select 
Preachers. This may be called his public career. Ho relin¬ 
quished the college tutorship in 1832, and the vicarage, which 
was neither a University nor college office, in 1843. The other 
offices enumerated were of a temporary character. 

As regards his tutorship at Oriel and his incumbency, both 
of which were permanent appointments, his separation from 
each of them in turn, though not abrupt, had something of 
violence in its circumstances. He had accepted each of them 
as if for an indefinite term of years, or rather for life. Ho 
aid not look beyond them; he desired nothing better than 
such a lifelong residence at Oxford; nothing higher than 
such an influential position as these two offices gave him. 
How, by his own act, slowly brought into execution, he broke 
off his connexion with St. Mary’s, he has described in his 
‘ Apologia ’; how he gradually, at the end of a few years, died 
out of his tutorship, shall be told in the pages that follow 
It is too important an event in his history to pass it over, 
together with the sentiments and motives which led to it; for, 
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as the Oxford theological movement proper (so to call it) ma; 
be said to have ended in his resignation of St. Mary’s, so i 
dates its origin from his and Hurrell Proude’s prematur 
separation from the office of college tutor. 

The story, however, cannot be told without mention of th 
mournful differences which arose between Mr. Newman anc 
his dear friend the new Provost of Oriel—Dr. Hawkins—who 
on Dr. Copleston’s promotion to the ^bishopric of Llandaff, a 
the end of 1827, succeeded to the Headship; but in a case ii 
which each party in the quarrel held his own ground 01 
reasons so intelligible and so defensible, and with so honest 1 
sense of duty, the narrative which is now to follow will involv< 
as little to the disparagement of Dr. Hawkins as of Mr 
Newman. 

There was a standing difference of opinion among religion 
men of that day, whether a college tutorship was or was no' 
an engagement compatible with the ordination vow ; and Mr 
Newman’s advisers of different schools had, with more or less 
of emphasis, answered for him the question in the negative 
His friends of the Low Church party, though they might wisl 
him to take orders early, had not thought of his doing so ai 
the qualification, which it was then commonly considered, fo: 
holding the office of college tutor. He thus speaks on tin 
point in his Private Journal of June 1823 : 

Scott says, as a general rule, not soon. Plawkins says th< 
same : Why bind yourself with a vow when there is nc 
necessity, and which may mean something incompatible witl 
staying at college and taking pupils ? [He continues :] It 
doubts the propriety of college tutors being clergymen ; Mr 
Mayers (and he has been consulting Marsh of Colchester' 
advises immediate entrance into the Church by all means 
‘ Nothing,’ he says, 1 does the Church want so much as clergy¬ 
men who, without the tie of regular duty, can make pro¬ 
gresses among their brethren, and relieve them at certair 
seasons.’ 

So far his Private Journal; here we are principally con¬ 
cerned with Dr. Hawkins’s view, as just given. It will be 
observed that, in his view of the principle laid down, he die 
not go so far as to pronounce college employments directl) 
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and formally xmelmeal, but it. wan a quasi ion with him 
whnthor thoy mi^ht not bo ko ; l hoy roquirod an apology, and 
mist'd at first si**ht a roasonabln srruplo. Thn mutn prohttntU 
that a oollo^o tutorship was in the* hist a nan of a alar^ymau 
allowable*, lay upon its advunutnH, as (to tako nasos \\hinh so mo 
mi«;ht think purallal) whnthar it- was allow abb* for him to 
hunk shoot, ur to thn thoutro, It was lawful for a than, 
or undor riroumstanros, but anyhow, it was no fulfdmrut of 
thn vow matin at ordination, nor nould bn ronsUtontly oxoroinod 
by tmte whtt wan hound by sttoh a vow as Inn Ufolong onnupa- 
lion, .Just this, noithnr morn mu* loss, it is boro bnlinvnd was 
tin* dtvisitm of lb*. Hawkins, 

Hut. far othnr wns Mr. Nnwimtn h vinw of thn mat tor, 
lit 1 had m dorp a sonno of thn Holnumity of thn ordination vow 
as amithnr nouht ha\n, but ho thought thnro worn various 
modus of fuiiilliu# it* and that thn tutorial oflioo was simply 
out' of thorn. As to that \uw hu has roourdod in Ida Private* 
Journal what ho nails bin tormr at tin* obligation it involved. 

I In writns t ho hour aft nr ho had roootvod tin* I Hnoonato, * It 
is ovor ; at first, aftnr thn 1mmIn worn laid on tun, my hoart 
hliutldnrntl within mn ; tin* w nrdx u For owr M art* so lorribloJ 
Tine tu'xt day lin says, 1 For ovor ! words uovor t«t> ho roonllod. 
I havn thn mipomdbilit y of souls on mo to flit? day of my 
drath.* lb* foil tin bad loft tin* annular lint* ouoo for all, that 
lit* had ontomt upon a Htuttn ministry, and for tin* first two 
ynars of his rinrirul Ufn bn noininntntl Ids mu* rod oflioo \v it li 
nothing short of tin* pri«,.rnf of iitUntouary work in hontlion 
mm trios m tim tlnstinml ftilftliiinnf of it. Whon thou, m 
titan wont on, flu* tliroot dutios of a nothin oxorlod a morn 
urgnnt oiuiiti upon hint, amt lin linratttn Tutor, it must bn 
imdorniood that, itt his \iow, thn Ititorial ollirn was but 
tiuothor way, though not no hnroin a way an a mission to idttlii* 
tors, of mrrvmg otii bis low* To havo roiishlnrnil that oflioo 
to I hi utoroly mid yot to Imvn ongtigod in it* would 

havo boon tho gmtioht of inoomdntonrioa, Nor k thin a 
muttor of morn itifotvtton from thn Hrutiutoiita ntift viows ro» 
cordod in Ids Journal, Chi own ton of Ida Fnthorn donth, 
throo mouths aftor Ida ordinal ion, ho olmorvns, 4 My Mothor 
«ttid tlus othor day nIu* ho^anl to lives to mt mu ttmmod, but I 
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think I shall either die within college walls, or as a mission¬ 
ary in a foreign land/ thus coupling the two lives together, 
dissimilar as they were in their character. A few years later 
we find in his verses a like reference to college engagements, 
not as a clergyman’s accident of life, but as his divinely ap¬ 
pointed path of duty. He says that he is ‘enrolled’ in a 
sacred warfare, and that he would not exchange it for any 
other employment; that he is a ‘prisoner’ in an Oxford 
‘ cell/ according to the ‘ High dispose ’ of Him ‘ who binds on 
each his part 5 —that he is like the snapdragon on the college 
walls, and that such a habitat was so high a lot that well 
might he ‘ in college cloister live and die.’ And, when it was 
decided that he was to be one of the Public Tutors, and he 
was about to enter upon the duties of liis new office, he says 
in his Journal, ‘ May I engage in them, remembering that I 
am a minister of Christ, and have a commission to preach the 
Gospel, remembering the worth of souls, and that I shall have 
to answer for the opportunities given me of benefiting those 
who are under my care/ It will be seen presently why it is 
necessary thus distinctly to bring out Mr. Newman’s view 
of the substantially religious nature of a college tutorship. 

It was in Easter term, 1826, that Newman entered upon 
duties which he felt thus sacred, and he commenced them with 
an energy proverbial in the instance of ‘new brooms/ He 
was one of four tutors, and the junior of them, and, though 
it would be very unjust to say of him that he intentionally 
departed from the received way of the College, it cannot be 
denied that there was something unusual and startling in his 
treatment of the undergraduate members of it who came under 
his jurisdiction. Pie began by setting himself fiercely against 
the gentlemen commoners, young men of birth, wealth, or 
prospects, whom he considered (of course, with real exceptions) 
to be the scandal and the ruin of the place. Oriel he considered 
was losing its high repute through them, and he behaved to¬ 
wards them with a haughtiness which incurred their bitter 
resentment. He was much annoyed at the favour shown them 
in high quarters, and did not scruple to manifest as much 
annoyance with those who favoured as with those who were 
favoured. He had hardly got through his first month of office 
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when ho writes in his Private Journal, * There is nmrh in the 
system which I think wrong ; I think the tutors see too little 
of tho men, and there is not enough of direct religious in¬ 
struction. It is my wish to consider myself as the minister 
of Christ. Unless I find that, opportunities oeeur of doing 
spiritual good to those, over whom I am placed, it will become 
a grave question whether I ought to continue in the tuition.’ 

He was especially opposed to young men being compelled, 
or even suffered as a matter of course, to go terminally to 
communion, and shucked at tho reception he met with from 
those to whom he complained of so gross a profanation of tho 
sacred rite. When he. asked one high authority whether there 
was any obligation upon the undergraduates to communicate, 
ho was cut short with the answer, 4 That question never, I 
believe, enters into their heads, and F beg you will not put it 
into them.’ When lie told another that a certain number of 
them, after communion, intoxicated themselves at a ehampngno 
breakfast, he was answered, ‘ I don’t believe it, and, if it is 
true, I don’t want to know it.’ Hven Hawkins was against 
him hero ; and when one of the well-conducted minority 1 of 
tho gentlemen commoners— for, as has been said, it- must not 
be supposed that there wore none such keenly feeling tho 
evil of tho existing rule from what ho saw around him, 
published a pamphlet of remonstrance against it, Hawkins 
published an answer to him in defence of it. 

In consequence, in mueh disgust with the slate of the 
undergraduates at large, Newman turned for relief to his own 
special pupils, and primarily to the orderly and promising 
among them. He offered them his sympathy and help in 
college work, and in this way, m time went on, he gained first 
their attachment and then their affection. He set himself 
against tho system of private tutors—that Is, as a system, and 
except in extraordinary eases --viz. the system them prevailing 

1 [*10 my listtor of October IHH4 in answer to Lord Malmesbury's 
report of my conduct at that time, I say that the well-conducted por¬ 
tion of the college was the majority. These separate utatomcnt* need 
not he contradictory. The tmdergradnates were no stationary body, 
but continually changing in number. In the years Iwtwtxm 1824-1828 
what was tho majority in one term, or half-year, might be the minority 
in anothor/j 
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of young graduates, bachelors or masters, undertaking the 
work of preparing candidates for the honours of the schools, 
and by their interposition between college tutor and pupil 
indicting an expense on the latter, and a loss of legitimate 
influence on the former, which neither party was called upon 
to sustain. He laid it down as his rule, which in great measure 
he was able to carry out, that, on such of his pupils as wished 
to work for academical honours, he was bound to bestow time 
and trouble outside that formal lecture routine which was pro¬ 
vided for undergraduates generally in the Table of Lectures 
put forth at the beginning of each term. With such youths 
he cultivated relations, not only of intimacy, but of friend¬ 
ship, and almost of equality, putting off as much as might be 
the martinet manner then in fashion with college tutors, and 
seeking their society in outdoor exercise on evenings and in 
Vacation. And, when he became vicar of St. Mary’s in 1828, 
the hold he had acquired over them led to their following him 
on to sacred ground, and receiving directly religious instruction 
from his sermons ; but from the first, independently of St, 
Mary’s, ho had set before himself in his tutorial work the aim 
of gaining souls to God. 

About the time of his entering upon his vicarage, importanl 
changes took place in the Oriel staff of tutors, and that in i 
direction favourable to his view of a tutor’s duties. The tw< 
seniors retired, their places being supplied by two young 3M 
lows, Mr. Robert Isaac Wilbcrforce and Mr. R. Hurrell Proude 
disciples of Mr. Keble, and both of them, as being such, ii 
practical agreement with Mr. Newman, as to the nature of tb 
office of college tutor. As Mr. Dornford, who was the senio 
of the new tutorial body, was far from indisposed to the viei 
of his three colleagues, there ensued in consequence a sudder 
though at first unobserved, antagonism in the college adminig 
tration between Provost and tutor, the former keeping to tha 
construction of a tutor’s duties towards the young men whic 
he had held hitherto, and which may be called the discipl 
narian, and the four tutors adhering to the pastoral view* < 
those duties. And thus, strangely enough, Mr. Newman, I 
the very moment of his friend Dr. Hawkins’s entering upo 
the Provostship, became conscious for the first time of h 
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own congeniality of mind with Kohle, of which neither Mr. 
Keblo nor ho ha<l had hitherto any suspicion, and ho under¬ 
stood at length how it was that Robles friends felt so singular 
an enthusiasm for their master. 

It had been Fronde’s great argument in behalf of Keblo, 
when the election of Provost was eoming on, that Keblo, if 
Provost, would bring in with him quite a new world, that 
donnishness and humbug would be no more in the college, nor 
the pride of talent, nor an ignoble secular ambition. But such 
vague language did not toueh Newman, who loved and admired 
Hawkins, and who answered with a laugh that, if an angel’s 
phtee was vacant, he should look toward Ruble, but that they 
were only eleeting a Provostd Little did Newman suspect 
that Frondes meaning when accurately brought out was that 
Roble had a theory of the duties of a college towards its 
alumni whieh substantially eoineided with his own. Nor was 
it only deficiency in analysis of character which caused Froude’s 
advocacy of his master to be thus ineffectual with Newman ; 
hy reason of that almost fastidious modesty and shrinking 
from the \ cry shadow of pomposity, whieh wan the character¬ 
istic of both Kchio ami Fronde, they were, in a later year as 
well as now, indisposed to commit themselves in words to a 
thtstry of a tutor's office, whieh nevertheless they religiously 
acted on, Newman, on tlm contrary, when he had a clear 
view of a matter, was accustomed to formulate it, and was apt 
to be what Isaac Williams considered irreverent and rude in 
the nakedness of Ids analysis, and unmeasured and even im¬ 
patient in enforcing it. He held almost fiercely that secular 
education could be so conducted as to Inmome n pastoral euro. 
He recollected that t )rigen had ho treated it, and had hy means 
of the classics effected the convention of Gregory the Apostle 
of PontUH, anti of Athenodorux Ida brother. He recollected 
that in the !Ate!tun statutes for Oxford, a tutor was not a 
mere academical jtolieeinnn or constable, but a moral and 
religious guardian of the youths committed to him. If a tutor 
was tins, ho might, allowably, or rather fittingly, have received 

1 IWy express** the same fueling in his sermon on the opening of 
Keliie College t *inif >ei In IS7«* where lie wiyt that * We thought Hawkins 

the more finietleiil tiiiniC 
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Holy Orders; but if the view of Hawkins was the true one 
then he, Newman, felt he was taking part in a heartless 
system of law and form in which the good and promising were 
sacrificed to the worthless and uninteresting. On this he was 
peremptory, but in all this he received no sympathy from the 
new Provost, who, as far as he mastered Newman’s views, 
maintained that Newman was sacrificing the many to the few, 
and governing not by intelligible rules and their impartial 
application, but by a system, if it was so to be called, of mere 
personal influence and favouritism. 

This conflict of opinion, however, between Provost and 
tutor did not affect their united action all at once. For a 
time all went on well, with the prospect of a future tinted 
with that rose-colour which prevails at the opening of a new 
reign. The Provost loyally and energetically backed up his 
tutors in their measures for the enforcement of discipline and 
the purification of the College. He inflicted severe punish¬ 
ment on offenders; he showed no hesitation in ridding the 
place of those who were doing no good there either to them¬ 
selves or to others. It began to be the fashion at Oriel to be 
regular in academical conduct, and admission into the tutors’ 
set became an object of ambition to men hitherto not remark¬ 
able for a strict deportment. First classes were once more 
looming in the offing. With whatever occasional rubs and 
disputes between Provost and tutors, the former, as a man of 
straightforward religious principle and severe conscientious¬ 
ness, could not but be much gratified at finding himself so 
well served by them, and they, eager and hopeful in their 
work, had no anticipation that they should not get on well 
with him. This was, on the whole, the state of things in 
1828 ; but still there was at bottom that grave though latent 
difference in principle, as has been described above, which was 
too likely at one time or another to issue in a serious collision 
between the one party and the other. 

At length the cause of quarrel came, and, when it came, 
it was so mixed up with both academical and ecclesiastical, 
differences between the two parties, difficulties which it would 
involve much time and trouble, as well as pain, to bring out 
intelligibly now, that a compromise was hopeless. Its im- 
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mediate occasion was a claim of the tutors to use their own 
discretion in their mode of arranging their ordinary terminal 
lecture table' a claim which, on the' Provosts denying it,, they 
hastsl upon tin* special relation existing, from tho nature of 
tilt' ease and tin' t’niversity statutes, between each tutor and 
his own pupils, in contrast with his accidental relation to tlm 
rest of the undergraduates whom he from time to time saw in 
lecture. 

Tho Provost practically matin tlm relation very much ona 
anti the same in both cast's ; but at least three' of tho tutors 
Newman, Wiiberforee, and Fronde considered that their in» 
terest in their ollim was ah\olute!y at an end, and they could 
nut continue to hold if, unless tiny were allowed to make a 
broad distinct ion bet ween flnir duties severally to their own 
pupils and those of other tutors, 

A long diseu *sion and correspondence followed, of which 
nothing came, reaching through I Si 1 !! to .1 turn I S,*U). Then 
the Provost ehe-ictl it, by signifying to Neuman, Wilhorforce, 
ami Fronde his intention to stop their supply of pupils, as ha 
had a rigid to do, thus gradually depriving them of their office, 
aeeordhtg as their existing pupils took their degrees and left 
the Fniverstty, After expressing in a la si letter on tin* subject, 
the reluctance w Inch he hat! all along felt to allude to any course 
of action which might have the air of a threat, ho continues : 

And t am mod reluctant to do so still, but 1 yield to what* 
you seem to dedre, and fee! hound* therefore, to say that, if 
you ennnot comply with my earnest desire, I shall not feel 

justified In committing any other pupils to your earn. 

Among Mr, Newmnnd pit pern are let tern written hy Porn- 
ford and Fronde at the very beginning and at the close of then 
controversy, and its they amtmfely express what Newman 
himself felt also on the points in debate, ami afford him tho 
sanction of their eonemTeneo in his first step anti in hii last, 
they shall here he given, 

pornfoniVi, written in Peeeniber 18*28, states distinctly hm 
opinion I lint the arrangement of the college lecture#, which 
was the jaunt in dispute, lay with the tutors and not with 
the Provost, Prowled imhtM tijaiti the practical effect upon 
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liimself, and upon his view of duty, of that particular arrange¬ 
ment of lectures which alone the Provost would hear of. 

1. Dornford, under date of December 26, 1828 : 

And now for your new plan of lecturing. There is much 
in it that I like, and at a first glance it seemed open to no 
objection; but now it appears to me that it is much better 
adapted to 200 men than to 50, and . . . will add very much 
to the labour. . . . However, there can be no objection, I 
think, if you all feel strongly about it, to make the experiment 
and see how it works. And I perfectly agree with you hero 
that we are not at all bound to consult anyone but ourselves 
on the adoption of it. 

2. This was when the new system of lectures was just 
contemplated. When the Provost had finally disposed of it by 
depriving the tutors who advocated it of their office, Proude 
wrote to him as follows : 

June 10, 1830.—I do not find that your explanation sets 
the system you recommend in a light in any respect different 
from that in which I have before considered it. I have, 
therefore, no need to deliberate Jong as to my answer. 

In order to comply with such a system I should bo obliged 
to abandon all hope of knowing my pupils in the way in 
which I know them at present, and, consequently, of retaining 
that influence over them which I believe I now possess. 

Of this I can be certain from my knowledge of myself and 
from my present experience, slight as it may be. 

But, in abandoning this hope, I should be giving up.tho 
only thing which makes my present situation satisfactory to 
myself, and should, therefore, have no inducement to retain 
it, except a wish to obviate the inconvenience whicli a sudden 
vacancy might occasion. 

Por this reason, in the event of its being proved to me that 
I cannot with propriety act contrary to your wish on this 
point, I shall be desirous of withdrawing from my situation 
at the earliest time which suits your convenience, and at any 
rate shall resign at Christmas. 

He (Proude) wrote again on June 15 to the Provost thus j 

I have never thought, as you suppose, that [yourl view 
itself is necessarily at variance with the Statutes. When I 
appealed to them as a sanction of my conduct, it was not to 
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.show that they disallowed the m/ntem which you approve, hut 
dimply that they recognised Hitch a relation hritemt tutor and 
pupil as would justify me in acting on my own views, though 
they should not happen to In* consistent with Veins. 

Unless I believed that they do recognise such a relation, I' 
should feel hound either to acquiesce at once in the system 
which you approve, or to resign my situation in any manner 
that might best suit your eouvenicnee. Hut as if is 1 feed no 
less hound to consult to tin* best of my judgment for the good 
of those pupils that have heen commit ted to me, ami to act 
on this judgment, such m it is, till you think proper to revoke 
my authority over them* 

When I apeak of acting on my own judgment, f should 
mention in vindieathm of myself that, in prinrlph\ it coincides 
with that whieh Keble formed, when a tutor here, ami whieh 
he still retains as strongly as possible ; and that almost in 
detail it has been suggested by the late Bishop of Oxford 
| Lloyd], who thought [however] that tin‘Christ CJhureh system 
was carried to an Injurious length,and that some modiiieiitinu 
of It might he found that would combine the advantages of both. 

And though l ms* tin* absurdity of assuming that whatever 
could suit Koble and Lloyd is suitable also to mo, 1 would 
remind you that, while almost everyone who is put under me 
requires a auprrintnuitnt'r whieh I find myself unable to give 
under your system, there are very few who require imfiruriitm 
lieyond what any educated person is able to afford* 

Mr* Newman had already written to the Provost to the 
same (‘fleet on June 8, anti, acetnding to his way, more 
abruptly. 

My chief objection [he says] to the system yon promise is, 
that in my own ease, m 1 know from experience (whatever 

others may lie able to effect), the mere lecturing retpttred of 

me would be ineomjwdibte with due attention to that mow 
useful private instruction, which lias imparted to the ofleo of 
tutor the importance of a clerical oeeuputiom 

To the same |mr|*>ati lie wrote afterwards to Mr. Smttm 9 
a lato Follow of the College, on Deoeiiilair 8* 18*11, a your ami 
a half later, on ocuttutum of a rejwri that lit* hud remutnod his 

post as tutor ; 

Had the tutorship Iteeit originally offered me by the late 

Provost on the terms interpreted by the present, I never 
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should have accepted it; or, if so, only as a trial. I have ever 
considered the office pastoral, such that the tutor was entrusted 
with a discretionary power over his pupils. It was on this 
ground that, four years ago, I persuaded Robert Wilberforce 
to undertake it; I have before now, while the Provost was a 
Fellow, expressed the same view to him. My decision, right 
or wrong, was made not in haste or passion, but from long 
principle; and it is immutable, as far as any man dare use 
such a term of his resolves. 

Mr. Newman’s connexion with the college tutorship did 
not altogether terminate till the summer of 1832. As has 
been said, the Provost declined to give him more pupils ; but 
Newman was not disposed to surrender those whom he still 
had, both from the great interest he took in them, and their 
prospective success in the schools, and also as holding that 
the tutorship was a University office, of which the Vice- 
Chancellor only could directly deprive him. By the Long 
Vacation of 1832 his pupils had, all but a few, passed their 
B.A. examination; and the two or three who remained he 
gave over into the hands of the Provost. At the end of the 
year he went abroad with Hurrell Froude and his father. 

Perhaps it is worth noticing, though it does not seem to 
be set down in Mr. Newman’s memoranda, that the main 
practical argument which the Provost urged upon him, on 
behalf of his continuing tutor on the old system of lecturing 
was, ‘You may not be doing so much good as you may wish 
or think you would do, but the question is, whether you will 
not do some good, some real substantial good.’ Mr. Newman 
used to laugh and say to his friends, ‘You see the good 
Provost actually takes for granted that there is no possible 
way for me to do good in my generation, except by being 
one of his lecturers ; with him it is that or nothing.’ In the 
year after his relinquishing the tutorship, on his return from 
abroad, the Tract movement began. Humanly speaking, that 
movement never would have been, had he not been deprived 
of his tutorship; or had Keble, not Hawkins, been Provost. 

Here closes Mr. Newman’s Memoir ; henceforward he is to 
be represented by his letters. 

END OF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
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The Autobiographical Memoir being now concluded, the letters 

are resumed from the commencement of 1827. 

lim \ .1. II. Newman to ms Motiikil 

Grid Cofitii/e,: FSnutnj f, 1827. 

IhmbtloMK you have expected to hoar of <it* from mo before 
tills; lmt yon know I um \ory busy. Shall I toll you my 
adventures in town if I had any! Yon know l was pinwlod 
whom l should lodge myself, Mr. M. rooommondod some 
hotel in Atlnuimrlo St root ho forgot, tlio nanus Whon 1 got 
there I found near a do/,on hotels on each side of tlio way, ami 
wan obliged to ehonsc ono at a vonturo. They wouhl not tako 
iiio in without knowing my nanus and 1 (though antteipatiug 
tho absurdity whioh wouhl follow) was obliged to give a card, 
and was flioti admitted. t at ay oil with tho Who t ill past (.on, 
and tho ladies oajolod mo into buying a trumpery piece of 
musio, in tho anlo of whioh thoy wore* interested, and which 
thoy doolarod to ho honntifui, hoart moving, I wont to (’art - 
weight, and underwent oporntioim (for thoy woro many) moro 
severe than I twin* exfterieneed. 1 am wire many mirgiml 
opo rat tons wouhl ho Ions painful, ... Ho told mo tlioy would 
pain tno for Homo timo In oomsoijuonoo* and, sure enough, I 
Itavo Wen tioarly in constant pain mnee, and my faoo is swollen 
up. But vinegar has inacto my wtiw ho tnuoh stronger that 
tho toothaoho hi not now tho prostrating, overwhelming, 
down throwing, tint toning pain it wan to mo. Tho pain, how* 
ever, of tho operation wan vory eonmderahhs ... In tlio 
midst of my agony tho wrotoh had tho fiuat to murmur out, 
1 A vory ungrateful icnsatbtt thisd 

I catted mi Bowden, an I pained Sonin wit House, and 
found him prejmred for my arrival by a notice in the 4 Morning 
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Post,’ among the ‘fashionable arrivals’ (my card!). Prom 
what I have learnt since I fancy I figured among the fashion¬ 
able departures. Pine subject for quizzing for my pupils ! 

The Bishop of Oxford died last night, and it is supposed 
that Lloyd will be his successor, though Copleston, Pearson, 
the Warden of Wadham, the Bishop of Sodor and Man, are 
respectively spoken of. 

P.S.—I have not forgotten your wishes about some simple 
and plain commentary, yet I have not been able to satisfy 
them. 

At this date—1827—the country was agitated by the 
question of Roman Catholic Emancipation, the Bill for which 
was passed in 1829. Mr. Newman’s sister meets in society 
a clergyman who wishes to hear her brother’s views on the 
question. 

To ms Sister Harriett. 

March 19, 1827. 

As to Mr. W.’s absurd question about my opinion on the 
Catholic question, tell him that I am old enough to see that I 
am not old enough to know anything about it. It seems to 
me a question of history, I am not skilled in the political 
and parliamentary history of Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and 
Hanoverians. How can I decide it by means of mere argu¬ 
ment—theoretical argument, declamations about liberty, the 
antecedent speculative probability of their doing no harm? 
In my mind he is no wise man who attempts, without a know¬ 
ledge of history, to talk about it. If it were a religious ques¬ 
tion I might think it necessary to form a judgment; as it is 
not, it would be a waste of time. What would be thought of 
a man giving an opinion about the propriety of this or that 
agrarian law in Rome who was unacquainted with Roman 
history ? At the same time I must express my belief that 
nothing will satisfy the Roman Catholics. If this be granted, 
unquestionably they will ask more. 

Hews came this morning of the Dean of Durham’s death, 
late head of Ch. Ch. Pusey has lost a brother. 

There is, as has been already shown, an easy tone in Mr. 
Newman’s letters to his Mother which gives them a distinctive¬ 
ness that may interest the reader, though the writer would 
have little thought of subjecting them to the eyes of strangers* 
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X II. N. to ms Motiiku. 1 

Mtn'i'h ,‘ 10 , 1827 . 

. . . Ooplosfon has been very unwell. He is just, returned 
from Tunbridge Wells, w Imv ho hml been for about a fortnight 
and thinks of returning again immediately. Wlmtely is there 
anti Dr. Mayo tho physician, a Into Follow of Oriel,* in whom 
tho Provost 1ms *croat eonfidenee, 

Tho new Bishop j Lloyd | presented himself in Ids wig in, 
church last Sunday. Ho is mnoh disfigured by it, and not 
known. People say ho had it on hind part before, , , . Blanco 
preached a vory beautiful so noon at St. Bet era last Sunday. 
What is tho matter with Jemima, so mum is hIio'I But she 
is industrious, Ah, I believe I ovvo hor a loftin’, » tho fault 
is mine'. Young Oakley was elected Fellow of Bulliol tho 
other day. 

Does tho son blossom 1 A ro green leaves budding on its 
■wators, and is tho xeent of spring in its waves'I Do birds 
begin to sing under its shadow, and to build thoir nests on its 
branches / Ah 1 mighty sou ! Thou art a tree whoso spring 
novor yot came, for thou art an ovorgroon. 

Thoro is a pastoral ! With love to all, yours over most 
dutifully, 

•John II. Nuwman. 

Toll Mary I was quite delighted vvif U hor linos ; they showed 
groat elegance, pooiioal tooling! and good religious fooling, 
wfdrh is hotter f t HI, 

. « * I open my letter to answer vour question from 
Mrs. (). 

The ytttrhj eollege e\pen >es w it ft mt do not amount to 80/. 
This ineludoH hoard, lodging, servants, dues, tuition, coals, 
washing, letters, and hair rutting, ! holiovo other collagen aro 

about the same, The #;mi/ K\t*K.vaKH tf a #W/cg#i rmhlonm am 
in, the privatv o.r/mmgn/nv of iko punn*j man, I f he will indulge 

in expensive wines nntl deserts, if lie will hunt, if he will 
game, what eitn the eollege do 1 It forbids these axmiwcw, 
indeed, and tries to prevent them ; but whore tlioro i» a will 
to do wrong there tx a wny. The out logo exjHitiiei of a careless 
man tiro indefinite. 

1 Imtely muUIckI at lantern Titffttite, Brighton 





J. H. N. to his Mother. 


May 7, 1327. 

Tell Jemirna Miss M. [Miss Mitford ?] is clever, but her 
naturalness degenerates into affectation and her simplicity into 
prettiness. She is rather the ape of nature—a mimic —ars est 
celcire artem. But some of her pieces are very good, e.g. the 
old bachelor. Tell her she has no business to say we are 
getting old. Let her speak for herself. Tell her I am quite 
vigorous ; particularly the last week, when I have hunted from 
the college two men. . . . 


To his Mother. 

June 10. 

... 1 find that sooner or later I must submit to enter the 
Schools, and I must prepare for it, so I intend this Yacation 
once for all to read up some works which, learned as I am, are 
yet strangers to me. At one time I thought I should have to 
go into the Schools after the Yacation, but now that seems 
improbable, and I certainly won’t go without a six months , 
notice. 

By-the-bye, I have not told you the name of the individual 
who is to read with me [in the Long]. . . he will not occupy 
more than an hour a day. At least, I have consented to give 
no more, and he consents to be a hermit at Brighton and then 
at Hampstead [where Mr. Newman had undertaken duty for 
six weeks of the Yacation, occupying the vicarage during the 
incumbent’s absence]. By-the-bye, talking of hermits puts 
me in mind of Keble’s Hymns, which are just out. I have 
merely looked into them [the word 4 hermit ’ occurs]. They 
seem quite exquisite. ... To return to my pupil, I think you 
have heard his name before ; it is Onslow. . . . 

June 22.—Ah, the longest day is passed even before I send 
this, Mute Mary 1 Well, since writing the above, we have 
heard from Pusey; he passes through Oxford July 2, which 
tempts me to stay till that day here. . . . My friend G. 
[Golightly] comes on July 4. I like him much, as far as I 
know him, and doubt not, whether you see him little or much, 
you will like him too, though he is better to know than to see. 
We are having rows as thick as blackberries. What a thing 
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[tiarnett J. I am so mgmueu 10 is quite overpowering. 

Yours ever mast dutifully, 

.John II. Newman. 

His Mother replies ; 

Jnnr 20, IS27, 

It gives mo great pleasure to see you appear so str«>ngat 
the and of a t rouhlesome form, I hope you will have etYeeled 
a 4 radical reform 1 by your vigorous measures, and that you 
art' properly seconded, 

Tla* following letter is without date, but is written from 
Germany ; 

R II, ¥vm\% Esq., to Kkv. J. 1L Newman. 

Antjunt 2(1, IS27. 

1 received tho enclosed pmsjveetus yesterday with an itppli* 
ration, either personally or through friends, to contributor the 
accounts of the progress of (hubs kingdom which this country 
would supply. My acquaintance being both confined and, 
what I have, almost limit ml to one party of one religious de- 
nomination in this country, I should bo utterly unable to give 
a general new either of the general progress or retrogradii.tion 
in the whole or it n parts. The great, activity in almost «*very 
class, the variety of the phenomena, the approach, I think, of 
some crisis, infinitely i nr reuse the at any time great ditlitodty 
of judging of the religious state of a country, where the devtdop 
men! proceeds from so many different points, of conjecturing 
fhi' final issue, or of appreciating the importance of any par 
tieiilar set of facts its affecting the general result. A long 
ntudy, *l*e„ seems absolutely necessary either to conjecture 
what the result of the com post lion must be, which now* seems, 
liefore many, nny |«whaps liefore one, deeennium w elapsed, 
unavoidable. 

II. W. WtuiiiicrtnirK to Rev, J. IL Newman. 

Jnhj ft, 1827. 

I cannot but feel must grateful to you for ynurkiudueH* lei 
nit*, which hits indeed, l can my without tincetiititm, been to 
tne that of an elder Soother, 

Again, a month Inter : 

I am ipiiti* jritloiis of Cbiligliily, that lit 1 should be making 

vom !• * t* 




vantage which, however, I prize, I believe, as much as lie can. 

In September 1827 Mr. Newman visited Mr. Rickards at 
Ulcombo, Mr. liobert Isaac \Vilberforee being there at the 
same time. Mrs. Rickards writes a report of her unitors to 
Miss Newman. 

UU'ombt*: St'ph'mhn' 12, 1827. 

I trust wo shall keep John till he must go to < Kfnrd. \\ e 
have great designs upon him, and I shall not rest till wo bine 
done our part towards accomplishing them Samuel is men 
more vehement than I am, and will talk to more purpose—* 
which are neither more nor less than to make him idle enough 
to rest himself; for we think his looks bespeak that ho has 
been reading too hard. If he improves in looks at Uleoml*e, 
how delightful it will be ! 

He was very tired all the evening, but we managed to talk 
a good deal, and II. Wilberforee was as merry m lie generally 
is. This morning I was treated by all three gentlemen coming 
into the drawing-room after breakfast, when a long discussion 
began which lasted near two hours, after which they adjourned, 
It. W. to read, the other two to talk and walk id mat the 
garden, from whence they only just returned to be ready for 
dinner at two o'clock. And now hero is John come to keep 
mo company, or rather to be plagued by the children. I 
wish you only could see him with both on his lap in the great 
arm-chair, pulling off and then putting on his glasses. They 
are quite overjoyed to see him. . . . 

Thursday.-- This is a very rainy day. We have net milly 
fires in each sitting-room. The gentlemen are all together in 
the larger room, employed upon the Epistle to the Romans, 
which is one of the things they are bent upon studying most 
diligently. I did not understand your warning mqmeting the 
designs afloat against Samuel. I have Immi asking 1dm if lie 
has discovered any. He says only tln.it they worm detenuimil 
to pump him well, and lind out all he known, enlightening Iiim 
when he is deficient, <fco. He says such examinations are 
worth more than three times as many hours of study iiltnie. 
I hope the rest find the same to be the ease. I eannofc titwrilm 
to you the enjoyment I have in listening. There Is no inlob 
lectual pleasure so great or any from which one ought to profit 
so much as such conversation-—but I shall talk of nothing t*imt 
if I suffer my pen to go on on this subject. . . * 





wonted on, hut it was voted too prolix and dull to he con¬ 
tinued. I do not know what we Khali have to night. Wo 
have read one of Keble’s hymns nil together and shall have 
more of them l hope.—Your a fleet h mate friend, 

L. M. It 

Later on, J. (\ N\> in a letter to her sister, nays of this 
meeting of friends : 1 They seem to have spent their whole time 
in their readings and dismiss ions. Their lightest reading, J ohn 
says, was Cud wort Ids sermons.’ 

J, It N. to ins Moth Kit 

I/kmufm: September 21 , 1827 . 

The Rds press most pimsingly your coming Imre with 
Mary. . . . You must eome liefure you return. 1 shall go from 
hence to the Witherforee’s ; when, I do not know. Rickards 
has given some most admirable (diameters of Froude, Blanco 
Whitt*, H. Wilherforee, and nthersd 

To t'Xplaiu a passage in the following letter from Uleombe - 
Mrs. Rickards had an ailnini in whieh she wished all her 
friends to write verses on flowers. The (lower chosen by 
Mr, Newman was the Snapdragon. The verses begun when 

this letter was written were finished October 2. They may 
he found p. 17 of 4 Verses on Various < )ri*nsioiiH. > 

To urn Hihtku Mauv. 

(■fmmhr : Srptt'inhrr 20 , 1827 . 

Though f have a good deal to say, l doubt whether I shall 

say it, yet I hardly know why - perhaps I am ln*/y. Uleomlm 
is us pretty as it was \mi year ; the weather, however, hits not 
been favourable, yet we have not neglected fit take prodigimii 
walks. We have seen Mr, Gauthier twice, and the tttteond time 
dined with him. lie in a very interesting person. I applaud 
your (leteriidniitloii to prow an iiiilepiniflenti judgment on what 
you read. It in %my mmmmny to keep in mind tint xuioftttmty 
of making up ones mind for oneself ; hut I am rather stupid 
at this moment, or I would enter into n ill«r|iiiiiiIoii on the 

1 Mr, Pickard* gave character* from handwriting*. If, was an 
especial favour re.wrud fur liifiiuiite friends for him to do this in the 
presence of others. 
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John Henry Newman 182 : 

subject. Tell Harriett that Mrs. Wilberforce has invited yo\ 
(some or all) to Highgate with me. I think two might go, bu 
who I leave to yourselves. 

. . . What if I have begun some lines on a flower % I an 
not obliged to do it. What if I have not ? Who can mak< 
me ? ... We have had discussions without end on all sub 
jects, and have been reading various things most assiduously 
but what the Schools will say I know not. 

To his Mother. 

Oriel College: October 18, 1827. 

Our tutorial staff is very strong this term. Pour tutor 
(Froude coming in additional), and Pusey as Censor Thee 
logicus, that is, reviewer of the sermon notes. My Fathers ar 
arrived all safe—huge fellows they are, but very cheap—on 
folio costs a shilling ! and all in this extravagantly moderat 
way. ... 

St. Mary’s is sadly out of order inside, as might be ex 
pected, but it will be all set right by Christmas, and on th 
whole the alterations will (I doubt not) be a vast improvemem 
Trinity Chapel is under a course of restoration. Merto 
Grove is at length finished, and Alban Hall is rising from il 
ruins. H. Wilberforce will reside (I fancy) this term. 

I am much satisfied that you went to High Wood, thoug 
but for a day. I was -much taken with Mr. Wilberforce. ] 
is seldom indeed we may hope to see such simplicity and ur 
affected humility, in one who has been so long moving in th 
intrigues of public life and the circles of private flattery. 

To his Mother. 

October 22, 1827. 

I have no lectures this term ; my kind colleagues have s< 
me at liberty for the Schools’ sake. But I have to prepar 
instead, the young candidates of distinction for their tria 
This will at once accustom me to examining and be of servic 
to them. I am, besides, reserved for general purposes. It 
most useful to have a person reserved in this way. A cor^ 
de reserve for all contingencies, on the principle that the firs 
Lord of the Treasury has so little to do. . . . 

I have been admitted a Congregation Examiner to-day. 
have taken the oaths. 

Your ever most dutifully, 

J. H. N. 
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In allusion to anxirties which had lately been heavy upon 
her, Mrs. Newman writes to her eldest daughter: 

Xtn't luht'r f>. 

I have ht‘en a good deal plagued in various ways, hut yet 
'l Impe the main things go on right. I have had various 
communications with deartfehn Henry; he is, an usual, my 
guardian angel. 

E. Ik IVhky, to Ukv. .1, II. Nkvvman, 

Hrhjhitm; Aorew/ier 1827. 

I have found a derided and gradual progress towards inn 

pro\ement since l have been here. I fount! even the fatigue 
of the journey a relief. Even the first day, when a deep fog 
hung heavy on land and sen. was reviving in some measure, 
and since it has been clear, the constant presence of the sea Vi 
deep roar, the sublimity of gating on an interminable expanse 
of waters, with all the other feelings associated with this won¬ 
drous element . . , have removed for flit* most part depression 
of spirits, . , . When my nerves were laid to rest 1 at any 
time recovered them. 1 inhale imi air night and day. I 
bathe every morning itt seven in tin* sea. and allow three 
hours in tin* tiny to the more Immediate imbibing of sea air 
and exercise ; anti, what you will flunk more important, only 
get through the emending and writing notes on two chapters 
of Isaiah in the course of the day, my present object being to 
regain health. I do not grudge the time which it costs, and 
shall probably, even from thin tinu*, change the mode of life 
which my health could once stand, 

Hince writing tin* above I have stum Sir M. Tierney [the 
bright on physician j ; his views are not very encouraging. 
After a very short tune lie plainly said that my ease was 1 vcry 
nearly what they called n general breakdown of the system, * 
Huah, 1 think, were Ids words, l did before much wish to 
return to Oxford, In resume tin* office* ti*e, . . . hut after this 
statement* which hi confirmed by the feeling of most jmirtfui 
weakness and liability to famtticftst, I fear It would lie ttmd- 
ness to attempt ti, 

At tins time Mr. NewtimnVt two younger sister# wore 
visiting Mrs, Kickartla at UieottdH*, front whetsao Mttry writes 
to her brother; fragment* of Iter letters are given, partly for 
the sake of the aupeniertptiott on tint pm Jcet in which they 






personal influence on young people. 

Ulcombe: November 27, 1827. 

Is it not odd that Jemima and I should be here alone 1 
Yet I feel quite at home. It is enough to make one feel glad 
only to look at Mr. Rickards, and Mrs. Rickards makes mo 
laugh so. ... 0 John ! how absurd of me to tell you all 
this, which you know. How I long to see you ! . . • I can 
fancy your face—there, it is looking at me. . . . 

Again, writing on her return home : 

Brighton: December 4, 1827. 

I must tell you about Mr. Rickards. You know, as 
Harriett would say, he cannot let anyone alone • so he has 
given me a great deal of good advice. He has recommended 
me several books to read—Ray’s £ Wisdom of God in tho 
Creation.’ It is extremely interesting, but the style is so 
heavy that till I got used to it I found much difficulty. Two 
other books I am to read—‘ The Port Royal Art of Thinking/ 
and ‘ Watts on the Mind.’ Mr. Rickards has also advised me 
to do what you used to make Harriett and Jemima do—turn 
‘ Telemachus’ into verse. 

What a nice creature Mrs. Rickards is ! I always think 
of the word, I believe, you applied to her, ‘fascinating/ for 1 
think that is exactly what she is ; and it is so amusing to hear 
Mr. Rickards and her talk to each other. 

I am so impatient to see you. How long is it before you 
come h Can it be three, nearly four weeks 3 I think it seems 
longer since I saw you than ever before. This letter is not to 
go till to-morrow—it will wait for our having seen Pusey. 

Dearest John, your most affectionate sister, 

M. S. N. 

Upon the above letter is inscribed these words : * Scarcely 
more than four weeks after, she suddenly died.’ 

J. H. N. to his Sister Harriett. 

December 2, 1827. 

Dear Pusey lodges at 5 Eastern Terrace. My Mother 
will send her card and he will call. He is very unwell * his 
nerves very much tried. He is not well in mind or body. All 



but did ness, such as looking out upon the sea monotonously. 

1 do not set* how my Mother ran ho etvil to him. lie does 
not go out to dinner, and ns to breakfast, it would In* so strange 
to ask him. 

Well, roplestoii is it bishop and a dean. Shall we have* a 
now Head or not 1 Whieh will la* best, Keblo or Hawkins 1 

H. B. Praia*, Hso„ to M its, Ni*av\i an. 

A rrmfn'r l H'J7 [Saturday evening). 

Mr. K, Pu *ey begs to present his best thanks to Mrs, 
Kewnrnn for her kindness in tfunking of him, and for her 
obliging present. lie has not yet. been able to try it, lint is 
sure that any t lung sent in so kind a manner must be palatable 
as well ns beuetieiah 

It may, perhaps, he interesting to Mrs. Newman to know 
that there will bn a vaeaney in the Oriel Provostship. Mr. 
Pu.sey does not believe that it is any longer a .seeret, but it 
may be as well not mentioned beyond Mrs. Newman's im¬ 
mediate family. Should there be a ditlerenee of opinion as 
to the sueres.Hor, it is a satisfaetion to agree with J. N. on 
the subjert. 

The follow ittg entry in the i (‘hronologiral Notes/ under 
date Nm, «t>, |H*J7, marks the mmmeneement. of that illness 
whieh, in looking hark, is, tit the 1 Apologia/ r hissed with 

bereavement: 

Taken ill in flit* Softools while examining, was leeehed on 
the temples. 

Ntn^mhn' R, Wtlberforeo took n»e oil* to HighwessL 

Consulted Mr, Bnliingbm. 

Aww/ar l b -Went from Ixmdon to Brighton. 

Tins Is the first intuition of the valued medieal adviser on 
whom Mr. Newman relied with unfailing trust till death 
removed his friend from him, Home hitter* remain of Dr. 
Bahingtoids muongst Mr. Newman* pujiew. 

The wider will romomlmr that in the account of Irk 
failure, when he stood for honours in 1H20, them |» an allusion 
to this at tank in JM f J7 m a tvjsdifioti of tit© «aino symptoms, 
only in a severer form, from which hit thin nutlhrtxl. 






High wood Hill: December 11, 1827, 

I have been at Wilberfo roe's several days ; finding myself 
tired with my Oxford work, he kindly proposed it and 1 nr 
cepted it. I find myself quite reoruitod, and return to ( Ktord 
to-morrow or Thursday. When you will see me I hardly 
know— the election of Provost may detain me ; I had some 
idea of coming to you to-day, had .1 not snllieiently refreshed 
myself by coming here. See how dutiful I am to tell you all 
this, even at the risk of your thinking nun unwell. It will 1m 
a great shame if my very candour and fairness in telling you 
I am tired make you think so. 

Thank yourself, Mary and H. for your joint letter. 

Golden Square: Doeeother IT 

It is my intention, Cod willing, to come down to you to¬ 
morrow for the vacation, though, doubtless (and I hope), I 
shall have to return to Oxford for the election. I am very 
much better, nay, almost well, but my kind medical adviser 
here (a friend of W.’s), with whom l dine ami lodge till to 
morrow, is against my returning to business. 

The reader has not now to be told that at the election of 
Provost Mr. Newman voted for Mr. Hawkins. From the 
following letter it may bo gathered that Mr. Keltic had keen 
interests on the question, which, however, is a different thing 
from desiring for himself such a total change of life. 

Rev. J. IL Newman to Rev. J. Kkw.k. 

Marine Square, Brighton: December 111, 1827, 

Though I have not written to you on the important college 
arrangement which is under our considerat ion at present, and 
in which you are so nearly concerned, you must not mijqtoHo 
my silence has arisen from any awkward feuding (which it him 
not) or any unwillingness to state to you personally what you 
must have some time heard indirectly. I have been silent 
because I did not conceive you knew or understoml me well 
enough to bo interested in hearing more than the fact, any 
how conveyed, which way my opinion lay in tlin question of 
the Provostship, between you and Hawkins. This may have 
been a refinement of modesty, hut it was not intended us Hindi, 
but was spontaneous. 






likes to receive a line front any of the Follows, even though 
you have already hoard their feelings on tho subject before u.h 
all; and l am lod to moot ion my reason for not having written 
before (whioh 1 othorwiso should not Imvo done), lost you 
should think my conduct loss kind to you than in Intontion it 
has roally been. I huvo been so conscious to my so If of tho 
love and alleetionato regard whioh l fool towards you, that 
tho oimnnstanoo of my not thinking you tin 1 tit test person 
among us in a partieulur rnso ami for a particular purpose 
seemed to me an exception to my general sentiments too 
trivial to need explanation or remark to myself; but l have 
forgotten that to you things may appear diflerent-dhat this 
is the first time I have Inn I an opportunity of cr/mwJw/ any 
feeling towards you ni nil; and that, eonsequently, it would 
have' l>een acting more kindly had l spoken tee you rather than 
alaati you. Forgive me if I have in any way hurt you or 
appeared meonmderate. 

I have li\ed more with Hawkins than with any either 
Fellow, and have thus had opportunities tor understanding 
him more* than others. His general views so agree' with my 
own* his practical notions, religions opinions mul habits of 
thinking, that l feel v iv idly ntitl powerfully the advantage's 
tho College won lei gain when governed by one who, pursuing 
ends which I cordially approve, would bring to the' work 
powers of mind to which t have' long looked up with great 
admiration. Whereas 1 have had but few opportunities of 
the pleasure ami advantage of your society ; ami I rather 
,mt hj met * though 1 may be mistaken, that, did I know you 
letter, l should find you did not approve opinions, objects, 
and measure's to which my ow u t urn of mind has led me to 
assent, I allude, f«»r instance, to the' unde' of governing a 
college, the desirableness of certain reforms in the University 
at large, their pmeti<’ability, tht' nienmires to be adopted with 
reference to them, ilex 

It in ungracious to go on, particularly in writing to you 
almve others ; for yon could easily be made to leelievti anyone 
alive was more tit tor tin* Frovostship than yourself, I nave 

stud enough, {tertifips* to relieve you of any utuntny fettling in 
regards myself ; the deep feelings I bear towards you, tliene I 
shall keep to myself, — Yours ever idler t innately. 1 

1 The jihfivt! letter from Mr Kawmatt to Mr, Keitltt will help to dear 
away ilia illflktiitbn that have iiiiwn m to Mr* Nawmtuds part In tho 






Rev. John* Keble to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

December 28, 1827. 

I have made up my mind that it is on the whole unad- 
visable for me to allow my name to be mentioned on this 
occasion, and have written to Hawkins and Eroude, and intend 
writing to Plumer to-night to say so. It was very kind in 
you to write to me, but surely your opinion required no ex¬ 
planation or apology. However partial one might be to one¬ 
self, your knowing so much more of Hawkins is enough to 
prevent anyone with a spark of common sense in his head 
from being hurt at your preference of him. 

The first entry in the £ Chronological Diary ’ for the year 
1828 is in these words : 

January 5.—We lost my sister Mary. 

In the ‘ Apologia ’ there is the following allusion to this 
event: 

The truth is, I was beginning to prefer intellectual excel¬ 
lence to moral: I was drifting in the direction of liberalism. 
I was rudely awakened from my dream at the end of 1827 by 
two great blows—illness and bereavement. 

It happened to the present writer to read—more than 
fifty years after this bereavement—a letter from Mary Newman 
to her Mother, so remarkable for sweet playfulness, and, if 
the term may be used, for the quality of simplicity, in its 
most bright picturesque form, that, on occasion of writing on 
some family concern to Cardinal Newman, it was natural to 

election, which are noticed in Dean Bnrgon’s Twelve Good Men . Tho 
following letter from Dr. Pusey is here given; it was written on the 
same sheet of paper with that of Mr. Newman ‘ My dear Keble,—-N. 
having spared me a small space in his letter, which was written in con- 
sequence of seeing yonr kind answer to mine, I am very glad to bo 
able to express my sincere gratitude for that kindness. I knew that 
whatever was done honestly would meet with your approbation ; but it 
is a satisfaction to have that expressed in such a manner. I suppressed 
much in my last letter that I would willingly have said, but dreaded 
its, at the moment, appearing insincere ; but I now find that it would 
prob&bly give you less pain not to be the object of the choice of tho 
Fellows than it will, I expect, be to me to vote otherwise than for 
you.— Affectionately yours, E. B. Pusey.' 










J.UJ.J.U w xij.g uuuo iiwixj. juijju, wiuu axi enclosure : 

You spoke with so much interest lately of my dear sister 
Mary that I send you what I have just received from Maria 
Giberne. 1 

The letter brings the scene so vividly before the reader 
that its insertion will not be thought out of place here- 

M. E. G. to II. E. Cardinal Newman. 

. . . But I do not want to talk of myself. I want to tell 
you of my entire sympathy with you in what you say and feel 
about the anniversary of our dear Mary’s death. This season 
never comes round without my repassing in my Heart of 
hearts all the circumstances of those few days—my first visit 
to your dear family. Who could ever behold that dear sweet 
face for any length of time and forget it again ? And again, 
who could ever have been acquainted with the soul and heart 
that lent their expression to that face and not love her % 

My sister Fanny and I arrived at your house on the 3rd 
[of January], and sweet Mary, who had drawn figures under 
my advice when she was staying with us at Wanstead, leant 
over me at a table in the drawing-room, and in that sweet 
voice said, £ I am so glad you are come ; I hope you will help 
me in my drawing.’ I forget about the dinner and evening 
on that day, for I was doubtless under considerable awe of 
you in those first days ; but the next day Mr. Woodgate and 
Mr. Williams dined there, and dear Mary sat next yoix, and I 
was on the other side ; and while eating a bit of turkey she 
turned her face towards me, her hand on her heart, so pale, 
and a dark ring round her eyes, and she said she felt ill, and 
should she go away? I asked you, and she went: X longed 
to accompany her, but dared not for fear of making a stir. 
It was the last time I saw her alive. Soon after emima 
went after her; and then your Mother, looking so distressed; 
and she said, ‘ John, I never saw Mary so ill before; I think 
we must send for a doctor.’ , You answered as if to cheer her, 
‘Ah, yes, Mother, and don’t forget the fee.’ How little I 
thought what the end would be ! Next morning Harriett 
came to walk with us about one o’clock—after the doctor had 

1 This lady, sister-in-law of the Rev. Walter Mayer, has "been de¬ 
scribed in Reminiscences of Oriel. She died at Autun, Dec. 2, 1885 in 
the Convent of the Order of Visitation. 


night, she did not seem t«» apprehend danger. We went to 
<lino with a friend* and only returned to \««ur house about 
nine 1 . I felt a shook in tutoring tin* house, seeing no one hut 

you- . so pah* ami so mint, and yet so inwardly tinned ; and 

how, when I asked y»uj to pmy with us for 1ht, \»m made a 
groat uilori to quiet \oiir \i»ire, sirting agntir.t tho table, \our 
eye*s on the* tiro, and you an oured, “I tins »t tell \**u tin* truth: 
she is ekad already. 1 Thou yon went 10 frbit \ii»egitr % whieh 
I did not ne*e*d, for I f«dt turned to stone, Fanny cried — I 
cm vital her ht*r tear*. 

You told u*» a litt in about Ini*, with gasping sole, in your 
voice*, and thou you loft us, M \ to »ra nmif now in writing 
it, though they would not then, I n*n»*r n c '»udd<*fdy I must 
think ahout if first. Now, dense a Kithm, f hope \\ Idle l 
relieve tny own lirart h\ .speaking of these --aid scene >, f mn 
not Kc*lfmhly overtaxing y*a*r feelings ; htii I think urn will 
not mind it, for you like to go m er old time?* as well as I do, 
I think ; and 1 cannot toll nil thi * to anyone hut \tni, H«» 
you recollect that you and 1 are tho nn)> sunhop* of that 
event! 

And them how run I in or forgot all your kindnesses to me 
because of tny toothache [sito lend undergone a painful, un 
Kueceanful operation at tho dentist*) 1 Him y«»ur Mother sent 
out for soft cakes soaked with wino tho otdy thing I eould 
manage to oat. You alt scouted so tit jour grief, for¬ 

getting your own troubles to tuinkter to my’wauM. t wan 
deeply touched, and learnt a lessutt widt h, though I hum not 
practised as I ought, 1 have always htmnn to imitate ; not to 
suffer mywdl to he so abaurlied hy tny own feeling* tin flint I 
could not feed for tit Iters. 


This 8G0U0, rural led after fifty year.**, is given its fulfilling 

tlio promises or this prophecy ttsiitlis lit the tirnt fVmlsit<ms of 

sorrow, which forma the cloning verm 4 of the poem entitled 

1 Consolations in Biireavettiettf/ 

From these home mccuo* of trial Mr. Newman, fit returning 

to Oxford, had to take iittare at mim in a college election 

which had issues important to huitwlf, and with which the 

fourth chanter of tho Memoir k concerned. 














J. II. X TO UIH Mothrh, 


Jit tin a rtf . 11 , 1828 , 

T was hustoning fu w rito a fiov Hisuh to you hofnro brouk- 
fast In tiino tor utir now iYoxoM. fas ho will ho in two hours) 
to tnko to town to savo a d,t \ s post* whi^n your tottor mum. 

My joitniiw tagged ton isitii'li. I urrivod horo by half*past 
six. Tln^ Bishop j( *i*j»h*Ntim ] \\m in thn (Mutuum *Knom, and 
I joinotl flit'party. Ho loft yo*t onlay morning. Y onion lay 
l took a long amt delightfnt ride, hut tho Htonoh of tlm 
rot iritis water* in otir tpmdrnuglo in nd hum, ttitcl tho air In 
Ox font in think uud damp. Tho inside of St. Mary** m nearly 
complete, 

Tho following letter from hm Mother dwells cm tho subject 
foremost in hot* mind. 

Fthruttrtj 18 , 1828 . 

My dear, drat* Son, It wan very kind of yon to write 

whou yott had mtrli onudortiug iihvh m your * strikingly 
amended limit ft, 1 t prny riimtmfly that it may oontimto to 
imprmi% amt that you may ho preserved from hirnh mnutmnla* 
ted ttiid Mteeeje»i\e trniln ii*» it linn pleased (hut you should 

experience in votir out ration into Ido. Tho ehimfetiing Hand 
who brings these severe inflict km i duos mitigate them, and 
often, in greater were*, render* thorn blessing* ; mmli has it. 
licon to you. my dear* and through s on to all of its. It in do- 
light fill to t lii iik flint yotir doar tlopai tod sister ow oil mi uitteh 
of her rrliguiiti anti right feelings to you ; ami hor knowledge 
of hor own iftMiHirmtto), and hor mthmiHsiim amt fitness to 
nitty hrr awfully sudden eull, These reflect Iomi» which mil 
fur ottr tUiitikfutnoHa, must soot ho %m for tho bitter trials wo 
havo Itooit re|ie«fedly railed on to endure. 

Dr. flaw kina, its IhrotnM, redguod Hi. Mary’*. The fol¬ 
lowing nifrte.* in tho * 1Itmnohtgteal lioenrd ' give tho dates: 

J/#tiv/f If, Did duty at St, Mnrva in tho ?ift,orn«:Miti f titul 
preurliwl, 

Mmvk 12. TI*o lY*no4 (flawUrn*) tvdgnod tlm living of 
8t, Mary*, 

J/nrr/i II.— 1 %iyn instil tilt'd by the |!Ir4iti| r i of Oxford to 

St, Mary’s, 

Ifi,.• Did duty nl Ht, Mary 1 *, pmudittig. 





158 John Henry Newman 1 

March 20.—Inducted into St. Mary’s by Buckley 
Merton. 

March 23.—I read in— i.e. read the Thirty-nine Article 

March 27.—Disputed with Arnold for B.D. degree, X 
vost presiding. 

March 28.—Dined with Provost to meet Arnold. 

The following letter to his sister Jemima is taken £1 
her collection of his letters. The reader of Mr. Newmi 
parochial sermons will recognise in that entitled c The XjB 
of Time/ passages which had their impulse in the thou£ 
here expressed. 

Oriel College: March 9, 182£ 

I hope you have not thought my silence unkind, c 
Jemima. I have ail along been going to write to you, 
somehow or other, though I have not much to do, I fin 
difficult to make time. I am going out of the Schools, 
Dornford (I fancy) will supply my place for the ensi 
examination. 

Dear Jemima, I know you love me much, though your 
position does not lead you to say much about it, and X ! 
you too, and you (I trust) know it. Carefully take dow: 
you have not already, all you can recollect that dear JNd 
said on every subject, both during the time of her short 
ness and the days before ; we shall else forget it. Wou 
not, too, be desirable to write down some memoranda genei 
concerning her ?—her general character, and all the deligl: 
things we now recollect concerning her. Alas ! memory < 
not remain vivid; the more minute these circumstances 
better. To talk of her thus in the third person, and ii 
the common business and conversation of life, to allude tc 
as now out of the way and insensible to what we are d 
(as is indeed the case), is to me the most distressing circ 
stance, perhaps, attending our loss. 1 It draws tears intc 
eyes to think that all at once we can only converse abo%tt 
as about some inanimate object, wood or stone. But 
4 shall flourish from the tomb.’ And, in the meantim 
being but a little time, I would try to talk to her in ima^ 
tion, and in hope of the future, by setting down all I can t 
of about her. But I must not selfishly distress you. 
bless you, my dearest Jemima. 

1 See Parochial Sermonsy vol. vii. p. 4, ‘ The Lapse of Time.’ 
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X 0. N. to ii ke Buotiiee X H, N. 

MtU't'h IT, 1828. 

. * . T cannot, bear to think that. T should over cease lo 
bad as much towards dear Mary ns i have all my life, but £ 
think I am sure 1 shall not. I dare say strangers think us 
much at our ease, anti in good spirits ; hut l always wish to 
say when l speak to anyom* who did not know her, * Ah, you 
little think what sin* was in herself ami to us all/ Dear .John, 
how you delighted me once when you said she was ho singu¬ 
larly good I I never heard you speak so much about her, but 
I was sure you thought ho ; and indeed we, John, know mom 
of her thatt you could know ; I especially, who have boon, 
always with her. 

To ms Motiiee, 

April 1, 1828. 

Last week l did my exercises for my II. lb degree, merely 
to keep Arnold company, since one man cannot dispute with 
himself [and he could get. no one), and its being in Latin and 
in Dolledion week, l found it too bard work. 

I take most, vigorous exercise, which docs me much good. 
1 have learned to leap (to n certain point), winch is a larking 
thing for a don. The exhilaration of going quickly through 
the air is for my spirits \«*ry good, l have a sermon to pre¬ 
pare for Warton to-morrow/ 

To ins HtKTKit IIauiuftt. 

(hrjhfti * April 21, 1828. 

On my journey Inf tier 1 comforted myself wit It writing the 
following tines. Do not show them to my Mother, if you think 
they would distress her, 

t'ommnATfova t s ht;tii;\vi;*u.vr, 

heath wiw full ttrffrit? with time, dt»n-r dear, 

And Mao buy in ltd ■«per»t ; 
brief paiu, theft tiiiu/iitir till tin* end came tirtttj 
Hitch wici flu’ path deemed 
The h timed road 

To lead thy mmt from earth to tldue own iUnVn nLute, 
s Itwv, Walter Millet: 1 # funeral fwiiitiii. 
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Death wrought with thee, sweet maid, impatiently; 

Yet merciful the haste 

That baffles sickness j dearest, thou didst die; 

Thou wast not made to taste 
Death’s bitterness, 

Decline’s slow-wasting charm, or fever’s fierce distress. 

Death came unheralded ;—but it was well,* 

For so thy Saviour bore 
Kind witness thou wast meet at once to dwell 
On His eternal shore ,* 

All warning spared, 

For none He gives where hearts are for prompt change prepared. 

Death wrought in mystery: both complaint and cure 
To human skill unknown : 

God put aside all means, to make us sure 
It was His deed alone; 

Lest we should lay 

Keproach on our poor selves that thou wast caught away. 

Death urged as scant of time: lest, sister dear, 

We many a lingering day 
Had sickened with alternate hope and fear: 

The ague of delay; 

Watching each spark 

Of promise quenched in turn, till all our sky was dark. 

Death came and went: that so thy image might 
Our yearning hearts possess, 

Associate with all pleasant thoughts, and bright 
With youth and loveliness; 

Sorrow can claim, 

Mary, nor lot nor part in thy soft soothing name. 

Joy of sad hearts and light of downcast eyes 1 
Dearest, thou art enshrined 
In all thy fragrance in our memories ; 

For we must ever find 
Hare thought of tliee 

Freshen our weary life, while weary life shall be. 


I am conscious they need much correcting, which at times 
it will be a solace to me to give, but such as they are you will 
not dislike- them. It goes to my heart to think that dear Mary 
herself, in her enthusiastic love of me, would so like them 
could she see them, because they are mine. May I be patient! 
It is so difficult to realise what one believes, and to make these 
trials, as they arc intended, real blessings. 
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To ms Sister Jemima. 

Oriel College: May 10, 1828. 

. . . Poor Pusey came here last Monday. He is much 
thrown back, and his spirits very low. He proposes being 
ordained on Trinity Sunday. I suppose his marriage will 
take place shortly after. • He, Pusey, is going to change his 
name to Bouverie ; this, however, is quite a secret. 

... In accordance with my steady wish to bring together 
members of different colleges, I have founded a dinner club 
of men about my own standing (my name does not appear, nor 
is known as the founder). We meet once a fortnight. One 
fundamental rule is to have very plain dinners. 1 

I am very regular in my riding [enjoined by his doctor], 
though the weather has not on the whole been favourable. On 
Thursday I rode over to Cuddesdon with W. and F. and dined 
with Saunders. It is so great a gain to throw off Oxford for 
a few hours, so completely as one does in dining out, that it 
is almost sure to do me good. The country, too, is beautiful; 
the fresh leaves, the scents, the varied landscape. Yet I never 
felt so intensely the transitory nature of this world as when 
most delighted with these country scenes. And in riding out 
to-day I have been impressed more powerfully than before I 
had an idea was possible with the two lines : 

Chanting with a solemn voice 
Minds us of our better choice, 

I could hardly believe the lines were not my own and Keble 
had not taken them from me. I wish it were possible for 
words to put clown those indefinite, vague, and withal subtle 
feelings which quite pierce the soul and make it sick. Dear 
Mary seems embodied in every tree and hid behind every hill. 
What a veil and curtain this world of sense is ! beautiful, but 
still a veil. 

Rev. E. Smedley to Rev. J. PI. Newman. 

May 17, 1828. 

It is some time since, through your kindness, I opened a 
communication with Mr. Pusey, who gave me encouragement 
to hope that, as the historical portion of the e Encyclopaedia 

1 The members were : 1, R. II. Fronde; 2, R. I. Wilberforce; 3, J. H. 
Newman ; 4, J. Bramston; 5, Rickards; 6, Round. 

VOL. I. 


M 



John Hbnrv Newman 1828 

, j + i, e birth of Mohammedanism, he 
Metropolitans, ’ a Pf in Oriontal history. As I very 

might be inclined. ® a him f ur ther, I take the liberty of 

from yo», 1 “? ^ “ bl ” *» 

furnish it. 

-Rrv J H HeWMAN TO REV. E. SMEDEEY 

^ May 29, 1828. 

*. * rfr sr ,rtr;S 

to impose upon him, bnt^^ )ia douWj wlu;t her Ins present 

to before, he feel® ' pledgo himself to imdertake it. Ho 
studies will allow hmi I occupied in a translation of the 
has for some time past■ >^ must „ ivt .. an undivided 

Old Testament, to t year> 

attention■"* “»™ ”*•“ 

my attention to G n0 J^ ls1 ^ tll( , ( ., m eem T felt at hearing 
'wmyou«dlow^M|l'* thw m . n(ls of (h , proprietors of 
there was some lu ' s l ^ . nin(r t i 10 right of the contributors to 
the ‘Encyclopaa ia c ic«,in ) n.J (( ^ myK( .lf, 1 have 

publish their papas i ’ 'l . t , rllt supposing it to he 
io present intention «A w henTsent Mr. Mawmmi 

entertS by eviry Oxford contributor whom l have heard 

mention the sidb^- in „ ti() i„fonn you that, his friend 

Dr. W1 ately r< l f {ll( , < c!hr ; s i,ian Remembrancer, ‘ 

Dr. Hampden, ate y ‘ ^ ^ mm „ n(l(l( , (l iu th„ list ot con- 
is not w™l Un*;‘pb oyoiopa-dia,’ if you have employment for 
S and totnsuuJyou will find him a great, ae.pmutmn. 


Dev. E. Smkhlby to Rev. J. H. Newm.w 


Juw 1828. 


t.,., I--, ,,t 

yot awhilo; WiVU ( S ^ important. a Kul)jwt« * tnuwlft- 

attention.«J. « 1 „.„I.L Hula ta> '< 

.•».. . 
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In Juno 1828 is entered into Mr. Newman’s 4 Chronological 
Kotos 1 the following passage : 

Jane 1.—Pusoy ordained. [ Ho road prayers for mo in the 
evening at St. Mary’s, and reminded mo years afterwards that 
I said to him, ‘If you road from your chest in that way it 
will kill you.’ And, in fact, about 1822 ho had road himself 
dumb.] 

J. 11 . N. TO UIH SlHTKIt HAimiKTT. 

June 4, 1828. 

Pusoy took orders Sunday last, and is to bo married next 
week. 11 is book has boon out about ton days. It is sadly 
deformed with Hermnnisins: ho is wantonly obscure and 
foreign he in vends words. It is a very valuable sketch, and 
will do good, hut will bo sadly misunderstood, both from his 
dillieulty of expressing himself, tins largeness, profundity and 
novelty of his views, and the independence of his radicalism. 
It is ren/ difficult, even for his friends and the clearest heads, 
to enter into his originality, fulbformed |s/r| accuracy, anti 
unsystematic impartiality. I cannot express what 1 mean : 
lit' is like some definitely marked curve, meandering through 
all sorts and collodions of opinions boldly, yet as it seems 
irregularly. 

Wood-bye, my dear Harriett, both our minds are full of 
one subject, though we do not speak of it. Not one half-hour 
passes hut dear Mary’s fact' is before my eyes. 

The following letter the first that is found of his corre¬ 
spondence with Harrell Kroude is notable also as showing 
an intimacy with Mr. Henry \Vifberforee, and a recognition, 
veiled under n tout' of disparagement, of the charm of his 
bright and playful wit. 

Hkv. J, 1L Nmm an* to Ur.v. It. H. Fiiouok, 

June 22, 1828. 

I should have sent you more of a letter, but that plague, 
Henry Wilherforee, has been consuming the last half-hour 
before ten by Ids no it.net ideal chut, lie bids me ask you 
whether you returned him a MM on the IH fie remind (JiUcmhiH 
by Walker of Wudhnm. Hid you read Pusey’s ltook on the 
comli top as you intended I 
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Mr ' NeWman joined Ws Mother and sisters at 


llnv J. Blanco White to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

Brighton: July 16,1828. 

. I horn is a spare bed in our [himself and pupil] lodgings, 
which wo should be most happy if you would take. . . . The 
iart is, the noise of other lodgers in this house was most 
injurious to me, as it kept me awake for whole nights together. 
.1 he only remedy was to take the spare bedroom. . . , ° 

\\ haiely was here two days ; unfortunately I was too ill 
to enjoy to the full the pleasure of his company. But it was 
veully^nnusing to see him playing at ducks and drakes with 
lb [ Blanco White’s pupil], and beating him hollow. He 
ate and d rai tk ai id joked like Hercules in the ‘ Alcestis. 3 There 
in no man with whom I have associated so many classical 
passages. ^ What do you think of the following description 
of our friend going to an Oxford dinner 'l—Bunc in ret/ue- 
Utnlt'H (Magistral) Egit amor ckqns atque pugnee. . . . 


Jidy 2 a, 1828, there is an entry in the ‘Notes’: 

Sent letter to the Bishop of London (Howley) accepting 
Whitehall preachorship. [N.B. This is quite consistent with 
what is said in my ‘ Apologia/ At this time there were twelve 
prenehers from each LJ niversity. I agreed to be one of these, 
hut wlum Blomlield soon after became Bishop of London 
lie turned all twenty-four out, and began a plan of one (or 
t wo ?) from each University, and it was one of these (preacher- 
ships) which lie sounded me about, and which I conditionally 
accepted.] 


KkV. It. I. W r ILBEItFORCE TO EeV. J. H. NeWMAN, 

July 28, 1828. 

1 have a serious complaint to make against yon, viz. that 
vmi ha ve totally prevented me from preaching. According to 
iny old notions, 1 could have got on tolerably well, and though 
I • hmtlil have boon dissatisfied with the execution, I should 
h:tw believed mvsolf on the right road. Now, you havecom 
\*hned me l am ‘'altogether oil the road, and every step 1 take 
l only get deeper in' the mire. So you see you must preach 
both times if wo take Elliott’s Chapel (Q.E.D.) 
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llm \ John Kbolk to Kkv. J. II. Newman. 

July 1K28- 

1 have been thinking scutum time of claiming your promise 
of coming to see us % but wo have been rather in a whisd 
visitors which a* yet we have hardly got out of ; and my t wo 
companions |bin father and sister] uro neither of them usod to 
seeing many friends together. 

Rev, J. II. Newman to Ukv. J. Keble. 

11 J/on*«e Ktjmtn\ Brighton: July 31, 182S* 

I propose rot liming to Oxford by the and of next wt*ok, 
August lb If than it meets your convenience, it would K* v< * 
mo much pleasure to pay my Kairford visit in the course of fho 
weak beginning August 10. , . . Dornford has kindly oIFoinmI 
mo his Nunehnm cottage, should I be able to prevail xj|>oii 
my Mother to take up her abode there for a part of tlio 
vacation* in which rime I should probably post myself tlicnts 
too. 

I have just heard of the appointment of John Summer to 
(’Hester, which ban given me sincere pleasure. I suppose *» it 
will la' generally popular. , ♦ , l am employed in reading 
with great interest Heitors Journal. ... I think it may do a 
great deal of gt««h Most pious men who have gone out, littvn 
hardly had that flexibility and elasticity of religious primuple 
which ran nerommoditte itself to tin' world, and have worked 
atiIlly, Henry Martyn, in spite of the romantic in to rest 
attending him, in (U he not 1) an instanee. 

Yours ever nfteotionately. 

The name of Hr. Pusey and his work for the Clntrrlt 
have become such world with* farts, that it may interent, t he 
rentier ft* nee wmie criticisms (one notice has already 
glum) of his first work fmfore his name was widely known* 

Iti;v. 8, !tsc* ha tti*8 to Hev. J. II, Newman* 

A it gnat 7, I82B* 

Ytm know 1 II. Willmrforee is kind enough to come lucre 
next month ; n% you multi not eotne again I feel that in liitti 
1 have the ittuti ttj mn whom, next after yourself, 1 should lie 
most detiffItted to burnt over my Hock. I have read your 



favourite Pusoy's book [about (lertunny |, and I am ho hourly 
disappointed in it that l ran hardly permit. myself to spoulc 
to you about it; and yet I ran still levi bring myself to bn 
silent on the subjert. It appears to uie the hu*ty work of a 
man not formed or eondit toned to none in ha 4e ; struggling 
partly under a vast.aceumulution ot mutter, partly under proas 
of time, and mainly under a more than emtmmn ditUeulty of 
combating successfully with .such untoward eireuiimtuneom 
The style, surely, is often odious ; hi * spirit, more surely, very 
delightful ; ami l cannot think he has made out his ease with 
sufliciont fulness and clearness nor drawn tin* remit toward** 
which lie tends nearly enough to a point. If it succeeds In, 
gaining much attention I am elenrly wrong, I am aware that 
the reverses will he no proof that I am right, 

Hev. R, IL Fumum to Ukv, «l. II, Xinttuv, 

J Uffitai Pi, l8*J8, 

I hear from Robert Wilber force that you ate returned 
from Brighton, and mean to stay in 1 )<iruf<ird% rot f ago at 
Nuneham. He tells me that you are at piv ent imieli Rater, 
but fears that you will go again into the Svlutok If y mi 
really intend this, I envy, without apprm iug, y*»ur resolution * 
but I sincerely hope you will not be culled to e\orf it, . . , 

I have a brother now at home | William Frondej win* m 
coming to Oriel next term, mid wilt mulct* * cry g*«*d hand 
at mathematics unless he In very idle, 

After plans for his Mother’* will sFterV ?Uay at Niintdiam, 
Mr. Newman tells his sister Jemimii of hi** first visit to Keltic*, 
then living with Inn father, lie write* after a rainy season ; 

firiVf Cuttnjt'; J Htfituf lit, 1828. 

The glass was rising the whole of the last week, find now 
Stands almost at fair; besides, there wan n change of the moon 
yesterday, and yesterday and to day are certainty mom 
auspicious. . . . As we unfortitiiiilely dined nut ost tfieVriday, 
I, after all, saw little of the Fitirford party, mi tmieli so that 
I was disco atom tod with myself, They Imie *n \ ery men 
garden—not large, hut nice—and a two *ttmiundcd paddock, 
most retired and quiet, with n walk round it, M r, Kettle Haicl 
it was all the world to Klixalwth (hk daughter), who travelled 
round it in a chair many miles in the mttrse of the yean 
It is quite an affecting and most happy world. He wiu* liorn 













aro written (us it woro) on nil thoir fuoos. My hoad run so 
upon thorn that l was o\ory rninuto in dnngor of quotin:g thorn, 
Mr. Koblo ns woll as John shows nutoh plnyfuluoss un<l ovon 
humour in his oum orsntion. But it wiw rnirh dull woathor 
when I was thoro, it umdo us all stupid. 

Tin' lottor thou tliNorton It* tithor porsonsand things, outline 
with : 

. . , What a gouMpiug lottor this lust half has boon 1 It 
is quito a girl’s bettor. Ah ! I fool ushamod. 

Hkv. J. Kkiiuk to Hkv. J. II. Nuwman. 

Awjmt * 20 , 1828 , 

Tito highor jawors horn worn sorry to lot you go without# 
thoir lionodiotttm ; no tlio Monitor you omoo to roooivo it, all 
tjnito jtroporly, tlio hot tor. 

On tin* tptodioit of thi' tutorship Mt\ llobori Wilborfuivo 
writos to M r. NVwuutn : 

St'pit'tithet *l ? 1828, 

I wkh In oitiboily tin' idojis tit whioh wo agrood whon at 
Brighton, ttt rotation to tlio appoint mout of sumo ono poriod 
whou tho ft'oditttoft of onolt yoitr should ooiuo up, Tho julvuu- 
(agon of it appoarod* 1 think, In la* : 

1, Tlio inoroioioil fiiidlity of tlhidittg tho mon intn propor 
rlasiios. At proaott |**rtmps ono nvt of !Yo*4imott hnvo 
ontorod upon a oottrso of hktorionl muting, amt tuatlo Homo 
way in it *- whou a binglo ono oomos up, who is put in tom * 
porary looturo* with tttott of tpiito diilomnt standing, that ho 
may wait till oimuglt tiro oomo to form a souond hkforioat 
class. 

*2» A further advantage would bo that tho mon would not 
go sot in boooino imlitlbrimt to exposing fliotiwolvos Imfore ono 
limit lior ns t hoy do at priotrttf, ib# 1 , whou a tYogliiiinii in put 
Into ii loot tiro with acitinr mon, and hoc* ttioin nogleot all 
pro|«trntioii, ho leant* to do tho antuis A lecture coiupowxl 
entirely of freshmen is always most easy to iitiiintgi*, 

#l» Another advantage would lie that tlio tutor would 
tin able to judge inoro tuvurately of tlio progrt*«n of his 
pupil by ooiiipfitttifc lik mivauct* with that of hit* eontom* 
jjomrt«. 
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4. Another difficulty at present existing, is that felt in 
giving advice to a pupil as to the quantity of subjects he 
should undertake, the preparation he should make for the 
Schools, Ac. It is only, of course, by observing a number of 
persons, seeing how long they went on attending [or not 
attending—J. H. N.] to fresh subjects, and when they began to 
concentrate their attention, that we can form any rule for 
our guidance in giving such advice. 

5. As regards the men themselves. It is a great advantage 
to them to know whereabouts they are in their academical life. 
Many respectable men spend a great deal of time in study 
during the early part of their residence ; but, postponing 
perhaps an accurate attention to scholarship, or the reconsidera¬ 
tion of what they have done, suddenly find themselves without 
time for so doing. Were there a larger number who went on 
together, they would be in a certain degree a chock upon one 
another. 

6. Were more men brought together, a greater degree of 
stimulus would be given to them. If a man finds himself 
inferior to one who came up before him, lie does not think of 
referring it to any deficiency in exertion. 

The thing cannot be effected immediately, though I don't 
see why it should not be done next year. The temporary 
inconvenience of the men cannot weigh against their own 
permanent good, which is the object proposed. 

If anything of this kind is to bo done, it would be advis¬ 
able, perhaps, to suggest it to the Provost [Hawkins’!, that 
if approved by him, it might be submitted to the ’ absent 
bellows, who, as owners of rooms, are interested in it. 

Kev. J . Blanco White to Bev. J. H. Newman, 


A*, JlU*fUa 

I desired tliB Provost to acquaint you with tho mental 
squall which has for the twentieth time driven me out of mv 
intended course I was quietly paddling across a little pool 
of Greek and Latm, just to land my pupil in the School** on 
wJTf ^ ° f he , mfamous sc °puli, at tho mouth of that 
of?in+n+h ha r n ’-i Whe j an un S uarded moment I wan blown 
to ‘ ^ empes . tui ? u ® sea of Be views, exposed 

to the attacks of the genus lrntabile/ both largo monsters 

nd small fry, which take their pastime therein. Was it 
1 ‘Infames scopulos Acroceraunia,* Hor. Od. I. ill. 20. 
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rashness, was it ignoriutce, that exposed mo to this unexpected 
trial! it was neither, my dear friend. Dr. Mavo came on 
purpose from Tunbridge Writs to make tut' the *p ro l ,os M of 
the editorship. He found mo sick of Livy ami Thucydides, 
promised me an adtlifitm <»f health frotu a more enterprising 
oeeupal ton, spoke of comforts tor approaching oltl age, ami 
math* mo in a moment start up from my drowsiness as vmum 
and as hold as if I Imd been live and twenty, and had just left 
Oxford with a double ftrM. 

Reflection soon came to tell her gad tale ; hut it was too 
late: am! here I am with an engagement upon me which ,i dam 
say alarmed at one time the formidable Uiflbrd (Editor of the 
4 Quarterly/ Murray fried to get Blanco White over to him, 
giving up the prospect of the ‘ London Review/—,!, 1L N.j, 
who had the sting of a wasp at the tip of each of his fingers, 
There is hut one way for such an iiwAm? e main re us myself to 
he saved from being crushed my friends must stand round 
me, especially my Oriri trumln. Well, then, sharpen your 
pen and give' me an article on any subject you like, Divinity 
excepted for the present, for of that I ex pet a flood You 
inust not decline, my dear Newman, You must also do me 
the kindness to engage Rusey to write something for mis 
Will you impure the direction of Milk of Magdalen for me ? 
Do you think your brother would write for me! 1 want 
materials for two numbers before I publish the first, 

f intend to spend a month in Oxford during the next full 
term, I will keep lodgings there till the fate of the Review 
is ascertained, 

Mr, Newman secant to have answered Blanco White in a 
friendly and encouraging tone, for within a fortnight lie writes 

in reply .* 

Eev, J. Blanco Wmtk to Hkv. J, If, Nkwmak. 

Stpianht r till, 1828 , 

Tt given me great pleasure to find that you consider the 
intended Review almost as an Oriel can sis Hut yon must 
contribute to its mmcess with your pm I know how difficult 
it Is to prnuade a tniiut like yours to write without p re para* 
tbn ; but I should strongly advise yon to venture upon tho 
atrength of your htmwhuht the reading and reflection 

of many years, Write without much you are wire 
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to write well. Take up any book you like; imagine yourself 
in our Common-Room, myself in the corner, Dornford passing 
the wine, &c., and tell us your mind on paper. Should you 
prefer a subject connected with your daily occupations, tell us 
how the leading classical writers should be read. You must 
have marked a number of passages which come home to the 
bosoms and business of men. Have you a taste for Memoirs ? 
Would you like to write those of Dr. Parr ? I write this day 
to Dornford for a military article. Neate has proposed two 
very good subjects. . . . 

A day or two later he acknowledges another letter from 
Mr. Newman, in which it appears he had suggested two subjects: 
one on poetry, which was written at once, and has been re¬ 
printed among the author’s works under the title ‘ Poetry with 
reference to Aristotle’s “Poetics,”’ and a second on music, 
which seems to have remained an idea only. The Review, 
for reasons given in a note to the republished article, ended 
with its second number. 1 Dlanco White writes to a friend, 
May 20, 1829, ‘My compact with the evil spirit, the demon 
of the book-market, is almost at an end. ... I hope very 
soon to be entirely free from the nightmare of the “London 
Review.” ’ 


J. H. N. to ins Sister Harriett. 

August 20, 1828 

To-day I have brought together the letters I have received 
since August 1826, just two years (348 letters). It is a pleasant 
yet painful employment. As I was sorting them into years, 
my eye caught a hand [Mary’s] wdiich so discomposed my 

1 The following is extracted from ‘Note on Essay I,’ in Essays 
Critical and. Historical , vol. i. p. 27 :— 

* The time was favourable for a new Quarterly , so far as this, that the 
long-established Quarterly was in the crisis of a change of editors. In 
fact, its publisher entered into correspondence with Mr. White with a 
view to an arrangement which would supersede the projected Review 
* V ne . w '.f )ubli . cati011 required an editor of more vigorous health 
and enterprising mind, of more cheerful spirits and greater powers of 
working, and with larger knowledge of the English public than Mr. 
White possessed; and writers less bookish and academical than those, 
able as they were, on whom its fate depended. Southey, by anticipa¬ 
tion, hit the blot. As a whole, the Review was dull.’ 


Mini that 1 havo Iti'i'ii ohligod to look thorn nil up again, and 
urn my thoughts unuthor way, 1 ought nut, tu ho talking of 
t now, hut who ran rotYain ‘I 

Ki;v. J. Kr.m.r, to J. II, Nkwm an. 

Ot'ialtrr D, 1828 . 

T hoar Fit^rys irnino monftottod its likoly to suooood Niohol 
N\!h as Itogitts Frofovsor of Hohrow j; toll mo how tlto matter 
wh, TIio only four l lutAo is that la* may not ho quilt' old 
notigh ; and aka* I am a lit tlo npprohomdvo of his muling 
imnolf to drath, Fur I supposo, hy tho Ruin of Throo, Follow- 
:iip : t'lumury : : lioulnoho * Apnploxy* I hopo you aw all 
oil and oomfortahlo at tho Nunoham uottago. 

Tim llisiioi* ot* Leanuait to Hbv. J, H. Newman 

( Not*' by *1. IF N* Thin ltd tor in a good Kpnotmon, from tho 
Vly doar sir * at tho Iloginning to tho ‘My doar air 1 at tho 
id, of his mil kiudtioss, yot mgrahiod dnmiudmoHH. | 

(hiukr 28 , 

My dour sir, . , . What you say about tho uummonoomont 
Miohaolmas h*ni» at * h’iol quito startlod mo. Tho 18th wan 
o soroml Saturday in form, tho ostahlishod day of mooting, 
unit 11*» l»o a mintako flint homo of our junior Follows mado, 
fipoMiiig Hi, littko'it tiny t« ho ii day of audit ImMUt'HH. (htr 
♦ lit fl of ill onimot firlj* oalling ii so) in to finish />o/hro Ht, 
ikow day. Kiory thing thorotdro is oiiiioUnhsl on tho morning 
tin* lTilt, and why tho young won should not oomo in on 
•* following tiny I *lo not know, oxoopt that Urn fifth of Ur. 
It's mourn* for drinking U also fipplioahlo to tho oaso of 
dunging vaoatiouH. 

I ho|*u your Itoalih i« «jut to mstoml, and I am inollnod to 
loltido that it. U hy your 4!oituo on tho suhjoot, Uornfnrd 

n m not tho w»*r#t\ 1 In list* fur Ids Highland rtimblos. 1 was 
ft to hoar «*f him from n Indy wtio mot him a n*ntt\ 

It is writ I lint Oriol Inis mi good n tmwuror iim ytmrsolf, 

thunt itirnnifig any toftoofioft on formor inmiitirom, ! think 

t will itnpmvn tho nynUmt ; ttl liml you will not ho oontont 
It ropy tug ptwodimi blindly, hut will iioooinmotlido your 

thud to tint cltititgoa whioh*tt*!t« in for tnw bringing on, 
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and study continual improvement, which is the way in a 
things to prevent both degeneracy and revolution. 

I beg to be kindly remembered to the Provost, and to a 
your colleagues, and am, my dear sir, 

Hr. 


Bev. Blaxco White to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

November 8, 1828. 

I have read your MS. in all the hurry of pleasure. X wi 
read it again with all the composure of a critic, if I can, ft 
you are a treacherous writer, you slip so softly through ti 
critic’s fingers. Well, then, my dear friend, you must write ft 
me constantly ; you want an outlet for your mind and hear 
which are running over where there is no call for their riche 
Tell the world at large what you feel and think. Talk with tl 
people of England through my journal, and let me have tl 
benefit of their delight. I write in a great hurry, and yet 
cannot help inclining to poetry in my style, such is the effe< 
of your article. Adieu, my Oxford Plato. 

J. H. N. to ms Sister Harriett. 

After describing a busy day : 

November 11, IS28. 

. . . My ride of a morning is generally solitary ; but 
almost prefer being alone. When the spirits are good, ever 
thing is delightful in the view of still nature which the count 
gives. I have learned to like dying trees and black meadow 
—swamps have their grace, and frogs their sweetness, 
solemn voice seems to chant from everything. I know who 
voice it is—her dear voice. Her form is almost nightly befo 
me, when I have put out the light and lain down. Is not th 
a blessing 1 

Dear Pusey is gazetted. I hope he will not overwoi 
himself. How desirable it seems to be to get out of the st 
and bustle of the world, and not to have the responsibili 
and weariness of success! Now, if I choose to wish a schem 
and in my solitary rides I sometimes do, I should say, c O 
for some small cure of a few hundreds a year, and no prefe 
ment, as the world calls it. ? But you know this is wishii 
for idleness, and I do not think I shall have this obscurit 
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berause I w id» for it. Yet, see, I talk of the comfort of retire¬ 
ment-— h«*w long should I endure it were I given it. 1 do not 
know myself. 

IU.v. I in, IYhuy to Ih;v. J. 1L N kwm \n\ 

Jnnmtnj 10, ISUiM 

Your opinion 011 my f Hebrew] fjeetures |j.e. as relates to 
liogititteio j b* pree* *r|y what I laid myself felt. It wan always 
my own theory that m little grammar ns possible should he 
taught ut first, #H\ tintil tho *4 talent is .suilieiontly familiar 
with the language to Ink** interest in the itevtutieea, ami 
the general 4 ruet tire of n language so ditl'erent from our own; 
until* in fart, lie he tu some degree aetpiamtett from hrn own 
exjieriettee with the problems which are to he sol vis I, I am 
very itittelt obliged to \\m for nil your hints* and hope to profit 
hy them, especial!) a.** the) eotifinii my ow u pmetiml views, 
though these had hi giisi to gi\e way before the interest whteh 
I myself felt in the theories of grammar, I hope for more 
cnfirtMiis from \mu mhiii. 

Hnv, «f, II, $r\sv\s to Ituv, H. Ilu'tiAtniH, 

(Jtiri f %»!! o/e : i*rhtmt ftf (i t 1 »S2II. 

My dear Uiekards, t liiae bent out of Ittummr with you 
for y 011 r abuse of Ihinei J and that % the truth. However, l 
shall Miy nothing iilintit tf» oiili hoping you tuny gain wisdom 
nayottgum up, and it’s n*» lintm w idling this for any of us. 

You Ittne lieiinl of our proceedings m C H iel, I presume, frtmt 
X., hut I do not iirssitint fititt a \ny fair judge. Not* indeed, 
that t know w hut he ndil, or «nrsi that lie salt I anything ; hut 
it 11 uafuial lie Humid sav loinnthiitg, and it's almost certain 
he would *>ay w mug, He annoys me hy Ids way of miliug 
against the Iknnost, and I -hall t* II him so some day. If he 
ha* railed to you* don't tjehetn him. We bine gone through 
the year famous!* ; p/iehed oil our Iitiitlwr, parted with H{«ult 
gi*oth, wa he*I am! d irned wline we <ottld» and imported 
sinefiil new a*f ieh*. of appmt * d *pudity, Indeed, the College 
is o altered iliat )ou would li-irdH know it again. The inn 
gihle iiiiffielement% of • % 4»in bam been, lb*.!, the diminish 
mg the Coot u #oeii t *?e * ■* tmm t went) m eight or nine ; 

* 1 In i 4 a* t, o wit h a M»a1 ? r: po v '*s 4 a * to msi e^«'Ufeetfie^M, 

* &ft? Lrin 1 p to!* 
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then the dismissal of the Incurables ; then the rejecting un¬ 
prepared candidates for admission the number is awful, 
some twice; then the giving chance vacancies to well-recom¬ 
mended and picked men; then the introduction of paper work 
into the Collection examinations; then the refusing testi¬ 
monials to unworthy applicants; then the revival of a Chapel 
sermon at the Sacrament; then the announcement of a prize 
for Greek composition. The most important and far-reaching 
improvement has been commenced this term—a radical altera¬ 
tion (not apparent on the published list) of the lecture system. 
The bad men are thrown into large classes, and thus time 
saved for the better sort, who are put into very small lectures, 
and principally with their own tutors, quite familiarly and 
chattingly. And, besides, a regular system for the year has 
been devised. But we do not wish this to be talked about. 
We hope soon to give some Exhibitions or Scholarships. All 
these alterations are, you observe, additional to that grand act 
at the election, of throwing open two Fellowships. Pretty 
well, we hope, for a year. Hawkins’s spirits are not what they 
used to be, and persons who have known him long say he is 
ageing. I have sometimes been made quite sad at the sight of 
him. But this, of course, entre nous . He has not (nor should 
a Head) taken the initiative in these innovations, but has 
always approved—sometimes kept abreast with us—and at 
Collections has slain the bad men manfully. It is said in 
College by the undergraduates that, 'How, alas! the Provost 
was as bad as a Tutor.’ Whereas, at Collections they used to 
hope the Provost would retaliate on the Tutors the blows 
they received from the latter. 

J. H. K to ms Sister Jemima. 

February 8, 1829. 

I began my Littlemore Evening Catechetical Lecture last 
Sunday. I am now returned about an hour from it, and am 
not fatigued. I hope no one will interrupt while I write to 
you, for everything is hushed around me. Why is a feeling 
of calm melancholy pleasing % Is it that the languor after 
exertion gives rise to a pleasing bodily temperature, or is it 
mental 1 I was much struck with this evening’s first lesson. 1 
It seemed to apply to the Church. You know I have no 

1 That Sunday was the Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. Therefore by 
the Old Lectionary the evening first lesson was the 04th of Isaiah. 
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opinion about the Catholic Question, and now it is settled I 
shall perhaps never have one; but still, its passing is one of 
the signs of the times, of the encroachment of Philosophism 
and Indifferentism in the Church. 


From this state of pensive calm melancholy there follows 
the rebound, which is a characteristic of Mr. Newman’s nature, 
and which may be observed throughout his course. 


To ms Sister Harriett. 

February 17, 1829. 

Peel resigned; Ch. Ch. gave him up . This was a great 
thing, and among others I exerted myself to gain it. Un¬ 
luckily our meddling Provost just then returned from London, 
where Oxford men,” being chiefly Liberal lawyers, were for 
Peel. He joined the Merton men—Whately, Shuttleworth, 
Macbride, &c.-~in nominating Peel. He suddenly formed a 
committee in London, and—vigorously employing the Ch. Ch. 
interest, which Ch. Ch. had precluded itself from using— 
began an active canvass. The party opposed to Peel’s re- 
election consisted of all the College Tutors and known resi¬ 
dent Follows in Oxford; but they agreed in one point, only 
differing in their view on the Catholic Question, but all think¬ 
ing Mr. Peel unworthy to represent a religious, straightforward, 
unpolitical body, whoso interest lie had in some form or other 
more or less betrayed. Besides, they thought it an infamous 
thing if Oxford was to be blown round by the breath of a 
Minister, signing a petition one day and approving of the con¬ 
trary next. At the first meeting they could agree only not to 
have Mr. Peel, and so tho protest stands in the papers. On 
Saturday they proceeded to nominate their candidate, and 
the difficulty of doing this was the strength of their opponent. 
They at length selected Sir II. Inglis. So urgent was the 
case, and so strong our dislike of Mr. Peel, that it was done 
unanimously in an hour’s meeting. But the Peelites, having 
Ch. Ch., having London, and an early day of election (our 
voters being mostly clericals from tho country), above all 
having the Government interest, will, I doubt not, get their 
way. Let them. I would have signed a protest had there 
been no opposition. The great Captain, wise as he is, has 
thought the Church and Oxford his tool—and that we should 
turn round at tlio word of command. When Oxford is spoken 





by non-resident lawyers. It is said we shall all be m great 
disgrace, and that certain persons have ruined their chance of 
promotion. Well done. I rejoice to say the Oriel resident 
Fellows have been unanimous anti-Peelites [Denison and 
Neate were Probationers, not M.A.’s], and I have just heard 
that the modest ELeble has come forward with a paper of 
questions against Mr. Peel, signed with his own fair name. I 
have no fault whatever to find with the other side, except that 
they have presumed to bring in the non-residents against the 
residents, which, I dare say, they think quite fair. Pusey is 
against us, thinking Peel an injured man, and us hot-headed 
fellows. The Bishop of Oxford [Lloyd]—whom I wish to love 
and do love—will, I fear, be much hurt with what I and others 
are doing; he has already in his time promoted, or helped in 
the promotion of, four Oriel Fellows [Pusey, Jelf, Churton, 
Plumer]. 


To ms Mother. 


February 26, 1829. 

At three o’clock to-day Sir B. Inglis was head of the poll 
by 70—190 Peel, to 260 Inglis. He ended [to-day] by being 
40 ahead. 

I will tell you why the Provost is £ meddling ’—because 
when Ch. Ch. had resigned Peel, he chose to turn the oppo¬ 
sition to him, without inquiring, into a cabal; and suddenly 
got up an opposite party without speaking to any of us [i.e . 
the Oriel Common-Boom] on the subject, and brought clamour 
and faction in, when Ch. Ch. was quietly seeking for a member, 
and would most probably have chosen a man moderately 
favourable to Catholic Emancipation. This I call awkward 
‘ meddling ’; and if he fails he will have burned his fingers. 
If he succeeds he will bring in by a poor majority a man 
who has hitherto come in unanimously—this is a sorry 
triumph. 

I am deeply grieved at something else. Blanco White 
(I know his way so well) wrote a letter to some Oxford friend 
stating his change of views about Catholic Emancipation. 
Why not let him change with the mass of the nation 1 ‘No, 
it served the purpose of the Peelites to bring his name forward. 
He is asked to publish—generously and devotedly he does it; 


xie nas mouguc upon, mmseir an sorts ot attacks, odious per¬ 
sonal attacks. 

It is too bad to inflict upon individuals favourable to 
Catholic Emancipation the most difficult task of striking a 
balance between their disgust of Mr. Peel and their friendly 
disposition^ towards tin? Catholic question. Hence some 
Emancipatists have taken one side, some another; some have 
remained neuter; some have taken a side and half repented— 
all have felt a difficulty. This, I say, all arose from the 
indelicacy of those who thrust Mr. Peel on the University. 

To ms Mother. 

March 1, 1829. 

We have achieved a glorious victory. It is the first public 
event I have been concerned in, and I thank God from my 
heart both for my cause and its success. We have proved 
the independence of the Church and of Oxford. So rarely is 
either of the two in opposition to Government, that not once 
in fifty years can independent principle be shown. Yet, in 
these times, when its existence has been generally doubted, 
the moral power we shall gain by it cannot be overestimated. 
We had the? influence of Government in unrelenting activity 
against us the ‘ talent* so called of the? University, the town 
lawyers, who care little for our credit, the distance off and the 
slender means of our voters yet we have beaten them by a 
majority of 140 votes, 755 to GOD. The ‘ rank and talent * of 
London came down superciliously to remove any impediment 
to the quiet passing of the great Duke’s bill; confessing at 
the same time that of courm the? University would lose credit 
by turning about, whatever the Government might gain by it. 
They would make? use of their suffrage, as members of the 
University, to degrade the University. No wonder that such 
as I, who have not, and others who have, definite opinions in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, should fool we have a much 
nearer and holier interest than the pacification of Ireland, and 
should, with all our might, resist the attempt to put us under 
the feet of the Duke and Mr. Brougham. 

Their insolence has lmen intolerable; not that we have 
clone more than laugh at it. They have everywhere styled 
themselves the * talent * of the University. That they have 
rank and station on their side I know; and that we have the 
von. i. H 





talent aiming them ; ns to tin* rent, any one of us in the OH 
Common-Room will tight n dozen of them apiece and Kef 
in a host ; Hnlluil too gives ns n tough .not, and vve ha 
all the practical talent, for they have shown they are me 
sucking pigs in their cuuvnv. and tlehr caleulntions. Sever 
days .since, their Ignition chairman wrote to Mr. Reel assurii 
him of complete and certain stfcoev-*, They strutted a bo 
(pc‘aeoeks!) telling our men who passed through l#ondon th 
they should heat by eight to <»m\ uml they wondered weshott 
bring the matter to a poll We endured all this, scarce 
hoping for success, hut determining, m g*Htd < Imrelumm at 
true, to fight for the pr/ac/p/e, tint consenting to ottr o\\ 
degradation. l am sure 1 would have opjutKrd Mr, Reel hi 
there been only just enough with tin* to tale oil* the nppen 
anee of egotism and ostentation; and we seriously eoniet 
plated ahouf ten days si nee, when we seemed to have t< 
slight hopes of victory to put men to the expense of count 
up, we the resilient seventy, aim ply and solemnly to vu 
against Mr. Reel, though the majority against its might 1 
many hundmls. How much of the ('hurch’s credit dependt 
on us residents 1 and how inexcusable we death! have lieets* 
by drawing hack we had deprived our count ty friends of t! 
opportunity of voting, and hud thin* tit some sort lietrayi 
them. 

Well, the poor defenceless Church has home I lie brunt 
it, and I see in it the strength nut! titiit % of Churchmen. A 
hostile account in one of the pujters says, ‘High and l#c 
Church have joined, being set. on rejecting Mr. Reel/ 

1 am glad to say l have seen no ill humour any whet 
We have been merry all through it. 

To ms Motiikk. 

j/mv/i in, \m. 

What a scribbler I am Iteeoitto! lint the fact t* my nth 
is so full of ideas In eonmsftteftre of this tittporttiiif inenf, at 
my views have ho much enlitrgwl uttil tm} winded, Hint in justi 

to myself I ought to write a volutin*. 

We live in a novel era—one in which there b% an ad van 

towards universal education* Men have hitherto tlejtettdi 
on, others, and especially on the clergy, ftir teligioim trutl 










ji'V, Mill l think it i ii /nr/ ai ihi' jiri'M'iit tiiin> ujiposcd to 
fiu'iiriiti-r t«niii which fli.it lilwrty of thought has now 
lt% jin 4 *!, f lin -f i.nitty t* of faith, modesty, lowliness, suh* 
^^ijntion ; hut i ho -«|ortf at work against it is one of lati- 
l%< i* |i || t , » | t |, ‘* 111 * iiHhtr.Mn.tism, utitl schism, a spirit which 
*14 to out! hrow doctrine, m if flic fruit of bigotry anti 

Ul<» t*. 1 £ .L, .* ... *n 1 it T. .. 


"'Vivttm 
use* 1 # 

Hf*f t 1 


fit- 


ns if the instrument. of priestcraft. All parties 
to iis’ksfott led^e that the stream of opinion is setting 

h! the fluirrli, I tin tieltme it. will ultimately he 


* illicit from the State, and nt this prospect l look with 


# diem i**n |l| heciiiise nil ret ntu turns are awful things 
^ 1 ! itierilert of' thi * leuilnfion is unknown ; ( 2 ) because the 
111 dosses wall he left almost rotmhmlosH ; ( 3 ) lieeause them 
f. I* lint l*e 11 life t security for sou tut doctrine witltout ehan^o 
p j^| f *|i is gi^eti by Act of IWUnment ; ( 4 ) Ileeause the* clergy 
dll throwtt on their congregations for voluntary eontri- 

ti 4. , 

I f,. is no re pit to sa\ that the majesty of truth will triumph, 

>r f t hi i is nature r> eon tipi ; also, men .should it triumph, still 
him oul) lie «If iiiiiitfdi, usid the meanwhile may last for 

n| | it jr!tm Vet I do ad! think there is a promise of tiro- 

'\t*\ **tmn t he f Imrrli; and in its Hurt ament s, preceding 
n<l nttcndinn relt^um# education, there are such meium of 
only grace, that f do not donlit ii wall lt\e on in the most 
. rc% |i^iii || s and iitliei*4i**#il t tines, 

I t* enemies iii j«r«■ s**nt are s { I) Tin 4 uneducated or partially 
[ j lI< »ii,ted to town*, win no orgtt its lire Woolers, (‘art isles 
u| t lir | iii«* ii a *i‘e, T!m> are idmost professedly deist teal or 
roi***i^ {*21 The l*tililaiiiiiri, jioltfietd economists, useful know** 
| sarnie their or^ait*i the 1 Westminster Review/ the 
IjcTiittosi i i»Uersit>/»i»\ (Ilf The tfchUmaticM in and out of 
\uh Clitirrfn wInee oig«Mr» ate the * Eclectic Review/ the 
Oliidstian Umudiau/ Ac, ft| 'the baptists, whose system is 
om^i’4ritf CVHiiiran for, as far iy. i can see, Thomas Heott, 
n?., lire iumie.-rit'iil, and sttrlt inconsistent men would In 
of roiiiijioinisi »|4it mid i|o out to this side or that, 
5) # riie high rttdrs III t^*||f|o|i ftij t might add I lie political 
tulitfierealcits, 1 # 11 1 I 4m 111*1 kn»ov enough to m*eak, like men 
dn t join Roman I 'axhidtc?* on one hand iiitd Hodmans on 
h<% € it her ,\*nv ym* must, not understand me un Mimic ing 

Lar»lily«f imhndnoE; t inn i5j*<aikitii| of mid princtplci. 
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And now I come to another phenomenon : the talent of 
the day is against the Church. The Church party (visibly at 
least, for there may be latent talent, and great times give 
birth to great men) is poor in mental endowments. It has 
not activity, shrewdness, dexterity, eloquence, practical power. 
On what, then, does it depend ? On prejudice and bigotry. 

This is hardly an exaggeration ; yet I have good meaning 
and one honourable to the Church. Listen to my theory. 
As each individual has certain instincts of right and wrong 
antecedently to reasoning, on which he acts—and rightly so 
—which perverse reasoning may supplant, which then can 
hardly be regained, but, if regained, will be regained from 
a different source—from reasoning, not from nature—so, I 
think, has the world of men collectively. God gave them 
truths in His miraculous revelations, and other truths in the 
unsophisticated infancy of nations, scarcely less necessary and 
divine. These are transmitted as ‘the wisdom of our an¬ 
cestors,’ through men—many of whom cannot enter into them, 
or receive them themselves—still on, on, from age to age, not the 
less truths because many of the generations through which 
they are transmitted are unable to prove them, but hold them, 
either from pious and honest feeling (it may be) ? or from 
bigotry or from prejudice. That they are truths it is most 
difficult to prove, for great men alone can prove great ideas or 
grasp them. Such a mind was Hooker’s, such Butler’s ; and, 
as moral evil triumphs over good on a small field of action, 
so in the argument of an hour or the compass of a volume 
would men like Brougham, or, again, Wesley, show to far 
greater advantage than Hooker or Butler. Moral truth is 
gained by patient study, by calm reflection, silently as the 
dew falls—unless miraculously given—and when gained it is 
transmitted by faith and by ‘ prejudice.’ Keble’s book is full 
of such truths, which any Cambridge man might refute with 
the greatest ease. 


To ms Sister Harriett. 

March 16, 1829. 

I am continuing in fact my letter to my Mother. Well, 
then, taking the state of parties in the country as it is, I look 
upon the granting of the Catholic claims not so much in itself 
as in the principle and sentiments of which it is an indication. 
It is carried by indifference, and by hostility to the Church* 
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do not .v*n h*av this van bo dnnird. Not that it Ls not a 
noimmtous tnomairo in it.solf ; it in mliutdy an altaratiou in 
»ur (’oust itut i*»n, and, I htuti^li f uni u rd to'thiuk tho country 
tas not tiiitrli ft* tlivad I*r**111 I tomnnHtit* opinions(tho duugor 
arming t<» **n «!m Mdo of tnild«‘11?\), vot thorn is a gtmmtl 

mpivs.siom wldfli lU.int o WhitrN Intok roiittnusdHat mftdolit y 
ml KoitmnHm aw rosii|>ntil*l*% or rntltnr c*omt«H't«sl with rank 
ithrr, Momntn% it E ngtvod on all hands that tho Entimri- 
will rmhingor tlio Iti i|» lT«»i«nf ant t’limvh ; Mmm tntm 
ay it inunt tilfitniitoly tall 

All thr o filing bang wffddorrd, I inn rlonrlv in prim'ipla 
»n imti EatholE ; and* if I do m*t o|tjtmt» tin* |{ttmitt*iitnti<m, 
t in only ItwittMo t do not think it oyjiodttmb jtorhnjm jmaHiblo, 
o to tin, I do not took for tin* otthnmmt of d ill tent If ton by 
lit % nmiiiitro ; limy aw ration' l#<gun by ib ntnl will tin hot find 
y if h tin* downfall of fin* Kuabh dad tItttsvh, |f t thtrn* I am 
or Efiiiifirf|hilnon it E only that I may tako my iitinid against* 
lit* funs of lit** tlniirls «*n («*ttor ground, iiiMnmi of fighting ut 
»d End va of ago. 

That Emnti*i|»rtfiosi E nrrr^yity now I think jitvify rhmr, 
hh*iiuho tin* intolligonro of tin* miisitry will liiiio it. Almost, 
,11 who Imw bright by tin ir tahmt or station jirofor, of tlm 
Bnrnatiun loft t*» m., rosirr.viiosi, to an Irish war. But that* 
ho ntilf ( athohr party, who halt* by far tho majority of 
tutulmr, should han« U’rn Iwirnyott by its fr Ends suddenly, 
niftily, and that tin* tbor*numnt 4n»itld him* Itwn hullintl 
»y Mr, OVminoll into t.n most tlt*|*lnriihh*« Pin’* 

itij»h thoro nr** * ttrmmiam-vh in tin* harkgrotiml of whirh wo 
mow nothing. I limo thought, §t*aiia|»‘#, tho Ihtki* wants to 
nivn tin* tmof|fti*Hf iff thorouiiti) ftwinwl toady for a Hum antiwar, 

I till tint iwkofi IhiMoy nr ItonEon among otir opjioutmts, 
mh’AUhi* t hoy worn strong for rot in roiinii Imforohuud ; ami 
Aimw\ I know, thought ttnM highly of Mr. IVuIm tittngrity 
md gnnnrmity, 

Huv. 4mm Ktmit m ttnv, J, 1L 

J/tirr/i ;**, ]H2!l 

In good niton*! I do not trprnb nor ran 1 imagine any* 
htitg* liiitiin ily h|a-ai$ng, ai all nij*abto of making mo rofand, 
if tin* lino l f*#4 in t In* Into t ion ; oyropt! imhanl, that 
Ur llolnTt 11iigliMJ worn t«» tight a thiol, whHi, Inmawor, l iyin 

iiwtlly tiiMigitii*, 
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I do repent of Homo unkind thoughts nmi words which 
fear I was guilty of at first towards Mr. Peel, and it is m 
expression of this fettling to one or two cormspondent.s whiel 
I presume, has won for me the most uudesened honour i 
being enrolled among the new converts.. , » 

On moral grounds, therefore, I am disposed to respect an 
admire him ; but on politieal grounds t mu more and mot 
pleased that he was not elected, do say the truth, I new 
wish to see a Minister of State or leader of a party repn 
seating the University again. I hail rather have a .straight 
forward country gentleman. 

J. II. N. to ins Montr.m 

J/inr/i :!tt, IK2II. 

They wish mi' to go into the Schools again. I have n 
fused it point-blank and unconditionally. 

I, must have tired you about the ('atholie question, Th 
Buko, even thmigh right* in his policy itself, seems to be net in 
quite unjustifiably in passing the measure against the loud air 
decided voice of the nation. However admirable it may beh 
a great captain, it is unworthy of an honest state man, Th 
people have been lwt rayed by those in whom they coitiidct 
The forceiI submission, too,of the I<ordn to the < 'ouunons isa 
alarming precedent. 

Mr. Newman has spoken in his Memoir of his relation 
with Dr, Lloyd. The reader will recall the description give 
of him in his lecture-mom. The followiug letter 4 tows hov 
warm Ids feelings were towards him prwtftally. 

To ins Sitfftm IIAtntttcTT, 

Jun*' I, imih 

We were much alarmed almut the Hilltop of (Kford (Lloyd 
about ten days before his death. You may suppose Pttxoy i 
in a good deal of distress. I do nut doubt that vexuito 

and anxiety had much to do mat It itk (Lloyd*) tlltnm If 
had all the odium of Mr, Feel ttfioti him. Ills spiwli in lit 

House got him into trouble, though m fur m the i 

concerned beseemed tome to he mute right. lie has Itoej 
assaulted in the pH] torn continually, and in u brutal waj 
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Inrsido tho oolduoss of pmido friomh?, and, as 1 know, tl\o 
anonymous aftanks in tho shapo of lot tors uddrossod to him 
PusovY appoint mont, morom or, whs mado mat tor for ahusin«r 
liitu, and porhnp.s Ftt-ayY book, n 

llmdoath shookod mo tmtrh ; it must most mon. App*x.- 
rontly in Hound and robust lu*a!th, w it It fho oortainty of tho 
nobiost jtrolVrmonf boforo him, probid tly tlm ArohbLshopHc 
of York. No out' ootild toll what his oompluint was ho hmi 
a \ioltmt oim^h, whioh tlmy thought tho whooping oou^h, and 
his lun^s woro touufl intlmnoil aftor floath ; hut ho also had u 
bilious fo\or for oortidn, and othors sputk of othor oomplaiut h. 
Ho took littlo oitro of his hoalfh hy oxotviso, flint. I do not 
worn lor at his roust it lit ion $*i\ in# way wlimi attiu ktal auddouly 
and \ iolontly, 

I hint IIi«' ^roatost ostoom, rospoot, and lovo for him ms 
a most warm hoartod, hunk, utmrons mittdod and I'otiomus 
mam Ilia kimlnoss fur mo I oaunot noon forgot. Ho brought 
mo forward, mado mo known, sji**ko woll of mo, and gitvo mn 
oontidouoo in inysolf, 1 hnvo boforo my mind \arioua piotumss 
of what passod in Ids loottiro rootn ; how ho usod to fix His 
oyos on 1110 w lion ho was ploasod, and novor put his (?h. ( Hi. 
friomls uuduh f«»rwaid. I wish ho ovor hml botm awaro how 
mui'h I toll ho* kinduoss, 


Oriol iddl**w s of mark of tho third and fourth dnornlo of 
this oontury luno Ihoh mado known to tho uador throu^U 
tho port rail tiro of out' of tlndr ntiinbrr, ft has start lod tho 
Editor t*» find I ho follow 10*4 shotoh of tho art 1st himsolf in 
tho tit si proud o ami bl*»satin of Ids youth, Tho roador will 
romomlwr that Mr. Now man, in writing this lot tor, was addtv.MH- 
iitg 11 Into Follow of f tf ioh 


IIhv, J, II, Ni-;wwan to iti;v. 8, liwHAum. 

Apt*if 28, 182!). 

1 tt*i lit it o\j*oot to fltihlt tills by ptmt tiim< ; Iittf horn gmm 

You m o 11 rufiinnn follow to w i ito mo n lot lor just fmforo our 
«doHloti, Woll, I iintlorstiiinl your mount it#, ho I toll you wo 
Ituvo oloi’tod t wu 1 trirl mon, Minify unit CJlimtdo. 

Tito juirtiotiliirs of tho rtooiion t wilt Ml you wlmti wo mrsot, 
diottld I two!loot tlmm »i tltiii ftiito, hi tli« ttimtiiiino know, 
til liriof, that I marr was lit so |n*rploxing and anxious au 
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election, though all in which I have been concerned have been 
important ones. 

I am persuaded we have done what we ought to do. 
Mozley, if he turns out according to his present promise, will 
be one of the most surprising men we shall have numbered in 
our lists (ut ctpud Orielensem Orielensis de Orielensi aliquid 
jcictem) ; it will be some time doubtless before he comes to 
maturity. He is not quick or brilliant, but deep, meditative, 
clear in thought, and imaginative. His pOos is admirable, 
and during his residence with us he has conducted himself 
uhblamably; he is amiable and, withal, entertaining in par¬ 
lance, and, to sum up all, somewhat eccentric at present in 
some of his notions. And now you will confess that I have 
given you a full description. His standing was quite a 
chance, and connected with some interesting circumstances 
too minute for a letter. 

The excitement of the election over, Mr. Newman returned 
with freshened appetite to the course of reading to which ho 
had devoted himself. 

To his Sister Harriett. 


June 25, 1829. 

I am so hungry for Irenoeus and Cyprian I long for tho 
vacation. 

On leaving Brighton, July 21, the family party settled for 
the Long Vacation at Horspath, Mr. Newman riding in to 
Oxford in the morning and returning to dinner. Both at 
Horspath and Oxford there was music. ‘ Woodgate’s piano ’ 
was sent to Horspath. Quintets, in which Blanco White took 
a part, are often mentioned. ( Henry Wilberforce 5 had 
lodgings near, and read with Mr. Newman. ‘S. Wilberforce’ 
came over from Checkendon. It w r as an harmonious period, 
that might well live in the memory of all concerned in it, and 
perhaps raise gloomy contrasts as time went on. 

The first letter preserved from Newman to Hurrell Froude 
shows the interest of the two friends in the Tutorship, and 
the harmony of their opinions in the conduct of their office : 
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ltr.w J. 11, Nbwmax to Hkv. It, II. Vimvm. 

AttyuHt 1 . 1 , 18 ‘ 2 <). 

. « . H*' |N.U. a youth oxnminod fur onfranro) is at 
prosont a \onth soinow h;tt uttformnd in iimnnur, ntutlcior 
jHutiu ; 1 ml l am souiohuw nut displritsod with surh mou. 
For, though t In y oumo up t|uu/,os nomowhat, thoy form sound 
turn in thoM* had days, and I Itkrd t ho #)$«%* of tho youth, though 
thorn was sotffotlsiti ‘4 odd in his oxtorior, I havo also ontoml 
for yon ono **f two hrothors by iiiiino —Thoy aro frank 
youths, Thoy itro t*» ho gouflotnon oummouorn, wliioh I oould 
not holp, ntiil, to toll tin* truth, if wo ran got gontlomon oont- 
mottotH to oar tnki*\ l do not know* why thoy should ho sont 
olsow horo, whom I hoy w ill wan! tho hound ins! motion anti 
pastoral rtiro of Adam do liromo, Thoy will not, I am suro, 
do uh disorodb, Thoy oomo with a vory high ohamotor from 
Eton, 1 wish I roiihi sfwnk of atiolltor youth as favourably, 
who, I four, wdl gt\o its tntirlt Innililo, I mmhi not plunk 
him ; hut ho h only jn*4 si imtoh pmpumi m to noglool. hi.s 
tiros if lit* has a intiid, 

Mo/loy # just now mad** Ids {tpjtountuon in my rooms, having 
arrivotl for a trw works' h**imitago horo, * . , Hurnford 
was, on tho w!t«4i% l think. plm,md wit It what ho saw in 
Irohtnd, hut iIt*I not sro smioli, and was disnppoiotod in tho 
Irish oltimiotor tits wit, l ftrltnui. I hko what ho says an far 
ns it g**os, Ho mot smsjio wry rlinor Irish lads (Homan 
(Alt hollos) w ho know a groat don! a hunt tltoir own touotu, and 
tirgtna! woll, I to snout» !** think a n4**rnmium to IVotos- 
tiitifistn i|isito t Innioriral, anti hko» tho idnn of a gradual im- 
provnittnnt tn tho Homan tlitlmlto Hy.xtnm itsolf. This Is 
Arnold^ *»y # *totn too, Ingot ? Ami why it in not a good ono £ 
tin not know, 

You proft)no*i m I ill of tho wont hot*, yni for onjoymont it 
has I loot i oMvIloully w*-H adapt od ; oxoopt tho lust day or 

two: I sloop at floraprttii, r§do in horo to liroiikfiisii and ruin 

Iwk to dtiinor, und got nut through (yottordny* for itiwtiinoo) 
now’ anti llioii t inii *h*itig nothing, i.o, mmvuring itrmaru. 
I iiiiio ttnou fioni four to hour* lit it tliiily% anil tiavn not 

iliitns W It it** I uni nl it *itt it t alnill go thmuglt nil my |mpora 

and lot tor*, hunt and arrnugn, anti by tho ottd of tint vamtiou 

bimjittlo oittfifitiTiililo » Suit m* Ui thu Fittliorn m kilmm quidtm* 

* Tlitiliiiia * |rrt«| I7dt*iW of tidal 4pi'll H2tk 
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I must , in the course of time, give up the tuition and be a 
gentleman, or, rather, a Fellow. [N.B.—I meant (as I was 
wont to hold) that a Fellow ought not to be a mere tutor, but 
take a substantial place as a student, writer, &c.] 


Bev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., to Bev. J. H. Newman. 


1829. 

I have sent the first five chapters of my book, including 
Inspiration of the Fathers, to the press. There are some 
parts which I want you much to see, especially one in which, 
a propos of Irenceus, I have made some observations (I believe, 
in your spirit) on the Inspiration of the Church ; and, as if 
justifying Iremeus, have said that there was nothing harsh in 
supposing that those who wilfully, &c., separated from the 
Church, excluded themselves from some of the benefits in¬ 
tended by God for us, since some can only, it appears, be thus 
conveyed ; and I have said proof might be brought from the 
partial manner in which Christianity has generally been 
embraced by separatist bodies. What think you of this ? I 
shall send them in hopes that you will criticise freely that 
others may not severely. 

The £ Morning Star’ [his little child Lucy] longs to shine 
upon you, although her rays are sometimes, and not unfre- 
quently, watery. 

Bev. J. H. Newman to Bev. B. II. Fuoude. 

September 11, 1829. 

Much as you boast of your situation on the water, and 
justly, yet I doubt after all whether it is finer than the inland 
Shotover. The weather indeed has been sad, but the lights 
most exquisite. I never saw tints half so enchanting. Cer¬ 
tainly rain brings with it this compensation. 

I wrote first to Bobert Wilberforce, and since he on the 
whole declines, I write to you to know whether you feel at 
liberty to join me [in the care of my parish] ; at least can you 
propose any one ? . . . 

. 1 lneai1 ultimately to divide the duty of St. Mary’s from 
Littlemore, and wish the person I gain to take Littlemore at 
once, having nothing to do with St. Mary’s. This ensuing 
audit I shall begin my stir about a chapel, which, when (if) 
built, will be his. Till then I fear I must confess he will be 
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without public duty. As to the vacations, 1 do not suppose 
there will he much dhheulty in arranging them. I would 
di\ ide the residences with him. At least you can give your 
counsel. 

[ N.lh The Prov ost wns to tlit* Innt opposed to dividing otl‘ 
Littieinore ns a separate cure from St. Marys. Ora w ley alone, 
who settled at Liu lemons was able at length, about IS-h’h to 
persuade 1dm. He went and hail a talk with him, I prophesy¬ 
ing that lie would not succeed. As the building a chapel 
tended to the ‘reparation of the rare, ns an almost necessary 
ultimate result, l think l am right in saying that the Provost 
always steadily threw cold water on the building. It w'as not 
begun till t KMk | 

I have been reading a good deal lately of the times of the 
first dames and t imrles, the Parliamentary debates of the day, 
tins, and am struck by the resemblance of those times and 
these all times may he like all times for what I know. 

My home party at llorspath has been delighted with the 
place in spite of the weather, and my Mother is much better. 

I am dismayed at the decreasing limits of the vacation, though 
this is most ungracious, considering it is at least an ueeideut 
of full term to bring the Tutors together. it is a shame to 
rail at i Kford us so many of us do. We have all sorts of 
comforts iiial ip hail! ages there, yet it is fashionable to abuse 
it, in tli*' abstract, 

I stipjtose Ptt.eyb book will !«' out in tlu^ autumn (N.lh 
Answer to ILoc], His view of inspiration t think you will lie 

much plea ed with. It is one which hits by tits and starts 
occurred to me, tie hits pill it into system, and I do believe 

it is the old t trilmdo* doctrine, He holds the inspiration of 

the Clttifrb and of all good men, for example Socrates ; and, 
indeed, I never wttltl find out why Hooker in not to he milt'd 

bisjiimt, 

IL,v, It. !h Ftmnit; to Itav. *b If. Nkwmav. 

AYmnViv tfi'ptt'mhtu* 17 f 1829. 

, , , I mil lory mueli gratified to find that you ami Pitney 

t like ii view of ht spiral ton which exactly (its far an! under¬ 
stand you) agrees wit It mine, f lime got it written in a male 
form, Vi it occurred in me when I first heartl the subject 
riitivm^rd ; mid dottl have great siltinfantion hi talking it over 
with you. I hope Pusry may turn out High Church after all. 
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A propos of these last words, the following letter is given, 
written within the year 1829, but with no fuller date : 


Rev. E. B. Pusey to Rev. J. EL Newman. 

I do not know how to thank you for all the trouble which 
you have taken. I wish I could do justice to the subject. . . . 
The notices, however, will be useful to me. In Beveridge I 
have found something to my purpose, though he is higher 
Church than I. . . . 

H. W. WlLBERFORCE, ESQ., TO REV. J. H. NEWMAN. 

[Writing from his brother’s.] 

Chechendon; September 28, 1829. 

I have given Sam your kind invitation to visit you at 
Horspath, and, as I expected, he values it most truly. To¬ 
morrow we intend to ride over. I hope we shall be there in 
time for your dinner. I hope when we have got Sam safe we 
may prevail on him to stay, instead of returning to the solitary 
home he has here. In the meantime there is no danger of my 
being idle, Sam being fully employed ; so that Aristotle and 
Horace will profit rather than suffer by my day’s delay. 

On October 23, Mrs. Newman and her daughters moved to 
Mr. Dornford’s cottage at Nuneham. It was a dreary wintry 
time. Before Christmas, snow lay thick on the ground and 
frost made slippery paths. The change was great from Hors¬ 
path. The added chill of solitude told on the elder sister, 
whose letters also indicate that she could not go along with 
her brother in his growth of view, and possibly had some mis¬ 
trust of the new influence which was telling upon him. 

Prom nis Sister Harriett. 


November 14. 

We go on very quietly in these parts. ... I hope you can 
give us a decent lengthened call. I should like a quarter of 
an hour’s quiet talk with you. 

... We have long since read your two sermons ; they are 
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very High Clunvh, I do not think 1 am near so High, and. do 

not quite understand them vet. 

As secretary of the Church Missionary Society, to which, 
otliee he hat! been elected March 1) of this year 18*29, Mr. 
Newman s mind was much occupied with the system on which 
it was conducted, Early in the following year there are 
private entries on the subject, thus: 4 Sketched letters about 
Clmreli Missionary Society,’ Av. The following letter, to the 
Kev. John Hill, Head of St, Edmund Hall, gives the first note 
of this dissatisfaction, 

Kev, J, If, Newman to Kev. John Him*. 

Dvcnnher 1829 . 

I have just found that the sermons 1 preuehed at Hfc, Ebbe’s 
Church last Hunt lay, in aid of the funds of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, have been suppled to he authorised by the 
Oxford Association ; and, considering that the doctrine reported 
to lie contained in them is not at all in necessary connexion 
with that professed by the Ohureh Missionary Boriety, l am 
anxious to commit with you [N.H. die and I were the secre¬ 
taries] iilioiit the propriety of adopting, if possible, Homo 
measure ealeulated to remove ho erroneous an impression, and 
of introducing the subject to the meeting on Monday. 

I have writ feu at once, since I am not certain it will bo in 
my jwiwer to mil on you to morrow, and l am unwilling that 
you should not lie informed of my feeling on the subject as 
stsin as [turudldc, 

Kev, John I!ju„ We PtiiwiPAL op Rt. Kumiwd Hall, 
to Ukv. J. II. Newman. 

J)re0minn* 12 , 1829 . 

Thectilltvltun on tmltnlf of the Church Misidonary Society 
at St. Kid**** hist Htiiulny* and the iipfiointtnont of the 
preauher*, tfrtgtiiiilefl tti the tiimistor of that jatrish ; nor has 

the Society, I conceive, anything to do with either, except to 
view thankfully the i&mtrtliuthmit than freely offered to its 

funds* 


1 1 'ty I»11 St util mid BiVthnrgi. 
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It is true that one of the preachers employed some expres¬ 
sions in his sermon which the other considered to be not 
altogether correct, who therefore felt it right to allude to the 
subject in the afternoon. But while it is open to the friends 
of each to converse with them on the subject according to 
their own judgment, surely the committee or secretaries of 
the Society are not authorised to interfere, as those opinions 
had no reference to the Society, nor were adduced as the 
sentiments of the Society. As to myself, I would not, on any 
account, allow myself to become a party to any measure which 
might appear like a disclaimer against either of the individuals 
in question. I should, on the contrary, deem such a proceed¬ 
ing totally inconsistent with Christian candour and love. 
Both the men are devoted servants of Christ, and actuated in 
an eminent degree by love of God and man—as their whole 
conduct, and spirit testify. Both are, as to the general 
character of their preaching, faithfully announcing the Gospel 
of J esu s Christ. With regard to the point of difference between 
them, I conceive (so far as I can judge from the reports I have 
received of their sermons, and from my previous knowledge of 
their sentiments) that Mr. Bulteel is most correct, because 
more clearly adhering to the spirit and language of Scripture; 
yet I entertain at the same time a very high regard for the 
piety and usefulness of Mr. Sibthorp ; nor can I believe that 
the difference between them on the particular subject in 
question is so great as some casual expressions may have led 
some to suppose. 

Mr. ISTewman’s further action towards the Missionary 
Society belongs to the following year, 1830, but it was one of 
the questions occupying his mind at this time, along with all 
the business his bursarship brought upon him at the close of 
the year. 

In all pecuniary matters involving responsibility Mr. 
Newman was rigidly exact—enforcing punctilious prompti¬ 
tude and accuracy on juniors working under him. That in 
his College office (as treasurer) he gave satisfaction may be 
gathered from the following playful recognition of his ser¬ 
vices. 
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Rev. \y. James to Rev. J. EL Newman. 

December 3, 1829 

‘Two hundred pounds and possibilities is good gifts/ to 
use the phrase of a revered and learned Welshman, of old— 
Sir Hugh Evans. The opening of your letter led me to expect 
something very different—more in accordance with the state 
of the times ; so that when I came to 200Z. actually put to my 
account at Hoare’s, I felt as if my. most sanguine expectations 
had been far outdone. And then came the ‘possibilities.’ 
If you were to treat us so every year I shall vote that you be 
made perpetual treasurer. Ear from thinking you late in 
writing—knowing something of your engagements—I did not 
expect to hear before the end of term, and now you have so 
amply satisfied whatever cravings I had as to possibilities, I 
shall wait with the utmost patience. 

With all these cares and duties on his hands, the last 
words of the year show a sense of pressure. 

J. II. N. to H. E. N. 

Oriel College: December 31, 1829. 

I have nothing to say except that, if I had but one-tenth 
part to do of what I really ought in various ways, I should 
have quite enough. 

The Christmas vacation was mainly spent at Nuneham 
with his Mother and sisters, Mr. Newman walking from and 
to Oxford day after day. 

The passages in brackets occurring in the following letter 
are, as the reader has already been told, comments or explana¬ 
tions introduced by the writer of the letter in the course of 
copying at an after date. The transcripts were made in 1860, 
and the passages in brackets would be added in the course of 
transcription. 

Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. R. H. Eeoude. 

Oriel College: January 9, 1830. 

I have taken it into my head to write you a letter, which, 
if it be merely a well-wisher for a new decennium, will have its 
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object; but I shall attempt to Impart to you my thoughts and 
remarks on various subjects ; and, first, I am glad to see that 
the Bishop of London [ Blomfield J, in sermons just, published, 
maintains the propriety and expedience of the Athanasian 
Creed this is important ami so dot's Bishop Muut, in a 
twaddling (so to say) publication. Now, though there are 
parts of the Creed I would willingly see omit ted, if It could 
bo done silently, and could not defend if attacked, yet, as to 
cut it out would bo to lose the damnatory clauses, and to 
curtail it even would he to flatter the \uiu retired of the age, 
I am heartily pleased at this firmness of the BLlmps, anti 
notice to you that you may conceive worthier thoughts of 
him. 

[I can explicitly state what f meant In tins passage. One 
of my first declared departures from Whately Vt teaching, who, 
among other views, leant to Subellmnism, was in a sermon I 
preached in College Chapel on Master Day, IS27. Hawkins, 
Whately, and Bianco Whitt' id! asked to read it afterwards, 
and none liked it. I have it still, with their pencil comments 
upon it ’It took tin* view of the duet vino of the Holy Trinity 
which I afterwards (in IS.'U IKol 1 ) found to be the Ante- 
Nieeno view, especially on tho point of flit' * subordination 
of the Bon/ as Bid! (whom at that time f hud not read) 
brings it out in one of his ehnptrrs. lids \ iew, l considered, 
was taken in the NIrene Creed, and I thought there was a 
marked contrast between it anti the statements of the 
Athanasian Creed on tin* sacrist doctrine. Of course, to this 
day I hold, anti must over hold, there m a difference of state¬ 
ment, though it is a difference of statement only, not of sense 
or substance. What 1 meant when I wrote the idsne was 
that the Athanasian Creed was written in n less scriptural 
style than the Nieene. For instance, one of my objections 
was thin : that the Athanasian Creed says that ** the Bon is 
equal to the Father.* Now this either means * equal * In His 
Permmtditij or * equal 1 in His Divinity to the Father ; hut in 
neither alternative is the expression correct ; for in His 
Divinity He is not etjual to the Father, but the mtum as the 
Father ; and in His Personality He is not tynul, but wdwr» 
dinatt* to the Father. ] 

I am pleased, moreover, to see Hint the 1 British Untie/ 
which is under his influence, not only contained tut article 

on the Union of Church and Btiifit ($m you know, Mip|Mtsnd In 

be written by him) and defending it oit the riyht % not the 
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Warburtoninn, grounds, hut ho has had besides tiro articles 
laud in# IjhimI, which is very different from the "Spirit, of the 
Ago/ and not at all in the spirit of the poor < Remembrancer n 
which, in its last number, has offered to give up the Cross in 
Baptism. 

1 lm\ e doubt w hether we ran consider our Kin# as a pro¬ 
prietor of land on the old Tory theory. The rightful heir was 
lost in the Keudution ; then the nation took [usurped] the 
property (proprietorship j of the island (time has sanctioned 
their violence] ami gnu* it to William, and then to Ueorgo, on, 
errtahi rtmtlitinnH . . . that of hem# chief ma?/iNtmtt\ Has 
not the Constitution si nee that time been essentially a re¬ 
public I Is it not our duty to submit to being accounted 
sueli 1 though we ought to make a stand against farther 
innovation I 

Cgilvie wished me to lend him Arnold’s Hermans. lam 
glad to tell yon he returned the book with an expression of 
much satisfaction and agreeable surprise. Home sermons, 
of course, lie objected to ; hut 4 th<' impression was decidedly 
favourable.' ( N.IS. This is an allusion, l think, to a donnish 
phrase, used by and to the Provost, in the Collections Tower, 
of the undergraduates, in their presence,| 1 have read some 

more of them ; one eaunot but agree with Ogilvie in opinion. 

If 1 pi Kf.ihly van l shall % ote for the new Examination 
Statute. I cannot but tear, if it be rejected, men wilt bn 
appointed (iV» as examiners) who are likely to make great 
innui at ions, losing sight completely of those old principles 
winch, in drawing up this, the IVovost has kept in view. 
Can I well, Mills, Burton, Short, Ifjun{Hten, tluv—would they 
not exclude Aristotle, mill bring in modern aubjeetH? J should 
like to make Modern Hi story, or Hebrew, <h\ tt*e., necessary 
for the M. A. degree ; and* at range to say, any Master of Urn 
Sehools might mptirr something of the sort (so i am told) 
without new statute, merely by [the Uni verst tv’s) omitting to 
susjmuhI the IHsjiettsnf ion for Uetermination. [ N.B. - Among 
my papers are the answers in I Hilt) .11, widen l gave to a 
<'ummittec, appointed by Heads of Houses, w hich had proposed 
questions to the Tutors,] 

I hint* thought lows (e,^. of Celibacy) are evidences of 

* The reader uf I » *hn nm*t tnuluded that, of flic perlodirnls 

here fur-tit iiiiimI, flu* Urit**h i Vi/ie did tint tuunc iiito itie hands of flat 
juirti e**iisir«ir*I With ill** Mmiiiteni till l HUH, unit the ('hrhtkm 
Mi 'tm miii'tiiH’** f tit th * 1 date *I f this let ft*f n Mont lily not till IB it, 

vom i. o 
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want of faith [N.B. trust]. Why should we look to the 
morrow ? It will be given us to do what is our duty as the 
day comes ; to bind duty by forestalment is to lay up manna 
for seven days ; it will corrupt us. In a very different way, 
still quite a parallel, as exhibiting a want of faith [i.e. trust] 
vid. Origen’s conduct instead of a vow. 

With my sister’s help I have been adjusting Keble’s poems 
to Bennett’s chants, and find some of them suit admirably. 
It is the only kind of music which brings out their sweetness 
without overpowering it. 

Qy. What is meant by the right of private judgment? 
The duty I understand : but no one can help another’s thinking 
in private : vid. dialogue between Bex Pentlieus and Bacchus 
in Horace. 1 [N.B.—I suppose £ the right of private judgment’ 

means ‘the right of holding , expressing, maintaining, advo¬ 
cating, proselytising to our private judgment and decisions.’] 

The following letter illustrates what is said in the 
‘Apologia ’ (p. 45)—‘ Also I used irony in conversation when 
matter-of-fact men would not see what I meant.’ 

BeV. B. I. WlLBERFORCE TO BEV. J. H. NEWMAN. 

January 13, 1830. 

Cunningham [of Harrow] is to be at Oxford to-night, and 
I wanted to inform you that he has got a strange notion of 
your dialogue with him, and has been propagating the same. 
He says you asserted there was no use, or next to none, in 
preaching under any circumstances; that you took a lower 
view of it than any person he had met with, &c. In case you 
meet him I think you should be careful not to let drop any¬ 
thing that can be taken hold of. 

Bev. J. H. Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

Oriel College: January 16, 1830 * 

I regret to say I am kept here till Term begins—my 
principal Vacation engagements being a most odious Bursar- 
ship, which, besides teasing me by an inconceivable number of 
little businesses in Term-time, has hitherto tied me especially 
to this place in Vacation as the only leisure time for its greater 

1 Epist. i . 16 . 73 . 
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duties. It Is very well to have such business, when it is one’s 
main business ; but an a business by the way it is insupport¬ 
able. u has, I believe, Imen more than anything else the 
cause of my continued indisposition ; and now deprives mo of 
a pleasure which l would put second to no other that could bo 
mentioned. 

We are to have a three months" winter, I suppose. It has 
been my practice to walk of a day to Nuneham to dinner, and 
then hack in the morning to breakfast, I have been more at 
home since duly than 1 ever have since 1 came to Oxford. 
Hhotover is, in our minds, quite a classical place; especially 
m Milton once lived near it* before he was contaminated by 
evil times and the waywardness of a proud heart ; and Kin# 
Ohurles and his lUdiops seemed to rise before us along the old 
road which leads trout Oxford to (‘addendum Wo have boon 
payiu# a good deni of attention to the history of those times, 
and I uni confirmed m a dull staid Tory untit for those smart 
times. 

Which way U the world marching 1 and how im shall be 
left behind w hen the movement is ordered by the word of 
command ! The Ti ueo now begins to vote the King’s office 
an abuse and a job. fhti lids is a wane talk about nothing at 
alt* if the future m but it shadow to us, as it is, 

TI«o Mr, Whom to whom the following relates was subse¬ 
quently President of Trinity* 

To ms Motimh. 

January 20, 1800. 

Mr. Wilsriihfi («f Trinity 1 accident was of a frightful de- 
script ion. * hi Monday lie wa\ cleaning Ids gun, when it went 
off and dtoi Inin diroitid* dm left wrist, lie was obliged to 
have if iuimetbaf^ly amputated, Indeed* tiny told him unless 
the opera* ton tei.k place In* could not live five hours, m shat¬ 
tered were the honc-i, \\ hat made it at ill more distressing 
was flint, utter if wo uur, a ;evmd ampulation was found 
licrrii-iiy higher up. 

Again; 

I called ttii \V»h.«u tin Kittirduy* Ife was way composed 

iiiiil »!i -< itub up in »S fiioiiiijf idifiiit as usual* Ile hours his 

o 2 
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misfortune with a serenity of mind which to me is perfect! 
incomprehensible. I feel quite ashamed of myself ; for 
seemed much more distressed at it than he was. 

Mr. Newman was now passing a pamphlet on the Churc 
Missionary Society, of which he was secretary, through th 
press. 


To ms Sister J. C. N. 

Oriel College: January 29. 

The printers are so tedious I shall not have the letter 02 - 
till Monday. I am printing 500 copies, and if it takes (whic 
I do not expect, but take the chance of), I shall send it can 
paigning all over the country. I shall make Woodgate, pei 
haps our friend Mr. Rickards, distribute it in Kent, and 
Mr. Bramston 1 (you may have heard me mention) will, I hop< 
distribute it in Essex. I shall send it to Davison at Worcestei 
and Benson in town, and to the Bishops of London, Lincol 
and Llandaff—perhaps Exeter. Perhaps the Bishop of Perns 
Ha ha!—are you not laughing I am. There is a fin 
fricassee of fowl before the eggs are laid. By-the-bye, Mr. I 
told me that the Bishop of London has informed him that h 
only objection to joining the Society is the existence of publi 
meetings. Well, but what am I doing in Oxford ? Why, 
have sent it ( i.e . shall) to Bishop, Archdeacon, Dean, tw 
canons, and all parochial ministers in Oxford; to Yice-Char 
cellor, Proctors, ten Heads of Houses, and about thirty-fb 
M.-A.’s—in all sixty-three persons. Now, if it be a silly thim 
why, I am exposing myself and doing what is unsafe; but on 
must run risks to do good, and fortune favours the bold ; so 
must liug myself if no one e!se will hug me. 

I 11 the 4 Chronological Notes’ is the entry: 4 February 1.- 
Sent round my printed letter about the Church Missionai 
Society.’ Mr. Newman’s friends wrote their thoughts on i 
Mr. Bramsbon (once described by Mr. Newman as 4 a mi! 
Evangelical ’) says : 


Afterwards Dean of Winchester. 
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Rev. John Bramston to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

February 1<S 5 1830. 

Worthless as my testimony may bo, I cannot li<.‘lp beino- 
convinced that yon are right. It is important to put on record 
((H'en if it goes no further) a Churchmans apology for a Kocioty 
which is considered by all unthinking and careless persons as 
decidedly sectarian. Tell mo whether you have any favourable 
results to communicate at Oxford . . . and whether you are 
likely to have any public meetings this year. 

In this part of the country it is joined by those clergymen 
only who keep aloof from mixed society, and who, from that 
circumstance, are viewed with a degree of ill-will by worldly 
people. I should like, however, to put your suggestions before 
some friends of mine if you have any to spare. 

A friend of a different school, mindful of the late defeat 
of Mr. Peel, for the reason embodied in the letter, affects a, 
cynical turn in his sympathy. 


Rev. IT. A. Woo ix j ate (Fellow of St. John's) to 
Rev. J. 1L Newman. 

February 22, 1830. 

* . . T have sent one of your letters [on the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society| to the Bishop of Rochester, to Archdeacon. 
Rott., and have put another in the way of reaching Mr. Norris 
of Hackney, who, I find, is a Churchman in a better sense of 
tho word, and not like Lord Eldon, whom ho disapproves of 
entirely, considered as a friend of the Church. I have with¬ 
hold the author’s name as you requested me, hut told them 
thoro was no cause for alarm, ns he was one who, however ho 
might once have betrayed symptoms of sectarianism, or bo 
cal leal E vangelical, was now as staunch a Churchman as 
Addison’s landlord, who, when he could not find time to go to 
church, bended mobs to pull down meeting-houses ; that you 
drank Church and King every day in a bumper after dinner 
[N.lb*- All this is a cut at my joining the opposition against 
Bir IL Peel in 1829, the writer being in Kir It. Feed’s com¬ 
mittee), voted for Kir li. fuglis, stood neutral on petitions, and 
«ang 1 Clod save the King/ and 1 A health to Old England, the 
King and tins Church/ every night after supper. 
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I perfectly agree with you on theory \i.e. the Letter], but 
when 1 remember how many societies of this nature owe their 
origin or increase to sectarian bodies, who are only called into 
existence by the indifference or neglect of Churchmen, I should 
almost fear a decline of their prosperity if taken entirely out 
of the former and placed in the hands of the latter exclusively. 
Although visibly improving, still the Church, or at least that 
portion of it—those on whom the care of these things would 
then devolve, seems often to paralyse by the frigidity of its 
touch any institution that comes in its way. However, if 
it is a positive duty, we must not hesitate, <fcc. 

In the c Chronological Notes ’ is this entry : 

March 8.—Turned out of the Secretaryship of the Church 
Missionary Society because of my pamphlet. 1 

Circumstances gave this incident a marked place in Mr. 
Newman’s memory. A letter on the subject, written at this 
date, by a friend of Mr. Newman’s, may interest the reader. 

Thomas Mozley to his eldest Sister. 

March Id, 1830. 

. . . Newman, as I forgot to tell you in my last, has 
been completely discomfited in the matter of the Missionary 
Society. His proposal to put an end to public meetings was 
carried in the committee, which consists, I believe, only of 
clergymen in offices, and such laymen as they, the subscribers 
at large, choose to appoint. But last Monday, when there 
was a general Meeting to elect officers, when they generally 
re-elect the old ones and just fill up vacancies, he was ousted 
by an immense majority, Bulteel and his satellites and half 
Edmund Hall being in attendance. He lias, to be sure, given 
the Low Church party great provocation, beyond liis proceed¬ 
ings in the committee, by writing and sending to all the resident 
clergy of Oxford (University) a pamphlet setting forth on 
what principles a good Churchman might join a Society which 
admitted Dissenters, and by what management the Society 
might be exclusively attached to the Church, working under 
episcopal jurisdiction : thus, on the one hand, subjecting to 

1 A statement of the tacts of the case, written by Mr. Kcwman, will 
be found in vol. ii. of The Via Media of the Anglican Church. 
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proper discipline and rule a good deal of misguided power and 
y.eal ; ami on the other, pm-venting to the Church of England, 
which has all along been very deficient on this very point, an 
engine made ready to her hands. And this to ho effected 
nioioly hy taking advantage oi the opening oilerod to them by 
the Society it elt, making all clergymen who choose to sub¬ 
scribe member i «»t tin* cummittcc, although, of course, a great 
stn-e.Nitm of the'Low Church party was to ho expected. Very 
tew indeed appnne ot thi s plain or think it practicable ; but 
Newman is not a iicin to be deterred by temporary failures. 
He is, indeed, better calculated than any man I know, by his 
talents, Ids learning, by his patienee and perseverance, his 
conciliatory ###rn##ir#\n and the friends he can employ in the 
cause of whom l hope to be one* to release the Church of 
England from her present oppressed and curtailed condition. 

Tht' following letter from M r. Rickards maybe given as 
containing a scheme of reform in Church temporalities put 
forward at this date. The IVeaehership of tho Tomplo had 

lieeit proposed to Mr. Rickards, 

lti;v. S. Uttii.yms iti Ukv. J. IL Newman*. 

neumtm; J% 20, 1830. 

Your I*-!ter relating to the Temple I considered well. 
Epon close iiinl paMnodar iti«|iiiry 1 ascertained that we could 
nut the iii or iiisit Loudon without income ; and that if I did 
take if, if intisl be with the earnest* hope of speedy preferment 
Mich a hope \»«tt will not wonder I did not choose to enter- 
tidn ; I thotyi!n it neither n safe nor a worthy guest in a 
prnueherL h»*u e ; su | told lletwn (Master of the Temple] 
the mi.siti$» and piisaril the ttialUu* by. I did this with sorrow, 
mill ufier flelttiorni phi ; liei’iiithP ! found the congregation was 
remarkably well towards me, and many even ex- 

jirtnscil 11 Mrong wish tlint- 1 tdtottlcl he settled among them. 

Yes.|er»l#i), 11I tutr % tMtuthm, the Archdeacon told us mourn¬ 
fully fliak itie'iiMirisi are almitf to In* taken to provide for the 
I teller iiiiiinte-iiiiiiri* of the clergy who have only one small 
living, hy making litem the only jn*rMons eligible to Prebends 
in the «lif!brnti cathedral*. If the information is correct, you 
inttl 1 may isliintl 11 efiiinrr of a tjmtf living $ and the marvel- 
lows sight will \m mmit of grimly ttttiti running after little ones. 
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It will be a pleasant scene enough to watch a man actually 
manoeuvred into a good benefice, and very angry about it 
without daring to say so. 

I think Benson knows something about Mr. Bose, and 
feels an interest in looking to see whether he will get out of 
his scrape [with Pusey ?—J. H. N.] or flounder about in it. I 
guess that he has a higher value for Bose’s talents than I 
have ; but I know hardly anything about the* matter, except 
that I wish somebody would be so good as to convince me 
that he is a very first-rate man, because I find it mighty in¬ 
convenient to stir among Cambridge men and not to think 
him,so. But let him be what he may in this respect, from all 
that is said it seems he will be a bishop before long, and so, I 
hope, he is all I am told he is. 

To this letter is appended the following note : 

Here Bickards wrote hastily. I am a bad hand at criti¬ 
cising men, but the admiration and love I had for Bose were 
inspired, I think, by his elevation of mind, his unflagging zeal, 
his keen appreciation of what was noble and saintly, his 
insight into character, and his vigorous eloquence.—J. II. N. 

J. H. 1ST. to H. E. K 

June 9, 1830 

Yesterday I withdrew my name from the Bible Society in 
a note to Macbride, who took it very kindly. I said that the 
objections that caused me to retire from it were felt by me as 
such when I first subscribed to it, but that then I viewed them 
as indirect, not necessary, consequences, and that the more 
men who felt them subscribed, the greater prospect there was 
of their being obviated ; but now, on the contrary, I viewed 
them as practically direct, and there being no principle recog¬ 
nised by the Society on which Churchmen could fall back and 
take their stand, no accession of members of the Church could 
tend to remove them. 


Bev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

June 14, 1830. 

I have just seen Burton, who wishes to explain himself 
that he did not intend to ask you whether he should appoint 
you, but whether you would undertake the office [I suppose of 
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Select Preacher] should tho Board appoint you. Burton 
wishes to .mm* you also about another ollice the sooond class 
of Select Preacher. jX.B, 1 think this was a plan, never 
carried tml* of \'ni%vv;iiy wruums through th<> year (the plan 
was rejected By t ‘omorat ion, June :h\ 1 S:U>), in which the 

Vicar of St. Marys naturally would take part.. J'. II. N.] 

You will lie glad to hear that since l saw you wo have had a 
little non horn, 


J . 11, X, TO HIM MuTHRK. 


June 18, 18110. 

It is at length setiled flint the Provost gives us no more 
pupils m t In ee (V%, \\' il her fori *t% Fronde, and mo) and wo 
die gradually with otir e\i ling pupils. This to mo personally 
is a delightful iimmgctuoitt ; if will naturally lessen my 
hi) tours, ami at length reduce them within bearable limits, 
without at once depth ini' urn of resources which I could not 
hut reckon upon while they lusted. But for the College I 
think it 11 tin -cradle deteiinimuton. (Adding, a day or two 
after :| Now that I dial! lime more time l am full of pro¬ 
jects what I .‘.hull do. The Fathers arise again full before me. 
This vacation 1 should not wonder if 1 took up tlm study of 
tin* Modern French Mat hematics. 

Killing from Oxford to Brighton, cm a visit to his Mother, 

In* writes on hi * way t hit her ; 


(»uUiljonl: June 50 , 1850 . 

1 arrived here at nine this morning. I am philosophising, 
hut t lime not s el brought out my speculations enough to say 
on what subject, f « n*u that the meaning of mu Hint/ namely, 
thinking uhoiit something or other, we cannot toil what 'l 
Hence the wont humic, w hit It rutggosU feelings without ulcus, 
mill to %% liit’li means to please \\ ithont addressing the 

rmmm’m g power*. Sow should thi 4, m being unsealed, fall 
into flic hands, or rather e\es, of eah or coach man, what will 
Its think iibnif ill Well, that i« the %ery thing I told you 
I inn tit ti ding, 

If I tin not come {timed unity ttnnmmjw morning, consider 
my lt«r«e k tired, 

On hi* return journey lie again writes to his Mother from 

Out It third ; 
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(,'iiil<l/oiulJuly U>, ItfM. 

X am just returned from I Iurduun ( lunch. I wisl 
churches wore open in every place that a tnm-ller .-.topped at 
I conjecture they were some centuries :i_ Though we hnvt 
gained more, we eerhunly have lost something l.y ohl Luther 

To his sister Harriett, he gives his linn! experience o 


travel : 


./ Hi )J l‘J, l SIU). 


My jou nicy was prosperous (hi t lit* \\ li< *1*' l lost fm 
miles by error of the ways. art' no direction posts, tin 

milestones are defaced, the labourers in the fields are deaf 
and tho fevw intelligent persons nut* meets have a strange win 
of correcting their ,m»iiws by their reasoning faculty. lb 
going ‘straight on,’ they moan going the 4 right wnv. # I luu 
tw <i instance's of this. In one cast* the left hunt! mad was thi 
right one, but* the man said 1 go stmight on.* 1 believe this 
habitually consults' tin* roatl tiny know l*est tin* * rigid* road . 1 


In the following letter Mr. Newman talks of himself in i 
vein of melancholy not usual with him : 


(hi* l ( W/o/e * Jufif 1*11, tK:U), 
My clear Rickards, ... 1 was nimmed by your sjhh*u 
lations about, myself, while* I could not but be grateful for tin 
interest you bike in my proceedings Sometimes I mu in j 
humour to talk about myself ea-.ilv, inid if that were the cus 
now, you should have flit* benefit or mi chance of it.; hut 
am not in a communicable mood, I will but say it is m»\ 
many years that a conviction lias been glowmg ii|toii me (sit 
since I was elected here) that men did not stay it* Oxford u 
they ought, and that it wits my duty to have no plans ulterin 
to a college residence. To be mii«\ as I pass*it through 
hundred miles of eouuiry jttsf. now in my way to and froi 
.Brighton, the* fascination of a count ty life nearly overset tin 
anti always does. If will indeed be a grievous teinptiilio 
should a living ever 1m* offered me, when now even a ettnie 
lias inexpressible eharma Ami I w ill not so fur commit my 
self as to say It must he wrong to take one under all circuit 
stances. Is it not \ astly ah and toy talking in this way, win* 
I have no more* eham e of such preferment than of n living i 
the moon 1 Well, but this is the mily great* tomptuttun I ten 
for as to oilier fascination* which might lie more ihittgemti* util 
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I am pretty well out of the way of them; and at present I 
feel as if I would rather tear out my heart than lose it, though 
when once fairly caught, my views doubtless would change. 
Now you must not complain of this egotistical letter, for I 
have nothing else to fill my paper with. One thing I have 
earnestly desired for years, and I trust in sincerity—that I 
may never be rich ; and I will add (though here I am more 
sincere at some times than at others) that I never may rise in 
the Church. The most useful men have not been the most 
highly exalted. Hooker and Hammond were simple presbyters. 
Nor have the most favoured been highest. St. Peter was 
neither the beloved disciple, nor did he labour more abun¬ 
dantly than they all, yet he was the President (at least for a 
time) of the Apostolic ^College. Men live after their death 
—they live not only in their writings or their chronicled 
history, but still more in that aypa^o? pvrjfiyj exhibited in a 
school of pupils who trace their moral parentage to them. As 
moral truth is discovered, not by reasoning, but by habitua¬ 
tion, so it is recommended not by books, but by oral instruc¬ 
tion. Socrates wrote nothing. Authorship is the second best 
way. How grand all this is, and how conducive to indolence 
and self-indulgence ! I shall turn philosopher, rail at the 
world at large, and be content with a few friends who know 
me. Perhaps you wont up with the University address to the 
King. 


Kev. J. II. Newman to Eev. K. II. Fkoude. 

July 28, 1830. 

I was not at all unwilling for the College’s sake that your 
brother should take his honours with us, and then be trans¬ 
planted elsewhere. 

We are speculating here on the issue of your undertaking 
to convey your horse down into Devonshire. We hope you are 
safe arrived, but no tidings have reached Oxford. The fine 
weather at length come is a time for speculation, you know. 
I have had many bright thoughts, and intended to communi¬ 
cate some, but they are departed—that is the worst of specu¬ 
lations. We hold them like Hsemon, iv vypats aytcakaLS . 1 
Perhaps I had bettor begin with facts. 

1 The words, though found in a fragment of Euripides (Er. 83G), do 
not occur in the Antigone. They may be a reminiscence of 

is 8’ 6ypbu 

kym* ZfMppooy Trdpdevoy irpo&irTta'O’erai .— Soph. Ant ig. 123 Q. 
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I knocked my horse hid by over-despatch on my way down 
to Brighton— i.e. I took too long stages at first. The conse¬ 
quence was she came clown the last morning, her knees quite 
uninjured, hut my nose cut pretty deep with the silver of my 
glass. It seemed to promise a scar, hut will be nothing. I 
shall leave off glasses in riding. So I finished by walking 
twenty-one miles in a broiling sun on a dusty road. By-the- 
bye, how neatly I have implied my tumble above as a matter 
of course ! In my journey back I was more wary, and brought 
her home quite fresh. 

When I was at home, I wrote out all that correspondence 
which I mean to be a document to my heirs ; and I made a 
bold inroad into Trigonometry, and have this morning got 
through about a quarter of Hamilton’s Conics. [N.B.—I was 
beginning a new course of mathematics by analytics and 
differentials ; I had been more accustomed to geometrical 
proof, fluxions, Newton, &c.j I suspect I shall have little 
time for it now, what with Wood, Christie, parish, and other 
matters. 

The Senior Proctor [Dornford] got great credit for his dis¬ 
play at the presentation of the address. The King gave him 
an opportunity for an off-hand speech which is thought happy. 

4 Mr. Proctor/ he said, ‘ I hope you keep up discipline in your 
University 5 ; to which Dornford replied, 4 Yes, sir, for we in¬ 
culcate the most loyal principles/ [This is the answer that 
Whately is so savage with.] 

Eobert Wilberforce comes in a fortnight’s time. Mozley 
[T.] evanuit altogether. I am sure we must not say a word 
to make him believe we wish him to stay. It will spoil him ; 
we must be avrdpxas, and above such weakness. I think of 
setting up for a great man ; it is the only way to be thought 
so. I have ever been too candid, and have in my time got 
into all sorts of scrapes. [N.B. (added at a later date)—How 
strange I should say so then, when the very words about my 
officious candour and my scrapes of afi eyears are continually 
in my thoughts now ! ] I shall learn wisdom rapidly now. 
Besides, men must have their run , if they are worth anything. 
M. is now roaming : if he is ever to come round, it is not by 
telling him to do so. 

The French are an awful people" How the world is set 
upon calling evil good, good evil! This Revolution [ending 
in abdication of Charles X.] seems to me the triumph of 
irreligion. What an absurdity it is in men saying, 4 The times 
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will not admit of an establishment/ as if the ‘ times ’ were 
anything else than the people. It is the people who will not 
admit of it. Yet coxcombs wag their heads and think they 
have got at the root of the matter when they assure one that 
the times, the spirit of the times, makes it chimerical to attempt 
continuing the Catholic Church in France. The effect of this 
miserable French affair will be great in England. 

On the prospect of an election to the Poetry Professorship, 
R. H. Froude writes : 


August 1, 1830. 

. . . From several conversations with Keble, I am sure he 
would, on the whole, like to be Poetry Professor, if he could 
become so without canvassing, and if the College would send 
out his cards. He retains a great affection for the classics, 
and wishes that he had some business to spend time on them. 
He also thinks that a connexion of high rjQos with poetical 
feeling might be useful, and has a great fancy for illustrating 
the theory out of Yirgil, Lucretius, &c. 

The following letter tells its own tale of one member of the 
home circle of a nature and a temper so difficult as to be a life¬ 
long trial to all concerned. 


To ms Mother. 


August 27, 1830. 

My head, hands, and heart are all knocked up with the 
long composition I have sent Charles. I have sent him 
twenty-four closely-written foolscap pages all about nothing. 
He revived the controversy we had five years ago. I have 
sent him what is equal to nine sermons. 

F/s departure has had its sufficient share in knocking me 
up, and much more will it, I fear, discompose you and my 
sisters. Still, it is our great relief that God is not extreme to 
mark what is done amiss, that He looks at the motives, and 
accepts and blesses in spite of incidental errors. What, in¬ 
deed, else would become of any of us 1 Frank so completely 
put himself into Plis hands that we can have no fear for him, 
whatever becomes of his*projects. 

My hand is so tired and my head so dull, you may excuse 
my leaving off. 
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The following letter to his sister gives an insight into Mr. 
Newman’s manner of literary work; with certain rules, to 
which probably ho always adhered. It was a natural wish on 
her part to help him in the mechanical part of his literary 
labours, but he shows that no such work was with him 
mechanical in the sense of the mind not sharing in it, and 
taking an active part. 

To his Sister J. C. N. 


September 1830. 

. . . First, with many thanks, it is impossible for you to 
assist me in the transcription of the folio pages. The rough 
copy is a riddle, besides that things strike me as I go on, so 
that I like to have the opportunity of reviewing myself. C.’s 
letter to me you might have written out, but here I found it 
an advantage to do so myself ; it put me in so much clearer 
possession of his position and mine in contrast, than any 
reading could do: and I only regretted that I had not done 
so before answering him. My letter would have been, not in 
substance different, but more scientific. Be guided by me, if 
ever you get into controversy, whether in private or in (faugh!) 
the public prints, write out first the letter you are to answer. 
I shall always do it in future. Experience brings wisdom. 

A letter to Froude at this date concludes: 

. . . As for poor-1 am going to write him a letter, 

but I am desponding. All my plans fail. When did I ever 
succeed in any exertion for others ? I do not say this in com-, 
plaint, but really doubting whether I ought to meddle. 

Added later: 

[N.B.—It is remarkable to me to find myself making the 
very complaints then, thirty years ago, which are ever rising 
in my mind now. My sermon on Jeremiah, in Plain Sermons, 1 
was written in 1829, 1830, or 1831.] 

The following letter, in answer to an application for help 
in a projected Ecclesiastical History, again shows Mr. New¬ 
man’s advocacy of thoroughness in all literary work. 

1 See Parochial and Plain Sermons , vol. viii.: * Jeremiah a Lesson for 
the Disappointed.’ 
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Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. Dr. Jenkyns. 

I hardly know what answer to make to your inquiry with¬ 
out knowing more of particulars. For instance, what I feel 
most clear about is this: I never would undertake to write 
lightly on any subject which admits of being treated thoroughly. 
I think it is the fault of the day. Now this probably will be 
a great objection to my engaging in a professedly popular 
work. Not that it is necessary to compose a long treatise, but 
more time (I feel) ought to be given to the subject than is 
consistent with the dispatch of booksellers, who must sacrifice 
everything to regularity of publication and trimness of ap¬ 
pearance. An Ecclesiastical History, for example, whether 
long or short, ought to be derived from the original sources, 
and not be compiled from the standard authorities. [My 
‘ Arums’ was the result of this application.—J. H. N.] 

At the end of the Long Vacation of 1830 Mrs. Newman 
and her daughters left Brighton and settled at Rose Hill, 
Iffley. This house—‘ Eaton's Cottage/ two cottages turned 
into one picturesque dwelling—was before long exchanged for 
Rose Bank, Iffley, where Mrs. Newman remained till her 
death in 1836. Some entries in the ‘Chronological Notes ’ 
show the interest Mr. Newman felt in preparing Rose Hill, 
his Mother's cottage home. Other notices of the time have 
also their interest; sometimes telling much in little. 

August 6.—Walked with Pusey and his wife to see the 
cottage at Rose Hill. 

August 26.—Prank went for good [to Persia! God guide 
us in His way ! 

September 13.—News came of poor Bennett’s death by 
coach overturn. [The TJniversity’s and my organist. A man 
of genius.] Walked with H. Wilberforce to Rose Hill to go 
over Eaton’s Cottage. 

September 30.—Walk with Froucle to Rose Hill to inspect 
the furniture. 

October 22.—My Mother and sisters came to Rose Hill, 
arriving about 4 p.m. 

November 7.—Preached for Church Missionary Society. 
St. Mary’s collection, 16£. 11s. 6d. 

November 9.—Introduced my sisters to the people at 
Littlcmorc. 
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November 12* —Dined with IVovosfc to moot Mr. \\ illier- 
foree. 

November 30.—St. Andrews; hoys elmnting for first thue, 

.December 10.—Class paper nuuu out. 11. Wilberforee first 
and second. 

The opening of 1831 found Mr, Ncwmiui * weak and deaf* 
from overwork, also subject* to want of sleep, with now and 
then sleepless nights ; hut ready for his pupils when Term 
began ; for it will he remembered he did not- gi\e up those 
already his when the change hi the tutorship came. The one 
absorbing public interest of 1831 was the Reform Bill. The 
following letter gives Mr. Newmans thoughts on the Church 
aspect of the question. 

Rev. J. JL Newman to J. \\\ Bmwms, Hsq. 

J/mv/i Rt, 1831. 

I fully agree with yon about the seriousness of the prosfiect 
wo have before us, yet do not see what is to he done. The 
nation (i>. numerically the irAr/tfov) is for tv\elution. , „ , 
They certainly have the physical power, and it is the sophism 
of the day to put religious oonsidemt ions out of sight, and, 
forgetting there is any power ahme mans, to think that what 
man ean do lie may do with impunity, 

I fear that petitions against Reform would but show the 
weakness of the Conservative party by the small number which 
could bo got together. At all events, I believe the I * uivemity 
has never come forward on quest ions purely political, or at least 
before others. Besides, the Church has for a long time lout 
its influence as a l u k ly — E.eorhttn r / North* l think it U in 
it humour to exert it on tins oeetimon, if it had any. It is 
partly cowed mid partly offended. Two years buck the State 
deserted it I do not see when, in consequence of that 
treachery, the State has got itself into difficult tea, that the 
Church in hound to expose itself in its sen tee. 

Not that the Church should be unforgiving ; but, if others 
think with me, what great interest has it that things should 
remain an tiny an 1 1 I much fear society is rotten, to say a 
strong thing. I )oubf less f here are many specimen,* of excellence 
in the higher walks of life, hut I am tempted to put it to you 
whether the persons you meet generally are I do not nay 
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consistently religions ; we never can expect that in this world 
—but believers in Christianity in any true sense of the word. 
No, they are Liberals, and in saying this I conceive I am say¬ 
ing almost as bad of them as can be said of anyone. What 
will be the case if things remain as they are ? Shall we not 
have men placed in the higher stations of the Church who are 
anything but real Churchmen ( i The Whigs have before now 
designed Parr for a Bishop ; we shall have such as him. I 
would rather have the Church severed from its temporalities, 
and scattered to the four winds, than such a desecration of 
holy things. I dread above all things the pollution of such 
men as Lord Brougham, affecting to lay a friendly hand upon 
it. . . . 

You may not thank me for this long meditation ; and to 
tell the truth I cannot, even in this long account of ray 
thoughts, express them fully. 

Bo you know that my brother Frank has gone out of the 
country as a missionary ? He left Oxford last August, and 
was to arrive at Bagdad by the middle of January. 

You ask me what I am doing. Why, I am going to be an 
author, but anonymously ? I am thinking of writing two 
works on theological subjects, for a library which is coming out 
under the Bishop of London’s sanction. And I am retiring 
from the tuition. 


Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.B., to Rev. J\ H. Newmax. 

Hastings: March 17, 1831. 

I am truly glad that you have undertaken the work on the 
Articles, as I think it is very much wanted, and there seems 
scarcely a commencement of what you will do satisfactorily, 
an illustration of the historical sense and the language em¬ 
ployed in them. With regard to the Councils, though, as 
generally treated, they are the driest portion of Ecclesiastical 
History, I should think an account of them might be made 
both interesting and improving, by exhibiting them in reference 
to, and as characteristic of, the ages in which they occurred. 
You may also be of much service, I hope, in stemming hetero¬ 
doxy, one of whose strongest holds is, perhaps, the so-called 
history of doctrines. I do not think there will be much to be 
gained for your object from German writers. Some of the 
Fathers, or rather parts of the Fathers, you must, of course, 
read; but this will all aid towards your great object. I should 
VOL. I. P 
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think thin little umild be of grejri u«* to youtwl 

towards nerving you for that design. Uli» tor a conclusion < 
tho (Jataloguo mid tin* time when my hands will ho free ! By 

all in Clod's good I itm*. 

I may regard myself now a * «|iiiie well, although my ehe> 
is still not strong. 

Tho following lot tor to Mr. writ ton some unmtl 

hofon* thoir personal argimmune*' begun, relate, to the Keeh 
siastic’iil 11 Lst < »ry tm which Mr, Now man had lately written t 
Dr. Jenkynn. 

Iti4v. J. U. Nkwmam to !U:v. Ilnm Host*. 

JiW/i 28, 18.11. 

T have allowed myself tu delay my iite»wer to your ohltgin 
latter from a amino of the import nure of the undertaking t 
which you invite nto. I uni apprehensive that n work on tls 
Councils will mjuiro a more extem.no n-n-aroli into Hcelea 
imitotd History than I oan hope to complete in tlio time to 1 
assigned tilt' for writing it. < >ther\% i o I am well dispose 
towards it. 

You do not moot ion the number of t 'Huuciht you titfen 
should ho included tu tlio Ilinioii, Mu\ l trouble you togi\ 
mo a description of the hind *»l \uti 1. ym «I** are, and wlm 
books you oajHndallj refer t»* m v**ut letter a s tin* ’oum*8 t 
information, and whuf time %*m can gun? m** * 

I ftmr l dtottlil tin! hr rhm ?o gn*' m\ ootid fully to tl) 
subject till the autumn, though I writ t*» < Mininem e opomfiut 
sooner. If 1 undrt tout, it, t! w nuld hr mt t hr nod* > landtn 
that it wiw to i*o hut rntrodurtm v n» tie* ; ubje* t which M 
Jenkyim mentioned to you i hr \rftrV•, 

I had considered a work on f hr Art tele * might he uneft 
cm the following plttit ; Fir 4» a tMem r of Article » ; then ill 
history of our own. Thru an expl uo*ion of them fountle 
on the historical \iew, Thru a tim ‘-remun on the sources t 
proof for example, ivteluiion or tioutio, the I hide nr tlj 
Church, the Old tir New IV .lament * ar. lien .*moe aceom 
of the fertit * used in Thriftily a, a M-omre i.r Triniti 
Fcruon, met it i of tlirrib < Barr, U* arte rat am, »i'i\ Ant 
lastly, some genera! iiew of Offitsthto do* tunes to he prove 
from Scriptttre, mid referred to tie ir pr^pm j luce,** m th 
Axtidoi* it muim to me utuch heller Uno to tolkct tlio nut 
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jeets of the Articles under 1 leads than to explain and prove 
each separately, with a view both to clearness of statement 
and fulness in the proof from Scripture. 

"Will you consider it out of place in one so little known as 
myself to add, Unit-, though \ am most desirous you should be 
put into full possession of my views, and at all times wish 
to profit by the suggestions of others, and am not aware I 
differ in any material point from our standard writers, yet, 
intendin'.;’ to take on myself the entire responsibility of every¬ 
thing ,L write, l should he unwilling to allow any alteration 
without the concurrence of my own judgment? And if the 
changes required were great, i should cheerfully acquiesce in 
my MS. being declined, rather than consent to suppress or 
modify any part of it which l doomed of importance. 

Jn saying this, perhaps, I. am raising actual difficulties in 
my wish to avoid possible prospective ones ; yet, in a matter 
of this kind, I deem it best to use as much openness as pos¬ 
sible, begging your indulgence of it, and being entirely dis¬ 
posed to welcome in turn any frank statement of your own 
sentiments which you may find it necessary to communicate 
to me. 

After the academical success of his brilliant pupil - dl. W. 
Wilberforeo—the father and Mr. Newman exchange letters. 

WlM-IAM WlLNBXtFOIK'B, EhQ., TO IlKV. J. JL NifiWMAtf. 

Keminytun Core: April 21, 1831. 

... I scarcely need assure you that your testimony in my 
dear Henry’s favour is not a little gratifying to me. And I 
can truly assure you that the pleasure it gives me is much 
enhanced by the high respect for the principles, the judgment, 
and the means of information of the individual by whom that 
favourable opinion was expressed. 1 believe I had been led 
to underrate the prolmbilities of Henry’s succeeding in his 
competition for the fellowship, and therefore 1 was less disap¬ 
pointed, 1 know not your opinion as to the profession to which 
he should devote himself. You probably have heard that he 
has entered into one of the Inns of Court, though declaring 
that it is contrary to his inclination. I leave the decision 
entirely to himself. Allow me, liofore 1 conclude, to express 
my hopes, that, whenever we may have the opportunity of 
cultivating each other’** personal acquaintance ana friendship, 
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you will allow us to embrace it. That it may please God to 
grant you a course of usefulness and comfort is the cordial 
wish of yours very sincerely, 

William Wilberforce. 

The ‘Chronological Notes’ show that there were still 
pupils to occupy time and heart. Entries occur up to the 
end of the year. Thus : 

April 30.—H. Wilberforce went for good. 

May 6.—Introduced Rogers to my Mother. 

May 18.—Classical list out, Wood and Wilson (his pupils) 
firsts. 

June 4.—Mathematical class list out, Perkins first class [a 
pupil of mine, now dead. I don’t recollect that I knew him 
intimately], Wilson second. 

June 11.—Second day of Collections ; finished my men— 
and so ends my Tutor’s work. 

In the Long Vacation Mr. Newman paid a long-remem¬ 
bered visit to Dartington, the home of Hurrell Froude. 

To ms Mother. 

Dartington; July 7, 1831. 

I despatched a hasty letter yesterday from Torquay which 
must have disappointed you from its emptiness, but I wished 
you to know my progress. As we lost sight of the Needles 
twilight came on and we saw nothing of the coast. The 
night was beautiful, and on my expressing an aversion to the 
cabin, Froude and I agreed to sleep on deck. [Froude in 
consequence caught a cold which turned to the epidemic 
influenza, and was the beginning of his long fatal illness.— 
J. H. N.] I have for a long while almost vowed never to 
sleep in those gregarious cabins. I robbed my berth of a 
blanket, in which I enveloped my blessed person, and putting 
over it my cloak, stretched myself on a bench. At one o’clock, 
passing Portland Lights, the swell was considerable, as it 
always is there. 

When I awoke, a little before four, we were passing the 
Devonshire coast, about fifteen miles off it. By six we were 
entering Torbay, and by seven we landed at Torquay. We 
had debated whether to go to Plymouth, or to land at Dart- 
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mouth, or at Torquay—our decision would have been furthered 
on our finding the steamer's flag was a tricolour; but was 
ultimately made by a desire for breakfast, &c. 

Limestone and sandstone rocks of Torbay are very brilliant 
in their colours, and sharp in their forms ; strange to say, I 
believe I never saw real rocks before in my life. This con¬ 
sciousness keeps me very silent, for I feel I am admiring what 
everyone knows, and it is foolish to observe upon. 

You see a house said to have belonged to Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; what possessed him to prefer the court at Green¬ 
wich to a spot like this ? Really the abstract vague desire.of 
distinction does seem to me the most morbid unnatural feeling 
going. I can understand a man tempted by a definite tan¬ 
gible prize, or a dependent man sotting out to seek his fortune; 
but not that gluttonous indefinite craving for honours and 
reputation. 

Now I know I am writing great nonsense ! but since I 
should say it in words if I were with you, I will write it 
down. 

I know I am writing in a very dull way, but can only say 
that the extreme deliciousness of the air and the fragrance of 
everything makes me languid, indisposed to speak or write, 
and pensive. My journey did not fatigue mo to speak of, and 
I have no headache, deafness, or whizzing in my ears ; but 
really 1 think I should dissolve into essence of roses, or be 
attenuated into an echo, if I lived here. Certainly I am not 
more original in my remarks and disposed to start a conver¬ 
sation than an echo, as the people hero as yet find, though 
they may not yet have discovered my relationship to an 
essence. 

What strikes me most is the strange richness of every¬ 
thing. The rocks blush into every variety of colour, the trees 
and fields are emeralds, and the cottages are rubies. A beetle 
I picked up at Torquay was as green and gold as the stone it 
lay upon, and a squirrel which ran up a tree here just now 
was not the pale reddish-brown to which I am accustomed, 
but a bright brown-red. Nay, my very hands and fingers 
look rosy, like Homer’s Aurora, and I have been gazing on 
them with astonishment. All this wonder I know is simple, 
and therefore, of course, do not you repeat it. The exuber¬ 
ance of the grass and the foliage is oppressive, as if one had 
not room to breathe, though this is a fancy—the depth of the 
valleys and the steepness of the slopes increase the illusion—* 
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and tlie Duke of Wellington would be in a fidget to get som 
commanding point to see the country from. The scents ar 
extremely fine, so very delicate yet so powerful, and the colour 
of the flowers as if they were all shot with white. The swee 
peas especially have the complexion of a beautiful face. The; 
trail up the wall mixed with myrtles as creepers. As to th 
sunset, the Dartmoor heights look purple, and the sky clos 
upon them a clear orange. When I turn back and think c 
Southampton Water and the Isle of Wight, they seem b 
contrast to be drawn in Indian ink or pencil. How I canno 
make out that this is fancy ; for why should I fancy ? I ar 
not especially in a poetic mood. I have heard of the brilli 
ancy of Cintra, and still more of the East, and I suppose tha 
this region would pale beside them ; yet I am content t 
marvel at what I see, and think of Virgil's description of th 
purple meads of Elysium. Let me enjoy what I feel, eve 
though I may unconsciously exaggerate. 

To his Sister Harriett. 

Dcirtington : July 15, 1831. 

The other day the following lines came into my keac 
They are not worth much, but I transcribe them. 

There stray’d awhile amid the woods of Dart 

One who could love them, but who durst not love; 

A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove. 

’Twas a hard, humbling task, onwards to move 
His easy captured eye from each fair spot, 

With unattached and lonely step to rove 
O’er happy meads, which soon its print forgot: 

Yet kept he safe his pledge, prizing his pilgrim lot. 

The weather has been beautiful here. The whole hou: 
has had the influenza, and been unable to go out of door 
and in consequence I have as yet seen nothing, and bet 
nowhere. I was not sure I should not catch it myself, 
have had a sermon [namely, in my first volume of ‘ Parochi 
Sermons' on the Pool of JBethesda : 4 Scripture, a Record 
Human Sorrow ; ] to write for to-morrow, which I do believe 
be as bad a one as I have ever written, for I was not in tl 
humour, but I do not tell people so ; it may do good in spi 
of me. 
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To ins Mother. 

Darti agio} 1 ; Ji i hj 2 0, 18 31. 

In twelve days I havo written you livo letters. 1 am 
amused, then, thoro should ho a complaint of my silence. 

I moan to loavo this place on Friday by an afternoon 
coach, and you may expect mo at Rose Hill about five or six 
on Saturday. 1 stuul you a philosophical poem 1 on the origin 
of poetry, tendered by me the other day for a lady’s album. 

Possibly for a like distinction the following linos may have 
been penned, composed, as they must have been, amid a 
gathering of young people, to whom fair weather would bo 
all important for showing off their beautiful country. The 
reader will remember that St. Swithiids Day falls on July If), 
the date of this letter. 

Dariinyton: Jahj 15, 1831. 

0cully, wet saint, descend, nor sluice 
Our summer’s broad sunshine; 

Or hasten autumn’s riper juice, 

And let thy min he vine. 

Rev. R. H. Fuuijdk to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

Davilayton ; July 21), 1831. 

People down here regret your departure ; so I hope that 
the benefit you have derived from your excursion may some 
time or other bring you down again. 

Rev. J. II. Newman to Rev. R. IL Fuoudk. 

Orirl CoUt'tjt*,: Anyuni 10, 1831, 

T am just rome in to Oxford for a while, and find a letter 
from Mozley, in whirl* he sends you the following message ; 
* I have heard of Bulied's proceedings through tin* newspapers. 
If Fronde remembers his proposal, and you think St. Kbbo’s a 
fit sphere for me, I should la* much obliged to you if you would 
take any steps that may not be inconvenient to you to procure 
the cm racy for us, making what use you like of my named 

1 don’t know whether you have heard Bulteel is about to 
leave Oxford ; lie bus communicated it tolas parishioners from 
the pulpit. 

1 V&m% p. 58, 1 Bimh hi the Air,’ 
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Kelde, who was hero yesterday, whims yon to have 
country parish ; ho did not gne his reasons. I have nothin 
to say except that my work ( N.Ik ‘ The Arlans '] opens agran 
and most interesting field to me ; hut how l shall ever he abl 
to make one assert ion, much less to write one page, l eannti 
tell. Any one, part' categorical, would need an age of read in 
and research. I shall routine myself to hypo*helicals; you 
‘if } in a great philosopher, as well ns peacemaker. 

The preceding letter seems to imply that the idea had her 
for R. H. Fronde and T, Mmdey to take a parish in conjuncthu 

Rev. IL IL FitornK to Rev. J. It. Newman. 

A uyuHt Hi, 1831 . 

Hinee you may whh to hine a definite categorical answc 
to Mo/.ley V» question, I will say No. . . . Whatever you itia 
think, l liave a serious whin and. if I could presume to say «t 
intention of working at the Keele *iimt ieal History of the Middl 
Ages. Willie [his brother) continues ury steady, getting u 
at half past five, mill working without wn* ting time till two o 
three. ... I think I urn invself niiprowd in emnpi^ition, iui< 
attrilmte it to imitation of Hate. 


Rev. Amts Ki;tmu to Rev, »L II. Ni wv\ s\ 

Jiiyi#.vf * 2 1, 18111* 

I wish you w on Id mine amt slay n day or two with m 

You would tillfl Us Ills ll in fidiir ii ;nl MoW , and t lie master tlf tit 
house [Ida father] so guv nn to mi* I prayerful Fair fort I flittre 

on Sunday, Moremer* I want Miton i?i your erittriiitii, fe 

somehow I can t got it out of my head that you nn» n ren 
honest mam 

We don't hear a very good iirrutinf of f*u.**«-y, and tire tittle 
inelined to .suppose flint he does not take rare of Imnsrlf. H 

you know of nn\l«>ily who would \m fit and likely to fnke th 
pluee of second Muster nt Rugby ( with rtn<4iiiinuit of 5(K)/. u 

1100/. ii year, is* rime Arnold Hem hi not succeed in mi iirrinigt 
snout which 1 believe !t« Inw in view I 
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Bunamy Thick, Esq. (Master at llugby), to 
Hkv. J. il. Nkwman. 

August 1831. 

The resignation of Mr. Mooro having created a vacancy 
among our Masters, it. lias been suggested to us that Mr. 
Blencowe a Fellow of your college would be a very tit per¬ 
son to become his successor, and might not he unwilling to 
accept the situation. I have, therefore, taken the liberty of 
begging your opinion of him in reference to an engagement of 
this sort; judging that-, from your personal acquaintance with 
him, there was no person to whom I could more propen*ty 
apply than to yourself, ills well-known character in the 
University leaves no room for doubt on the score of attain¬ 
ment, hut your own experience in tuition must have convinced 
you, that there are many other requisites for the successful 
carrying on of the work of education. 1 do not know that 
anything in particular is needed for Rugby more than for any 
other school, except that Dr. Arnold lias a sort of idiosyncrasy 
for a man who is ilyafh W At least wo all feed from 

experience that cheerfulness of temper and a ready turn for 
amusing oneself are amongst the must valuable qualifications 
for a schoolmaster, I hope you will excuse the liberty 1 thus 
take of asking for what 1 know yon may had numb reluctance 
to give ; hut I trust l may plead my apology on the ground of 
the importance of the mat ter, and the necessity imposed on 
Dr. Arnold of procuring as certain information as I 10 can. 1 
hope you continue to receive favourable accounts of your 
brother. 1 have had a ltd ter from him, written in very good 
spirits, and, I am glad to add, showing evidence that general 
and classical literature has lost no interest with him. 

Jb II, N. to ms Motiiku. 

^ptiunhtr 18, 1831. 

Dr. Wlmtely is made Archbishop of Dublin. 

llKV* J Oil NT KttHMi TO HbV. J, II. N KVVMAN. 

S^pimnimr ,1831 

I am quite iistonihliecl at what you tell me alxmfc Wlmtely, 
and can only nay I hope ho mid the Irish Church may bo the 
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To ms Sistku il. E. N. (at Stowlanuloft). 

QAoIht 10, 1831. 

For souk*, time Whutely’s promotion toast'd me much, and 
in a selfish way. As far as he himself is ooneernetl, one must 
always feel sorrow about it* for I think he will not now have 
a day of pence till his lift's end* any more than the Abbot 
Boniface after quitting the Abbey of ihuntlrennon ; and Ip 
thinks all this too. Hut my first annoyance was as to my 
own prospects, for I fort‘saw ho would ask me some timo or 
other to join him at Dublin, and not only did I feel it would 
seem selfish and ungrateful and cowardly not to do so, hut I 
feared it might turn out to be my duty on direct grounds, and 
had even thought (that is, for some time) that a post in Ireland 
was the one thing which seemed to have claims enough to 
draw me from Oxford: perhaps yon have heard me say so. 

However, hy this thue l think my mind is quite made up 
that, it is my duty to remain where I am, ho remain l shall, 
(Is it not good to answer before l am asked f) My reasons 
for remaining an* these: first, I am aetually engaged to Mr. 
Hose for a succession of works |historical, of tin* (‘ouncils, 
J. II. N.j the composition of w Inch is quite incompatible with 
the duties of a post about an Archbishop ; next, this engage- 
ment will be in itself a channel of exclusive usefulness, which 
1 should be abandoning just us l had begun it; thirdly, tin 
study of theology m very mueh negleeted at Oxford, and I 
maybe doing peculiar sen ire to the place (by 1 peculiar 1 1 
moan whut others will w*t do) by cultivating it ; fourthly, il 
times are troublous, Oxford will want hot headed men, and 
such l mean to Ik*, and l tun in my plaee; fifthly, l have some 
doubts whether my health would stand an Irixh engagement 
Many minor reasons might be added to the above, l dreiw 
"Whately proposing something (lit* never did; he knew im 
better than I knew myself *1. 11. N.j, but expert nothing im 
mediate, though at first l did. 

You may assure Rickards from me, that l inn a reforme! 
as mueh as lie can be, l should like (ax far m I ran under 
stand the mutter) to substitute the First Prayer Hook of Kin) 
Edward for the present one ; but such reforms are not popular 
that is the worst of it; so that practically l tin become at 
anti-reformer in the modem sense of the word. I am thankfu 
the Bishops have lately played so laid a part! hut ! fear tliej 
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will still give way, a large number of them being frightened 
‘ at the sound themselves have made.' 

The Provost has again negatived my proposition of doin«■ 
something for Littlemore. ... ° 


To iiis Mother. 


October 24, 1831. 

I have to-day received a very valuable present of books 
from many of my new friends and pupils, consisting of thirty- 
six volumes of the Fathers; among these are the works of 
Austin, Athanasius, Cyril Alexandrinus, Epiphanius, Gregory 
Nyssen, Origen, Basil, Ambrose, and Irenseus. They are so 
fine in their outsides as to put my former ones to shame, and 
the editions are the best. Altogether, I am now set up in the 
patristical line, should I be blessed with health and ability to 
make use of them. 

Rev. S. Bickaiids to Rev. J. IT. Newman. 

Stowlangloft: October 25, 1831 

Harriett tells me a little about your employments, and 
when I can get rid of the regret I feel that the College has 
lost you, 1 I am well pleased to know they are what they are. 
I very earnestly hope they will put you into Whately’s place 
[Headship of Alban Flail]; that ought to be vacant by this time; 
I am glad you are so sanguine about Oxford, it helps me to 
keep up my spirits about it, when else they would be apt to 
fail. Most people there fall so short of one’s expectations, 
just when they have got to the point when they might begin 
to realise them. 

This is an odd neighbourhood into which we are got here, 
and thronged with a set of rather rich, moderately learned, 
and immoderately liberal clergy. The spirit of the Bishop of 
Norwich has got into them so thoroughly, that if they had not 
shown themselves so earnest for the late Bill, one might have 
thought that they reckoned a decisive opinion the chief crime. 
Of course, here and there we have a hot man on one extreme 
side pitched against a still hotter on the other side. But the 
effect of these seems to be only to make the mass more certain 
than ever, that they are the wise happy men. There was a stir 

1 By Mr. Newman retiring from the tutorship. 
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made a few weeks ago, which I helped to make, to bring the 
clergy to meet together once a month within a given district. 
It may still come to something, but it is at present at a standstill • 
and two of the oldest and more influential clergy, who professed 
to like the thing in most respects, still gave it as their opinion 
that it was unnecessary, because all things that could be dis¬ 
cussed had been discussed already in books, and the books 
might be bought as they were wanted. As far as I have been 
able to observe, hitherto, the people are either of the lowest 
order of Dissenters, and this to a vast extent, or else they are 
Churchmen without a jot of Christian knowledge. I wish you 
could come and see us, that I might talk to you of many things 
whereof I cannot write. I can say but little to you until you 
do, for I feel scarcely to know anything about you. Accept 
our love, and let it fetch you speedily. 

Mrs. Newman to J. H. N. 

[On the first alarm of the cholera in England.] 

Bose Hill; November 12, 1831. 

. . . Should it [the cholera] increase, I wish you could 
have that cottage at Littlemore for head-quarters for nurses 
to be on the spot, without mixing with uncontaminated families, 
and for a dep6t of medicines, (fee. And I should think it a 
privilege, while health permits, for you to consider me head 
nurse. I have the whole in my head, should it be ordained 
that our vicinity is to suffer under the visitation. Pray tako 
care of your own health. Your usefulness is before you, I 
trust for the comfort of many, for many years. 

Towards the close of 1831 the Notes have frequent mention 
of the cholera. 

November 5.—News of the cholera in Sunderland. 

November 6.—Prayers against the cholera in College 
Chapel. 

November 15.—Had papers about the cholera for my 
parishioners. 

November 17.—We sent out Keble’s cards. Candidate for 
Poetry Professorship. 

December 8.—Keble elected Poetry Professor. 

December 9.—No' sleep at night. Preached University 
sermon in. the afternoon. My first as Select Preacher, 
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December 17.“Went round tho parish with cholera com- 
-tee. 

December 19.—Resumed opusculum after many weeks’ in- 
’Uption. [I was working too hard at 4 The Arians. ? It 
; duo the noxt suimtu'r, and I had only begun t 0 mit | f or 
>r scarcely so, the summer past. | 

.December 4 Jt>. T. Mo/.ley disappoint ing me, wrote and 
u*hed lccturo for morning service. 1 

Tho correspondence of the year 1832 opens with what Mr. 
■vman calls n, sad letter from Mr. Burrell Fronde, as giving 
unfa von mbit's report, of his own health. In the course of 
e (niters a protest on his friend's method of working on tho 
senium then in progress, and then continues : 

ReV. R. II. PuoiTDB TO REV. J. H. NEWMAN. 

... If you go on fiddling with your introduction you 
most certainly gel into a serape at last. 

I have for tho last live days been reading Marsh’s Michaelis, 
eh I took up by accident, and have been much interested 
L 1 sec that old Wilberforeo [ Robert] owes to it much of 
profundity which I have before now been floored and 
•awed by. 11 has put many things into my head that I 
'V thought of before'. 

Rev, J. If. Nkwman to Rev, It IL Fboude. 

Jauunn/ 13, 1832. 

Four letter was mast, welcome, sad as it was ; I call it 
fiinly from baginning to end a sad letter, and yet somehow 
loiters, in their place and in God’s order, are as acceptable 
terry muss. 

What I wrifn for now in to know why you will not trust 
’ brother [M.B. William Fronde] to come up by himself, 
him go into your rooms, and do stop in Devonshire a good 

* It is justice to the delinquent to give his recollections on the 
4on, * lie [ Nnwtuan | never complained of mi unexpected addition 
in work, or any Interruption. I had undertaken a saint’s day 
on. An hour Indore the time I presented myself a defaulter. I 
l not do it, Newman threw aside the work he wan busily and 
•ly engaged on and wrote a sermon, which, when delivered, might 
ate days of careful pmotimblon^ J&mim’sMicr# vhlefty of Oriel and 
ijford Mwommitt vol. L p. 207, 
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■ sage, but g°°d ^ I^ n t ^ * od g that every thought J think 
it m mind, iff every word I write is writing, and that thought 
is thought, andJ^dJtate room, and that, though I make the 

Sdulon the 

AlreadyI 

have made forty-one P^es o £ instance of Asiatic 

Rickards has had m h* ^ ^ ^ & few miles f 

cholera, as large a g un( ierland coal barges unload. The 

°S £ 

Sy rr St b of SS^tatod ciinmstancos, assorted man, 
and^in a very dejected state of mmd. 


Rev. John Iveble to Rev. J. H. Newman 


January 16, 1832- 


_ fn <300 you, but don’t much 
■written and transcribed » Lecture], but I think I an 

iowhLbb. —.c 

himself. 


Rev. William Paemer of Worcester' to Rev. 
J. H. Newman. 


January 22, 1832. 

t 11 rant ■roilHn"lvrun tlio risk of displeasing you, yet 
cannoTfrom J.Ll.ting to «pr«, hoover fmntl 


i rAuthor of Oriaines Uturgiccc* J. II, lb] 
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the pleasure which your discourse this day afforded mo. 
[N.B.—This is Sermon IV. of my University sermons. 1 ] 

How entirely and completely did 1 #0 along with all you 
said so wisely and so truly 1 How thankful did I feel to 
Divine Mercy for raising up preachers of righteousness ! [In 
times of sorrow and depression, when evil seems to prevail 
over all the earth, there is an inexpressible consolation to the 
broken spirit to see and know that there are still some faithful 
found. 

February 20 there is mention of a distressing letter from 
Fronde, and the following letter from Archdeacon Froudo 
shows how serious he felt his son’s ease to be. 


Yen. Archdeacon Fjuoude to Rev. J. II Newman. 

February 22. 

If the doctor advises it, I have offered to b<\ Humdi’s com¬ 
panion to the Mediterranean or any other part of the world 
that may be supposed most favourable in such a ease as his. 
I own my faith m the advantages to be gained by going abroad 
is not very great, unless they ean be procured under the most 
favourable circumstances. At any rate, I think your suggestion 
for his giving up the office of treasurer shall bo followed. 

We hear of severe weather in town and the northern part 
of the kingdom; here we have had a fortnight of the most 
delightful time I over remember at this season. 


Rev. J. II Newman to Rev. R. II Fuoude. 

April (Lent) 1832. 

Ah l grew Idle and did not know what to say, I gave up 

my subject (for the University pulpit), and determined to 
preach a practical discourse fit for Lent, Therefore I have 
written a sermon a against Kir James Macintosh, Knight. I 
still have some need of your imprimatur, and send you 1 Ser¬ 
mon Notes/ to which I shall expect an answer by return of 
post should you discern anything heretical, *fce, 

1 The title of Mention IV. Is 4 The Usurpation of Reason.’ The text, 
Matt. xi. HI: 4 Wisdom Is justified of her children.’ 

4 Hoe Bertmm VI., Unirermtu Aermmm* Title: 4 Oil Justice, as a 
1’rinciplc of Divine (fovernmiee. Text, Jer. vlii. 11: 4 They have healed 
the hurt of the daughter of my people ullghtly, saying Peace, peace, 
when there ii no peace.’ 

YOh, 1 . 


Q 
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Sir J. M. asserts that imperative per se as is the voice of 
conscience, yet the test of its correctness is its tending to the 
general good. In other words, he supposes benevolence un¬ 
limited and absolute to be the attribute of the Divine govern¬ 
ance, and the end the general good; and that it is impossible 
( £ a contradiction in terms’) for anyone who holds (as all must 
hold as soon as it is stated) the general good to be the most 
desirable conceivable end of the world’s course, to love and 
revere, i.e. to have religious feelings towards a Deity of mixed 
and imperfect benevolence. Accordingly that the feeling of 
justice in the mind is but a divinely appointed expedient for 
promoting the general good; and so again of purity. 

I first speak of the cheerful hopeful view of human nature 
which prevails at all times (especially since the glorious 1688 !). 
Such was Paley’s, Addison’s, Blair’s, and now Maltby’s, and 
the Liberals’. It is nominally like the Christian’s cheerfulness, 
but superficial, &c. . . . 

Before quoting Sir James, I come to the arguments which 
I wish your critical judgment on. Justice is amiable as 
well as Benevolence (here I go somewhat beyond Butler; 
part 1, ch. 3, is it ? Therefore be sharp). That we do not 
commonly love and revere Justice arises from our being sinners 
and fearing it. The saints in heaven glorify God, because 
‘just and true are his ways,’ (fee .—vide Revelation. 


Rev. R. H. Froude to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

Fairford: April 6, 1832. 

On the whole I like both the subject and the roVot, especi¬ 
ally that on which you tell me to be sharp. Perhaps the love 
of order is too minute ; but I will make two or three remarks 
on the arrangement, &c. h 

Might not something be said on the silliness of attempting 
to reduce all our moral instincts to one generally, (fee. ? 


Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. R. II. Froude. 

April 12, 1832. 

* • ' J ^' S ^ 1 Annotationes in Neandri Homiliam,’ to bo 

sure! have treated them with what is now called ‘ true respect ’ 
tor I have spoken highly of them and done everything but 
use. em. I did not have them till Saturday morning : so 
haying your authority for what I wanted—^, the soumhiess 
°£ the maui position and the tottql- —I became indolent. 
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Tho following letter to a former pupil is of so private n 
character that it certainly could not have boon inserted hero 
but that the receiver has already put it into print in the 
Addenda to his 4 lieminiscenees of Oriel College/ It iu 
therefore given as a specimen of Mr. .Newman's letters of 
counsel to young men under his influence. Tho sentences 
which introduce the letter may bo given from the ‘ .Romini 
sconces/ 

The new idea of Cardinal Newman as a mere dialectician 
and orator is so utterly repugnant to all my thoughts and 
feelings about him, that 1 am tempted to add a letter which I 
have early referred to. When . . . I returned all Newman’s 
letters, I lamented that 1 had not seen this for many years, 
and concluded I must have lost it. I was deceived by the 
most important mutter of the letter not appearing on the first 
page. Newman had a belter recollection of its contents, and, 
finding it among the rest, returned it. The letter was written 
just fifty years ago [at tho date 188*2], while Hampden was 
delivering Ids Hampton lectures, and Newman himself wiui 
deep in his * Armas, 

Hey. J. H. Newman to TIev. Tugs. Mozlkv. 

Odd Colfaja.- May 13, 1832. 

My dear Mosdey, * J. Marriott has taken Hueldand in this 
neighbourhood, on his going into orders in the autumn, but 
the curacy being vacant in June, the place will be several 
months without pastor. Stevens has told mo this, and on 
my hinting to him the possibility of its suiting you for this 
interval, wished me to write to you; ho 1 do. The place you 
know from our Wadley excursions* You distinguished your¬ 
self by rating up the lime groves with Wilberforee, and rested 
under the fragrant firs. Tho population about GOO (!). Tho 
distance twelve miles from Oxford. There is a cottage which 
is used as a parsonage for the curate, I hear you are thinking 
of duty, else 1 should not have mentioned it, considering your 
fate illness. It has been very unfortunate that you were 
obliged to give up your engagement with Hound, but all is for 
the best. ! am truly re joiootl to find your desire for parochial 
employment hits not diminishesl, and your opinion of your 
own health not such m to ilcitor you. For myself, since I 
heard your symptoms, l have not been alarmed, but some 
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persons have been very anxious about you. I trust you 
to be preserved for many good services in the best of caw 
I am sure you have that in you which will come to good 
you cherish and improve it. You may think I am saying 
strange thing, perhaps an impertinent and misplaced, a 
perhaps founded on a misconception, yet let me say it, a 
blame me if it be harsh—namely, that had it pleased God 
have visited you with an illness as serious as the Colches 
people thought it, it would almost have seemed a rebuke 
past waste of time. I believe that God often cuts off th 
He loves, and who really are His, as a judgment, not ini 
fering with their ultimate safety, but as passing them by 
if unworthy of being made instruments of His purposes, 
is an idea which was strong upon the mind of my brotl 
during his illnesses of the last year, while he did not do 
that his future interests were essentially secure. I doubt: 
at all that you have all along your illness had thoughts ab 
it, far better than I can suggest; and I reflect with thank] 
ness that the very cause of it was an endeavour on your p 
to be actively employed; to the notion of which you s 
cling; yet I cannot but sorrowfully confess to myself (li 
much so ever I wish to hide the past from my own mind) t' 
you have lost much time in the last four or five years. I 
I wish to hide it from myself, because, in simple truth, in ] 
perceive a humiliation to myself. I have expected a good d 
from you, and have said I expected it. Hitherto I have hi 
disappointed, and it is a mortification to me. I do exp 
it still, but in the meanwhile time is lost, as well as hi 
delayed. How you must not think it unkind in me no tic 
this now, of all times of the year. I notice it, not as if 3 
needed the remark most now, rather less, but because you hi 
more time to think about it now. It is one especial use 
times of illness to reflect about ourselves. Should you, h( 
ever, really acquit yourself in your own mind, thinking tl 
the course you have pursued, of letting your mind take 
own way, was the best for yourself, I am quite satisfied, £ 
will believe you, yet shall not blame myself for leading you 
the question, since no one can be too suspicious about hims 
Doubtless you have a charge on you for which you must g 
account. You have various gifts, and you have good princip 
For the credit of those principles, for the sake of the Chui 
and for the sake of your friends, who expect it of you, see t 
they bring forth fruit. I have often had—nay have—conti 
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ally anxious thoughts al)out, you, but it is unpleasant to obtrude 
them, and now 1 have hesitated much before I got myself to 
say what I have said, lest "I should only be making a fuss ; 
yet believe me to speak with very mueh affection towards 
you. Two men who know you best, U. and (X, appear to 
me to consider you not at all improved in your particular 
weak points. 1 differ from them. .Perhaps .1 am exaggerating 
their opinion, and men speak generally and largely when they 
would readily, on consideration, make exceptions, <fcc. But 
if this be in any measure true, think what it implies ? What 
are we placed here for, except to overcome the <u7rc/H<rraTos 
u/xaprta, 1 whatever it bo in our own ease ( i 

I have no great news for you from this place. Poor Dovn- 
ford is laid up with a low fever. Wood has left us, and in a 
week or two eommenees the law in London. The few days 
ho was in Oxford, after the derision of our election, were sad 
indeed : they made Prondo and mo quite uncomfortable, not 
as not fully participating iu the act. of the College (of which 
doubtless he has given you an account.), but. from the notion 
of WVs going. Under any circumstances it is a painful thing 
on both sides when a man leaves residence and parts from his 
friends ; but, I am not to lost' him, as wo arc', to bo very regular 
correspondents. Wilson is in residence this term, good fellow 
as lit' is. What a pleasant thing it would be to have more 
fellowships than eighteen that is, if we could always have 
such good men to put. into them 1 

Kver yours very affectionately, 

J. II. N KWMAN. 

In the» Juno of 183*2 Mt\ Newman became personally 
acquainted with the llev. Hugh James Host', rector of Had- 
leigh, whose name is connected wit h the start of the Movement. 
Mr. East' was then cm a visit to Mr, Palmer, of Worcester. 
The* entries in the 1 Chronological Notes 1 imply that lie was 
at once welcomed into the band of friends invited to meet 
him. 

Jiuit* 2.—Mr. Itoie in Oxford. Met him at Palmer^ at 
dinner. 

Jan** X Called, with Pusey, on Mr. Hose. This was the 
termination of their quarrel about Herman writers. 


1 Ueb. xil L 
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June 4.—FroudO and I dined at Palmer’s to meet Mr 
Rose. 

June 6.—Dined with Ogilvie to meet Rose. 

The impression made on Mr. Eose by his reception n# 
Oxford is shown in the following passage in a letter to hh 
late host. 


Rev. W. Palmer to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

... He (Rose) says : I assure you that I have not spent* 
so delightful a week for many years ; and that I derived tli«i 
very highest gratification which such times as these admit* 
from seeing such a body of learned, powerful and high-muu|t«l 
men as I had the good fortune, through your kindness, I# 
meet at Oxford. Convey my best thanks to Mr. Ogilvie for 
his attention to me ; and my kind regards to Mr. Newiitmi* 
assuring him that his MS. [I suppose the ‘ Arians ’] has j»! 
come into my hands safe, and that I am taking it into tlbl 
country. 

All through June Mr. Newman had been engaged ttjittfj 
his ‘Arians,’ or, to give its original title, ‘ First Yolmint 
Councils.’ 

Mr. Froude had warned his friend not to go ‘ fiddling * • 5 
witli his preface. Mr. Newman’s solicitude over this fiH 
work showed itself throughout. lie grudged no pains \ 
and rc-wroto; read passages to his home circle; sought 
criticism of his friends. Mr. Henry Wilberforce made tm 
to tell him that tlxo style was not, to his judgment, equal I 
that of his sermons ; finally, ho notes in his diary, { th# 
days of my working upon the “Arians” I was tired woinM 
fuily, continually on the point of fainting away, quite 
out,’ 

Absorbed as these passages show Mr. Newman to 
been in his literary work, the correspondence of thii 
proves bis mind to have been very much occupied witli 4 
questions involved in his accepting the office of Dean uf % 
College. 
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Rev. J. XL Newman to IIev. II. J enicyns. 

Jnna 28, 1832. 

My dear Jcnkyns, - The more I think about it, the more 
it seems to mo to ho the business of the College to consider 
whether they will make mo Dean, rather than mine whether 
1 will accept their other. So I have come to the conclusion to 
take the office, if it comes to mo ; and loavo the responsibility 
of first moving in the matter to them. At the same time, as 
a member of the College, and bound moreover in duty to it, 
T am desirous of clearing and expediting the business by any 
explanations it may ho in my power to give. 

Ever yours, 

J. II. Newman. 

Rev, J. IT. Newman to Rev. II. Jenkyns. 

June 30, 1832. 

My dear Jtmkyns, I write, instead of coming to you, in 
order to bo explicit, it certainly strikes one that the College, 
being electors, have the. direct responsibility of electing. 

Had I anything to communicate either about myself or 
the Provost, I ought to do so ; hut I have, nothing. .For the 
Provost, I maintain 1 can know no more than yourself what 
will happen on his part; and for myself, 1 am not conscious 
of cherishing any specific plan or novel principle about College 
discipline, Arc., which I am desirous of bringing into operation, 
or I would say so frankly. Did 1 know of any •mimvnnount- 
<tb1a obstacle to my discharging the duties of the office effi¬ 
ciently, for my own sake, l would decline if. Put an experi¬ 
ment it certainly is—an experiment, which I do not say I will 
do my utmost (if it is made) to bring to a successful issue, for 
of course I am already hound to that, but which would lead 
me, on taking the ofliee, to anticipate the chancy whether from 
your wish or my own, of my not holding it another year. I 
can say no more than this; and all this, only in mndene^ so 
to say ; for you all are the judges, not 1. 

Why should I, being satisfied with what I am, go out of 
my way to bring responsibility on myself f At the same time 
I can say with sincerity that to lie elected Dean is a mark of 
confidence which T have done nothing to deserve. 

Excuse this long talk, which is more than I thought it 
would be. Now to your questions* 
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1. I do not recollect the won Is of the Statute, hut wit hunt 
waiting for proviso terms, I fully think that the Petitt U 
hound to assist and art under the Provost in maintaining tIni 
discipline and good nrdor of tho < *ollcge. ^ 

2. I fully allow' that the diserot ion of the limn h limit**!, 
i.e.. its particular acts stopped hy the \etu of the Pnoust. 

But hero I wall make some remarks ; I In High, since tiny 
do not interforo with tho above, they may soon* trrchnnnt. 

( 1 ) 1 conceive tho Doan at liberty t*» maintain things m 
he finds thorn, whon ho wishes : i>. without dreaming of in. 
torforing with tho Provost's disroot ion, l hold tho Goan to 
havo the' right of aoting himsolf hy existing rule*; r,g, *np» 
posing (to take' an absurd ease) it wore pn»po*cd that tint 
gentlemen commoners should sloop out of (’ollegr, tho I taut 
nood not bo a party to suoh arrangement. 

(2) I think the I)oan lias tho right of determining whether 
or not ho is acting up to his duty as presold l>r» I In statu to and 
custom; raj. supposing my feelings go strongly against mb 
ministering the Sacrament to an iudh idtrnl, and the Pruitt*!, 
wishes mo, and 1 refuse hero his \etu oannot com** in ; lie 
can only say * you are not acting tip to your other *; a |*oint 
to bo decided by mv judgment, not hK 

(.1) Is not# tho bean Me chaplain of the (’ollegr, m\ the 
solo ofEeintor in tho ordinary service of the tlnirrlif i.c, f 
exclude tho Communion Son ice, 

I throw out theses observations as tiny occur to mo hut 
at present they seem correct. 

E%er ymirti, 

fh H. Ximum 

Rkv. J. JL Nbwman to Ht:v. It. Jtmivrn 

Jtdy i f lm:l 

My dear Jenkyns r I agree entirely in y*mr \ irw, nle 
straetedly considered, that the Graft lun it** indr|*endetii 
authority, and is hut a Vico Provost. Hut abstract view** mrm 
little to the purpose, as you otiHono you lone yourself given 
it as your opinion that the Gran, m tiny other othrer, iimst 
have a discretionary power in /art ; amt whether this arise* 
from tho Provost/s granting it nr not, niitl therefore is or k 
not subject to his limiting, is not it pruetieul «|ne*ti«*m | 
grant it is so originated, so limited ; imt the ittlikatlfy i% how 
shall we know that all partiwi to the ]tro|H«?«etl arningetueitt 
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agree to the previous question and allow the Dean’s actual 
discretionary power? Now, of course, it would be the height 
of disrespect and indelicacy to ask the Provost whether he 
has altered his (practical) views on this subject, and I for my 
part hardly think it necessary, were it ever so proper; for 
men change their line of conduct without knowing it them¬ 
selves, and I think it probable the Provost would. But if 
other persons have a suspicion, which I have not, that the 
Provost will not practically allow the principle which you 
allow; let them not think of making me Dean, for no good 
could come of the arrangement. On my part I avow without 
reserve, if it be necessary to speak strongly, that it would be, 
in my opinion, underhand in me to attempt any change which 
I believed the Provost to consider important, without giving 
him the opportunity of interposing, i.e. without acquainting 
him with it. Even as Tutor, an office which, though in his 
gift, may appear to some to be held not strictly of him, but of 
the University—I never made changes in fact (though the 
above were my abstract views) without full written explana¬ 
tion to those who were senior to me in the tuition, and their 
sanction upon it. Much less should I do so in a place which, 
though not in the Provost’s gift, is in the abstract that of a 
mere assistant to him in certain specified functions. 

At the same time, I never will ])ledge myself to mention 
to the Provost all I do on my own discretion 3 there being a 
multitude of little things which one who has the superin¬ 
tendence of others does at the moment and forgets at once— 
and the discriminating between great matters and little must, 
I conceive, rest with his own judgment. Plowever, let me 
come to the practical point of the Sacrament; for if the 
question is to turn on this, we are both of us losing time. 

I have at present no formed opinion about administering 
it to the mass of undergraduates ; but if I have to make up 
my mind (which I cannot do all at once on an important 
subject), I think it very likely I shall make it a point of con¬ 
science to act upon it. Then the question will be whether the 
Provost will make it a point of conscience, on the other hand, 
to bid me administer it when I object. If so, dropping 
abstract views, it is frank to say, I should not consider myself 
bound to obey him in a matter so solemn. I will further say, 
that, at this very time (I may change my opinion next week) 
I am disinclined towards the present rule of (practically) 
obliging the undergraduates to communicate. 
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I will say no more in answer to your letter, before I ca] 
see whether this brings things to an issue 3 merely adding tha 
to, ask the Provost whether he would allow me this discretion 
about the Sacrament, seems to me wrong ; it is like imposin 
conditions on him, and I think he should be supreme; hi 
discretionary power being limited solely by the practicabilit 
of governing well by means of it. 

Yours, 

J. H. Newman. 

In July of this year Mr. Newman visited Cambridge, goin 
from thence to Mr. Pickards. To his Mother he gives k 
lirst impressions of Cambridge. 


Cambridge : Jidy 16, 1832. 

Having come to this place with no anticipations, I an 
quite taken by surprise and overcome with delight. Thi 
doubtless, you will think premature in me, inasmuch as I ha^ 
seen yet scarcely anything, and have been writing letters < 
business to Mr. Pose, and Pivingtons. But really, when I sa 
at the distance of four miles, on an extended plain, wider tha 
the Oxford, amid thicker and greener groves, the Alma Mati 
Cantabrigiensis lying before me, I thought I should not 1 
able to contain my seif, and, in spite of my regret at her presei 
defects and past history, and all that is wrong about her, 
seemed about to cry £ Floreat cetermim. 7 Surely there is 
genius loci here, as in my own dear home ; and the nearer 
came to it the more I felt its power. I do really think t] 
place finer than Oxford, though I suppose it isn't, for every oj 
says so. I like the narrow streets ; they have a character, ai 
they make the University buildings look larger by contrai 
I cannot believe that King’s College is not far grander tin 
anything with us ; the stone, too, is richer, and the folia 
more thick and encompassing. I found my way from t 
town to Trinity College like old CEdipus, without guide, ' 
instinct; how, I know not. I never studied the plan 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Pose is away ; he is very ill, which accounts for 1 
silence. Should you see Froude, tell him he is married. 

P.S.—Let me know about the cholera. I trust we sh 
have no cases, but it would distress me deeply should a c* 
occur while I am away. 
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Rev. Wm. Palmer of Worcester to Rev. J. II. Newman. 

July 18, 1832. 

I was anxious to see you before I loft Oxford, but called 
at your rooms more than onco in vain. I often think of you, 
and not without some anxiety, when I reflect that the cholera 
is now in Oxford ; and though it is true that few persons in 
the better classes of society have taken it yet, it is impossible 
to avoid feeling some uneasiness when it is likely to come into 
the vicinity, perhaps the presence, of a valued friend. Lot mo 
hoar, my dear friend, of your health, and may God have you 
under His protection. 

I congratulate you very sincerely on getting rid of MS. 
Few sensations in life are more agreeable. It is like taking a 
load off the conscience. I cannot toll with what interest and 
satisfaction I look forward to a perusal of the results. [N.R. 
—-My work on the Aria ns.] 

Mr. Newman returned to Oxford on the 24th of July, and 
reports * Cholera in St. Clement’s. ’ That it was not confined 
to the poorer classes is well known. The following letters 
show the general impression of alarm. 

1L W. WiLBKiiFORCE, Esq., to Rev. J. If. Newman. 

July 27, 1832. 

. . . T did not know whether T might not say that T should 
he coming to see you at Oxford. I had hoped that my Mother 
would consent, but the deaths in the upper classes this week 
in JUmdon have too much alarmed her. Mrs, R. Bmith was 
a cousin of my Father’s. Bhe was well on Sunday morning, 
seized at noon while on her way to church, and, in spite of 
the most prompt attendance of the most eminent practitioners, 
dead by midnight. 

.Lord Carrington writes to my Father that the London 

gentry are dying in every direction. 

In the ( Chronological Notes’ is written: 

There hud bcwin no ease of cholera in Si Mary’s and 
Littlemore. The eases, I think, were all in the parishes 
which were upon the day. 
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Frederic Bogers, Esq., to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

Blackhecith: July 23, 1832. 

... I have to thank you again for your present at parting. 
1 have not yet discovered (though I think I have gone through 
most of it two or three times) where the liberty lies which 
you asserted yourself to have taken with me : but I do sec 
enough of the private nature to feel extremely complimented 
at being allowed to see them, and being trusted with i 
copy. 

[Rogers, having passed his examination, seemed now t< 
have done with Oxford ; so I gave him the little book as if ii 
parting.] 

I have seen Wood and Wilson lately. Wood rather knockec 
up by conveyancing. But he is by this time in Yorkshire 
where 1 m will remain till November. He wants a little lecturim 
from you ; he goes to bed late. . , . 


Bev. «T. H. Newman to E. Bogers, Esq. 

Oriel College : July 25, 1832. 

T soon hoard the speed of your operations at Bivington’ 
but. from Mr. Bose I have only just heard. Through 
variety of circumstances I have been in suspense till yestei 
day about the fate of my MS. Turrill, indeed, delivered 
at once, but a note to Mr. Bose, which I had not in time f< 
you, was sent wrong by Bivington. Thus over-care is ofte 
defeated by itself. .Directly you went, I felt unwell, and tl 
U( .xl night had to send for Mr. W. Nothing ought to hai 
alarmed me, but. I had been near fainting more than one 
and altogether (fear being more imaginative at night-time- 
did you never lind this k it partly accounts for the fear 
«diosts), I must confess I played the fool. Continuing, hm 
e\ei\ indisposed, \ was obliged to leave my work, and went 
< ’ambridge in hopes of finding Mr. Bose, but he had left fre 
illness, and I went, on to Bickards, and fetched back my sist< 
finding your letter on my return yesterday. I am glad y 
have commenced your wanderings, and the violoncello, thou, 
they do not proceed contemporaneously. You have no char 
of seeing me : I am so uncertain. After you went, we hac 
fatal ease of cholera at Littlcmore. It was not in my pari? 
but it made us very 1 >usy, being so very near. Between a fo 
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niolvb and three weeks having past without a second case, we 
consider we are as safe as any other part of the neighbour¬ 
hood : though I have heard, on my return, that the obstinate 
blockheads have actually first, not burnt, but buried, and now 
again actually dug up, the bed furniture of the poor patient 
which they were ordered to destroy. Is not this the very 
spirit of Whiggery : opposition for its own sake, striving against 
the truth, because it happens to be commanded us ; as if wis¬ 
dom were less wise because it is powerful 1 and can we wonder 
at the brutishness of the Israelites in the desert, with such 
specimens before our eyes ? As to the cholera, it is not yet 
formidable here, I am thankful to say, or I should not have 
gone away. (I have wandered—I meant to say, that perhaps 
it might come on and keep me here, and prevent my ramblings.) 
”VVe have had altogether about forty cases—confined, I believe, 
to St. Ebbe’s, St. Aldate’s, the Jail, &c., though we cannot, of 
course, boast, were it but for the bad luck of it. For myself, in 
these things it is well to be a fatalist; I am practically so. 
Whether imagination would get the better, did I actually see 
a case, I cannot tell, but at present I am unable to realise the 
danger. Surely one s time is come, or it is not, the event is 
out of our power. David’s meaning is evident to me in a way 
I never understood it before. When he speaks of falling into 
hands higher than human, he means to say that the pestilence 
is beyond the physicians ; but famine is not beyond the chief 
butlers and bakers of Israel. The difficulty is to unite resigna¬ 
tion with activity. Here we are only called to be resigned, 
which is comparatively easy. Then, again, when one argues 
about oneself, there is on one’s own mind the strong impression 
(I know it is not a good argument, but fear is but an impression, 
this works by a counter-imagination) that one is destined 
for some work, which is yet undone in my case. Surely my 
time is not yet come. So much for the cholera. 

I can hardly tell you what I would say about the verses I 
put into your hands. It was their private nature which con¬ 
stituted the liberty, for why should I tell you of things which 
do not pertain to you 1 It is, literally, being impertinent. 
Nor am I satisfied with your reference to the Buckland oc¬ 
currence, 1 for there is every difference between a stranger and 


i The ‘ verses ’ were an early collection ol poems kept, though printed, 
so strictly private, and for so limited a number of readers, that it was 
an effort to give it to intimate friends beyond this inner circle. Several 
of the poems, however, now find a place in the book of Verses. The 





a friend. However, I see by your letter that you .suffer mo, 
and that is enough. Do not think this ahsimL Wo may feed 
things to be done in kindness, which yet our judgment con¬ 
demns as out of propriety ; and what 1 feared was yon might 
have an instinctive feeling that. I had done what* I ought 
not, though my own judgment, having become ptmled, might 
not have seen it. And even as it is, i sometimes feel quite 
ashamed of myself for having given you the book, and have* 
all maimer of absurd spectres dancing Indore me, the nephews 
of m(ti(vuhw hontt' (1. cannot, make out who their lather is), 
which is more painful than guilt. 

I propose goingaway next week to Brighton and Tunbridge 
Wells. I had a plan of going through part of Wales with 
[Palmer of Worcester, in the autumn. It. would ho curious if 
we met. 1 )avies is dead, and there will be two vacancies 
next year. They say Marriott of Bnlliul is to he u formidable 
competitor to you and W. How I should rejoice it you and \\\ 
succeed 1 It is far from impossible. 1 suppose Wood stands 
at Merton ! It would complete ones happiness did he get in 
there. Wilson tells me that wretch H. W., instead of sett ling 
to some serious work, has been falling in and out iff love in 
Yorkshire, turn at vafmat ontfi (ai, 

P.H. Calcutta is the best introductory book on thorough 
bass that 1 know. Which l is a goose. 

Rev, Blanco White to Ukv. J. II. Newman. 

Jiidmitdt*: A tty ft at 24, 18112. 

... I hope when we go to Dublin in Novemlau* l shall 
be able to finish a first volume containing the history of j»cj'*e- 

• Buekland occurrence ’ rn ny possibly apply t«» the following pifcitiptrn 
stanzas, written for a lady who wiw to him a stranger, who hurl com* 
mi tied her Album to a mat aid acquaintance (the jircsmt Editor) with 
an urgent, petition that Mr, Newman should l*e jhu minded to ermtrilmte 

acme lines to her hook, This {petition was preferred ih a juice, hut a 
certain pair of kitten* which had great jtrniiiliieiire given to them hy 
his host (the Hev. Thomas Moxloy), who lavished on them much wit and 
humour, suggested these linen, written In pend!: 

Two kittens gain our pleased caress No air* deform t he modest Pair, 

Anti share our rival praise; No gibe the silent Wit. 

One has tin* rarer cleverness, 

One Beauty's winning ways. Bo h it minds of noblest mould 

BUI! e!ioti«i ti fwMSofttt Ilfoj 

Thoughtless of self, a friendly pair, Their friend* tint ling of war unfold 

In musing mood they ait j And trim the fiittf unite. 
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cution till the end of the ninth century. The second volume, if 
1 live to write it, will be the history of the Inquisition properly 
so called. I long to see your book [ the 1 Arians ’]. 

In spite of violent prejudice, the Archbishop [Whately] 
cannot but gain ground in the esteem of all good men that 
come near him. !>ut oh, my dear Newman, what furious 
bigots are to be found here in the Protestant party 1 I have 
heard a sermon, beautifully written and delivered, that shocked 
me more than any speech of M r. Hume, considering where it 
was delivered. Satire, sarcasm, everything objectionable, from 
the pulpit, and the congregation in an open titter. I expected 
‘hear hear’ at every moment; and yet the preacher is high 
Evangelical. 

• „ . What will the Morton Pinckney people say when they 
see the now lteetor [Thomas Mozloy] 1 Will they not suspect 
that ho has run away from Lecture and gone there for fun 
to personate his tutor ? He is, however, an excellent young 
man, and I trust the parishioners will soon laid out his growing 
good qualities. 

11ev. Isaac Williams to Rev. J. IF. Newman. 

Atu/ust 25, 1832. 

* * . T will let you know about my coming back another 
time ; but, my dear Newman, you have yet to learn how to bo 
a vicar, or you would see the impropriety of saying to a curate 
4 1 am obliged to you for staying ’ ; for it is my business to be 
hero always. I am reading a little Chrysostom, which I find 
a groat comfort and delight, 

liicv. E. 11 Pubey, TUX, to Key. J. H. Newman. 

1832. 

The sermon which I preached for you, at Grove met with 
the fate which it would have been more entitled to had 
you preached it: it extracted 70 L and was 1 on hired to be 
printed/ 

Now to myself the sermon appears infinitely less calculated 
to bo printed than oven the former one ; because it is more in 
the form of a sermon than the other ; and there is no one 
subject discussed in it, as I was obliged to make it very 
popular. 

How far might this incidental protest against the sad 
neglect of our heathen countrymen in our groat towns or our 
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villages, or the greater publicity given to the success with 
which the exertions here have, in this case, been blessed, be 
likely to produce other similar \ 

To solve this I send you my sermon ; but I must insist that 
you will not even look at it if you are hurried still with your 
work, or need repose. 

Should you advise this to be printed (which I think you 
will not), what should you do with regard to the other ? 

Be sure you will be acting most kindly to me by consulting 
your own comfort. I was truly glad to hear from Mrs. New- 
man that you were much better. 

Rev. R. L. Cotton to Rev. J. IT. Newman. 

September 8, 1832. 

The consecration day was, indeed, a day much to be re¬ 
membered. Pusey’s sermon was very beautiful, and is in the 
press. ... I did not hear that he was injured by preaching, 
and have seen both his brothers since, and inquired after him. 
"VVhat progress has there been in the cholera ? 

Rev. R. H. Pjroude to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

September 9, 1832. 

I have had my ups and downs since I saw you. [N.B. 
viz. July 31, when he left Oxford for home. It was when the 
cholera was imminent, and we parted as if, perhaps, we might 
not see each other again. With reference to the memory o£ 
that parting, when I shook hands with him, and looked into 
his face with great affection, I afterwards wrote the stanza ; 

And when thine eye surveys 
With fond adoring gaze, 

And yearning heart, thy friend, 

Love to its grave doth tend. 

and the latter in close proximity to the former: ravra Sk 
Trdvra Oeuv Iv yovvacri KeiTai.] I will not go into details, for 
all is at last as well as possible; but you were right in saying 
it would be a slow job [N.B. this refers to his sister, I think] ; 
perhaps much pain is yet to come, but all must go right. 

You will be glad to hear that I have made up my mind to 
spend the winter in the Mediterranean, and my father is going 
with me the end of November; and we shall see Sicily and the 
south of Italy. We are both very anxious that you should 
come with us. I think it would set you up. 
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Rev. Du. Hawkins to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

Rochester : September 12. 

1 was grieved to hear smno time ago from Rope that you 
lmd not boon well. 1 hope you do not allow Messrs. Rose and 
Lyeli to work you hard. Writing is a most deceitful employ¬ 
ment ; hurting you the more, the more you aro interested by 
it ; and you are always disposed to exert yourself too much. 
Wo have bad good accounts of the Whatelys and B. White. 
Wo have excellent accounts of Rusty, who is going to print 
his sermon, at. the consecration of a church. 


Rev. J. H. Newman to Rev. R. II. Rroude. 

September 13, 1832. 

Ah to your proposal for me to accompany you, it is very 
tempting. It quite unsettled me, and I have had a disturbed 
night with the thought of it. Indeed, it makes me quite sad 
to think what an evidence it has given mo of the little real 
stability of mind I have yet attained. I cannot make out 
why I was so little, or rather not at all, excited by the coming 
of tha cholera, ami so much by this silly prospect which you 
have put before me. It is very inconsistent, except, perhaps, 
that the present novelty has come upon mo suddenly. But 
enough of philosophising. 

I am much tempted by your proposal, for several reasons, 
yet there is so much of impediment in the way of my accepting 
it. I cannot divest myself of the feeling that I may be in¬ 
truding upon your father ; hut, supposing this away, I see much 
in favour of the scheme. Probably [ never shall have such 
an opportunity again. I mean that of going with a man I 
know ho well as yourself. And going with a person older than 
myself, as your father, is to me a great temptation. I am 
indolently distrustful of my own judgment in little matters, 
and like to he under orders. [N.B. My leaving them, in the 
event, at Rome, and going through Sicily by myself is a 
eurious comment, upon this.) 

Then what a name the Mediterranean is ! And the time 
of thi^ year, for I think summer would he too hot for me; and 
the opportunity of getting there without touching Gallic earth 
(for I .suppose you go by water), which is an abomination. 
And If I over am hi travel, is not this the time when I am 
most nt liberty for it! My engagements being slighter now 
VOL. l, 11 
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likely to be hereafter. And I feel the need of it. ; f am sus¬ 
picious of becoming narrow-minded, mid at legist I wish to 
experience', the feeling and the trial of expansivene-ss of views, 
if it were hut to he able to mg l had, and to know how to 
meet it in the ease of others. And then I think I may fairly 
nay my health requires it. Not that I over expert to bo 
regularly well as long as I live. It is a thing f do not think 
of ; hut still l may he set up enough for years of work, for 
which, at present, I may he unequal. 

.But you must tell me (l) ns to time. I eunld not allow 
myself to he absent from England beyond Easter (say the 
lieghming of April). Would if not lie possible for me to part 
company with you 1 (2) Ah to expense, which, I apprehend, will 
bo a serious subject . . . (tl) Ah to my health. It in quite 
enough that yea should he an invalid y hut it would he an 
ungracious miptpytw for me to fall Kick also. Now I cannot 
answer for my health. If idl of a sudden I fell ill f 

My hook ( the i Ariaim’) has long been out of hand. I 
suspect that itone thinks it scarcely safe, and Hiving!on thinks 
it dull However, I am quite satisfied with Hose ; he is in 
ecstasies with parts of it, and, I sincerely believe, delays it 
under the wish to make it as geml ns possible. He seems to 
like the first chapter least, which m now in Lydia hands. 
Rose is a very energetic, welbprinciplcd fellow. *! have seen 
a good deal of him ; whether he is firm remains to he seen. I 
will believe no one till he has committed himself. 

Do send Mr. Roue one or two more architectural articles 
before you go. 

Rbv. J. IL Nbwman to Rev. It. If. Fnomm. 

(h'inhrr |, IH112, 

Perhaps 1 had better write instead of waiting till we meet, 

for you may have made up your mind by that time. ( NJi. In 
his letter of September 2? Eroude gave me private reasons 
for desiring after nil to remain in England.) Now, then, let 
me entreat yon that nothing but the force of plain duty keep 
you from going abroad. Yon retfttmi it. Tin* complaint with 
which you are threatened in extremely slow in its mhmnm 
(and the re fort* insidious) when persons get to your nge. I have 
now a cane at Oxford which has been coining on fur four 
full years ; and it. lagan in it slight imperceptible cold. 







to give up the prospect you have opened ; so do not let mo 
coma in any way into your deliberations, as 1 suppose you 
will not. Did I consult my wishes I should stop at home. I 
grudge the time, the expense, the trouble, tho being put out 
of one's way, <fce. But it may bo a duty to consult for one's 
health, to enlarge one's ideas, to break one’s studies, and to 
have the name of a travelled man ; this last being a pleasure 
also— -V7T€f)0)(rj<Z j dp. 1 

I have boon entirely idle tho last month. The violin has 
been my only care, and, though 1 have not practised or pro¬ 
gressed much, yet .1 see that I could easily play better than I 
over did, and with regular attention might do what I pleased. 
But of all trades under the sun tho worst is that of music in a 
blow-up ; for Euripides’s complaint still holds good, and tho lyre 
is only heard in feasts. Yet 1 music hath charms,' and it wore 
better to ask the Date obolum after a tune than to beg without 
pretence. 

Ah tho reader knows, the original plan for spending the 
winter in tho Mediterranean was adhered to, and tho party 
sailed from Falmouth early in December. 

Bkv. J. II. Newman to Hkv. It. IL Fkoude. 

October 1832. 

X am more and morn convinced one ought to do everything 
one can to avert a civil commotion ; and now incline to tho 
hope that tho Whig spirit will keep in and the Church be set 
adrift If this wore tho ease we should he so very independent 
of things temporal ; for wo only, as individuals, should suffer. 
But a revolution involves the sufferings of others, and, con¬ 
sequently, our obligation to defend them, which is a tie. X 
should do all T can to support the Whigs so far forth as they 
art) Conservative. 

X am afraid of making too much of little things and 
resting in them. I<ret tin make broad comprehensions, J hope 
you like this doctrine ; certainly it docs not do to split on 
trifles. One must use the m^oro/ati. I agree with you about 
preaching [t>. extempore preaching j. I have had from time 
to time divers thoughts about turning evangelical m far , only 
i am afraid. If Oxford was any place Imt Oxford,! certainly 
would have a weekly lecture— imSdimn 
1 Arlst, Itkct . IL 1 % 
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than they haves been these many years, than they art 
likely to he hereafter. And I feel the need of It; l ll!u KUh , 
picioun of becoming narrow minded^ and at least I wish tc 
ex|Huienee the fending and tlit' trial ot expand v enens of viowg, 
if it were but to bo uhlo to mu/ I had, ami to know how tv 
motYfc it in the ease of others. And thou 1 think l may fairly 
Bay my health requires it. ^ Not that 1 ever expert to hr 
regularly well as long as 1 live. It is a thing I do not think 
of; but still 1 maybe n*t up enough tor years of work, for 
■which, at present, I may be unequal.. 

Hut you must tell me(l)ns to time, l could not allow 
myself to bo absent from England hevnnd Hunter (say tho 
beginning of April), Woidtl it not be fiosdble for me to purt 
company with y<m 1 (*J) Ah i«»e\|«mHe, whirl*, I apprehend, will 
be a serious subject, . . . (d) Ah to my health. It Is 
enough that yon should he att invalid ; bill it would be an 
ungracious irdptpym’ for me to fall tuck id so. Now l cammt 
answer for my health. If all of a .sudden I fell til f 

My book (the 1 Arums ‘j has long been nut. of hand, 1 
suspect that Hone thinks it scarcely safe, and iCivinglott thinks 
it dull. However, I nut quite sate* tied with U<».c ; he is in 
ecstasies with parts of if, anti, I sincerely believe, delays it 
under the wish to make it im good a** jneenble. He sretttit to 
like the. first chapter leant, which ii now in LvcUh hands. 
Hose is a very energetic, well principled feflmv, I have tteen 
a good deal of him ; wtiether he A tinii remains f<# he wren, I 
wilt believe no one fill he lue* commit fed himself. 

Ho send Mr. Ihwe one or two more architectural articles 
before you go. 

Kkv. J. II, Xkumw to lti:v, It. U. Psmvmi 

fWeT f, l Hilt 

Perhaps I had bett* r write in ,U id *4 v MUng till we meet, 
for you may have made up v<mr mind by ?h if ?iin»r j N.ih In 
his letter of Sf pt' iuhci Iff I’Voo* Jr o>vr m* j puenfe teamiiH 
for desiring after all f*» t* in no in fbod e»d * \**w, them let 

me entreat you tint n Hong bn? i h«’ I t-m- of plain d«uy keep 
you fmm going abroad, You ivqou c e Tie- * omphtinf with 
which yon ere dm .dene I i * %c,-- H doa to n•» ndvcures 
(and thcrefoje in ibc m. - v A n p-o < ; * 4 - .i*r a -r, f have 

now ii nv e at < i \|b. in i nbn h o e* « mio-/ \ t %% hair 

full y vnvn ; and it began m a lev* n* p r« »’p J jbh e*dd, 
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As to myself, / had rather postpone going, without liking 
to give up the prospect you have opened ; so do not let me 
come m any jva y into your deliberations, as I suppose you 
will not. Did 1 consult my wishes I should stop at home. I 
grudge the time, the expense, the trouble, the being put out 
of ones way, IBut it may be a duty to consult for one’s 

health, to enlarge one’s ideas, to break one’s studies, and to 
have the name of a, toavelled man ; this last being a pleasure 
also—nVcpoyi/s 1 

1 have been entirely idle the last month. The violin has . 
been my only tare, and, though I have not practised or pro¬ 
gressed much, yet X see that I could easily play better than I 
ever did, and with 'regular attention might do what I pleased. 
But of all trades under the sun the worst is that of music in a 
blow-up ; for hunpicles’s complaint still holds good, and the lyre 
is only heard in feasts. Yet £ music hath charms,’ and it were 
bettor to ask the JJ&te obolum after a tune than to beg without 
pretence. 

As the reader knows, the original plan for spending the 
winter in the Mediterranean was adhered to, and the party 
sailed from Falmoixth early in December. 

Rev. J, If. XTewman to Rev. R. H. Froude. 

October 1832. 

1 am more and more convinced one ought to do everything 
one can to avert a* civil commotion ; and now incline to the 
hope that the Whi$$ spirit will keep in and the Church be set 
adrift. If this wore the case we should be so very independent 
of things temporal ; for we only, as individuals, should suffer. 
But a revolution involves the sufferings of others, and, con¬ 
sequently* our obligation to defend them, which is a tie. I 
should clo all l can to support the Whigs so far forth as they 
are Conservative, 

I am afraid of making too much of little things and 
rest ing in them. X*et us make broad comprehensions. I hope 
you like this doctrine ; certainly it does not do to split o^. 
trifles. One must tiso the otKovo/ua. I agree with you about 
prenehing [m\ extempore preaching]. I have had from time 
to time divers thoughts about turning evangelical so far , only 
I am afraid. If < >xford was any place but Oxford, I certainly 
would have a weekly lecture— «ri8ei££a>s x^P LV * 

1 Arist. lihet. ii. 12 . 


November 1832. 

I send this lecture [his fourth] with a request that either 
you or Froucle or Ogilvie will run your eye over it, ancl say 
what is wrong. I meant to have delivered it last week, but 
I thought Mr. Yice-Chancellor would rather not, as he was 
expecting their Royal Highnesses. There are three matters 
in the lecture to be discussed :— (a) The song of Ragnar Lod- 
bro", where it is to be found most authentical ?. (b) What book 
gives the best specimens of the ‘ Welsh Triads’? (c) That 
little Lapland song of which X have tried to translate a stanza 
( c I saw the moon rise clear’); is it in any sense genuine? I 
had it from Rickai'ds ages ago, and shall write to him. 

By the time these matters are settled another ten clays 
will be over ; and, settled or not, I propose coming up on 
Monday the 12tli, and predicating the 13th. I send the third 
lecture in case you should think it worth looking over too. 

I long to know how Froude is. The sooner he comes now 
[to Fairford] the’ better, or you either. My clear 1ST., I am 
sadly afraid you will be giving us the slip as the time of your 
voyage draws near, and my brother wants to see you, and I 
want you to see him. 

You will see that I have reserved much of what we talked 
of for another lecture. I was sure the yawns else would have 
been direful. 

Rev. C. P. Golightly to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

November 7, 1832. 

I sit down to inform you, though very reluctantly, that I 
have given up Decldington. Blencowe’s rejection of my offer 
is fatal to the whole scheme. I can think of no other person. 
Consider how difficult it is in these days to meet with any 
young man, of real zeal , who is not Calvinistic, or has not some 
objections to some of the services of the Church. In short, 
how few young men are there of real zeal who care a rush for 
authority. 

Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

November 8, 1832, 

Our clear little one, who by your ministry was made a 
'member of Christ’s Church, has been removed from all struggle 





but we have great room to thank bod tor I Lis mercies m 
everything relating to it. She promised fair to be a meek and 
quiet spirit here, but she is gone (which, since it is so, must 
be far better) * her ‘Father’s household to adorn. 3 We would 
see you, gladly any day after this week, but cannot meet mixed 
society on Tuesday. 

Rev. J. IT. Newman to Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.TX 

November 10 , 1832 . 

T trust, ihe change of place and the retirement of the 
country have been a blessing to you and Mrs. Pusey, as 1 
am sure they have. It only requires to be alone for receiving 
the comfort which almost necessarily attends any dispensa¬ 
tion from Above. Of course, only parents can tell the sorrow 
of the loss of a child. Rut all persons can see the nature of 
the comfort contained in it - the comfort of knowing that you 
have given an immortal spirit to 1 leaven, and of being released 
from all responsibility of teaching her right from wrong, and 
from the uncertainties of her final destiny. Yon have done 
what, her age allowed. She has been dedicated to God, and 
He has received the offering. For me, 1 have had a great 
privilege in being the means of her dedication. It is the only 
service which we are given to perform with a rejoicing con¬ 
science and a secure mind. (N.B. 1 mean that the belief in 

the opuH operation, saves one from the feeding that ones own 
sin has weighed on it.j And, on recollection, it becomes 
doubly precious, and a festival work, when, as in the case of 
your dear little one, we see the certainty of its having been 
accepted. 

Fukdkkio liociKUH, Khq., to IUv. J. IL Newman. 

Norember 12 , 1832 . 

T am delighted to find that at last X stand a chance of 
seeing you. 1 shall most certainly be at Hatchett’s at one 
o’clock. Gan you then come down here with me and spend 
a day or two with us I J am sure you must be an idle man 
now. 

The following note and poem are appended by Mr. Newman 
to the foregoing letter : 
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I went down with Rogers to Blackheath, Nov. 14, for the 
first time. I dined there and returned to London. It was my 
first time of seeing his (F. R.’s) family. Father, mother, 
sisters, and I think some brothers. In consequence I wrote 
the lines which stand first in the ‘ Lyra Apostolica/ 
‘ Where'er I roam.' One of the sisters died on September 22, 
1837. 


HOME. 

Where’er I roam in this fair English land, 

The vision of a temple meets my eyes: 

Modest without: within all-glorious rise 
Its love-enclustered columns and expand 
Their slender arms. Like olive plants they stand, 

Each answering each in home’s soft sympathies. 

Sisters and brothers. At the altar sighs 
Parental fondness, and with anxious hand 
Tenders its offering of young vows and prayers, * 

The same and not the same. Go where I will 
The vision beams ! ten thousand shrines all one. 

Dear fertile soil 1 what foreign culture bears 
Such fruit ? And I through distant climes may run 
My weary round, yet miss thy likeness still. 

Oxford, Nov. 16, 1832. 

The author of { Reminiscences of Oriel 3 says : ‘ It never 
was possible to be even a quarter of an hour in his [Newman's] 
company without a man feeling himself incited to take an 
onward step, sufficient to tax his energies or his faith.' The 
following letters on taking leave of his friend and pupil, who 
had just taken a high degree, perhaps illustrate this demand 
upon the energies of men in proportion as he valued and esti¬ 
mated them. 


November 19, 1832. 

I have been thinking you may be at present exposed to 
danger from the state of your eyes ; thus—Are you not natu¬ 
rally idle ? and are you not now reduced to a state of idleness 1 
Reware of getting into a way of muddling away your time ; 
shuffling through the day doing nothing, &c. I know that 
when you get to the Bar you must work"; yet there are degrees 
of exertion, and it is possible to be absent with your Books 
before you. I throw out this merely because it strikes me, as 
a raw material which you may convert as far as possible into 
something real and practicable. 
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To the same friend ho had written previously: 

Yon have an active mind and are not lonely without books, 
muI I almost think that idleness, or rather vacancy, is the best 
time for thought. 


Again to the saint', who seems to have replied on the 
question of muddling : m )VI , llh/ , r o, im . 

When I spoke of muddling, it was merely that I thought 
your eyes at present kept you from doing anything, and that 
you Were literally idling. 1 did not mean that you must bo 
reading or thinking. You may hunt in Hampshire three days 
in tho week, and I shall never call it muddling; that is, it will 
not incapacitate yea from near kitty in its mason. But to bo 
doing absolutely nothing is injurious. 


Yen. Akoiu>kaoon Feoudk to Hkv. J. It. Newman. 

November 24 , 1832 . 

I hoard yesterday from Falmouth that a steamer now fitting 
up at Woolwich is likely to take out tho Mediterranean mails 
cm December 7, and that wo are to go out in her. 

... If my correspondent is correctly informed, tho ship is 
tho Kamo that took the Bishop of Exeter and myself to Scilly 
last year. She is, 1 think, tho largest packet in the service, 
and was at that time fitted up in tho most comfortable way 
imaginable, and her captain was a worthy obliging person. 
Bho is 800 terns and is called tho * llormesf 

JB\ Hookes, Esq., to Kev. J. If. Newman. 

No vett liter 20 , 1832 . 

. . . Tho letters winch we, can get for you for Italy, I fear, 
we cannot manage till after you have left England. Do you 
think them worth forwarding 1 

Among tho tasks which Mr. Newman proposed to Mr. 
lingers, as an idle man, was the writing of verses. Hie last 
letter despatched just Ixiforo sailing touches upon this. 


Ilnv. J, II. Newman to F. Hookes, Esq. 

Grid Colletje : December 1, 1832 
An to my notion about verses, do not bo so surprised—I 
had a reason. If you do not already write thorn, I can only 
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say the sooner you do the better, for while your eyes are bad, 
it would be an amusement. But the truth is that we have 
in contemplation to set up a verse department in Rose’s 
Magazine for all right purposes ; and I am (not beating up, 
but) looking for recruits. Do not mention this, but we have 
hopes of making an effective quasi-political engine, without 
every contribution being of that character. Do not stirring 
times bring out poets % Do they not give opportunity for 
the rhetoric of poetry, and the persuasion % And may we not 
at least produce shadows of high things if not the high things 
themselves % 

On Sunday, December 2, 1832, as Select Preacher, Mr. 
Newman preached the sermon on Saul. 1 On Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 3, he set out by the Southampton coach for Whitchurch, 
writing on the same day. 

To ins Mother. 

Whitchurch: Deceniber 3, 1832. 

It is soon to make you pay postage. . . . Here I am at 
Whitchurch from one till eleven ! I had hoped to be alone, 
and I should have despatched several copies of verses ; but a 
person claiming to be H.’s brother has made his appearance, 
and, as going to Exeter as well as myself, claims to share my 
room and society. So I am practising for the first time the 
duty of a traveller, which is sorely against the grain, and 
have been talkative and agreeable without end; . . . now that 
I have set up for a man of the world it is my vocation. I 
have been so hurried I have had no time to think, but at 
times it seems to be miserable going away for so long. Yet 
I doubt not, in after life, I shall look back on this day as a 
bright day and full of interest, as the commencement of one 
of the few recreations which I can hope, nay, or desire to 
have in this world, for the only cessation from labour to which 
I may look without blame. I really do not wish (I think) that 
it [this present cessation] should be anything else than a pre¬ 
paration and strengthening time for future toil; rather I 
should rejoice to think that I was in this way steeling myself 
in soul and body for it. 

In the afternoon service yesterday, the second Psalm [for 
ringing] was Ps. 121, Merrick’s version. How I cannot think 

1 ‘ Wilfulness the sin of Saul,’ University Sermons. 
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the organist chose it on purpose, yet chosen on purpose it 
must have been by some one or other. So it seems like an 
omen or a promise.—Yours ever dutifully. 

P.ft.—Homo time since Mrs. Copley sent me her History of 
the Bible. . . . Cot Williams to see. or write to her, with a 
message from me, and the gift of a book in turn. . . . Home 
hook on, the. Church or like ‘ Thomas a Kempis/ or Taylor’s 
‘ Ih>ly .Living/ or against seliism, so that it is not offensive. 

And 1 have wished some time to give James [the man-servant] 

Beveridges 4 Private Thoughts/ or some such hook. Williams 
will help you here ; and I have promised my laundress a book 
of the same kind: And I wish to give a gown to Bobbin’s 
mother, but have not told him. 31. W. [ Henry Wilberforce], 
perhaps, will try to worm some of my sermons out of you, to 
carry out of o not lot him. 

To ms Motiiku. 

JfaJmouthy December f>, 1832. 

T arrived hero between seven and eight o’clock this morning i 

as expeditiously as 1 could hope. JMy companions are not yet i 

arrived, as far as I can make out ; hut, 1 have not long done 
breakfast, and did not, get up till one o’clock. I got to Kxeter 
at 1 iMvr. yesterday, and set off by t ho Falmouth mail at seven 
in the evening. 

A night, journey through Devonshire and Cornwall is very 
striking for its niysteriousness ; and it was a beautiful night, 
clear, frosty, and bright with a full moon. Mere richness of 
vegetation is lost by night,, but bold features remain. As I 
came along, l had the whole train of pictures so vividly upon 
my mind, that I could have written a most interesting account 
of it in the most, approved pieturestpio style of modern 
composition, hut, it is all gone from mo by this time, like a 
dream. 

The night was enlivened by what Herodotus calls a night , 

engagement with a man, railed by courtesy a gentleman, on 
the box. The first act ended by his calling mo a d——- fool. I 

The second by his insisting cm two most hearty shakes of the , 

hand, with the protest that he certainly did think me very j | 

injudicious and ill-timed. I had opened by telling him ho was ; 

talking groat nonsense to a silly goose of a maid-servant stuck , 

atop of the coach ; so I had no reason to complain of his 
choosing to give me the retort uncourtoous. . . . Ho assured 
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mo lie reverenced my cloth. ... It in ho odd, lie thongl 
I had attacked him under personal feeling, I am quit 
ashamed of this scrawl, yet. since 1 have a few minutes t 
spare I do not like to he otherwise employed than i 
writing. 

I have already experienced several of those lesser inem 
venienees which become great as soon as they are dwelt, unoi 
hut shrink to their proper size when tho mind is occupied h 
any more important object, whether of this world or the nex 
First, Fisk had <m>t repaired the rent in the side of my eloal 
Next, the buckle of my new carpet-bug broke before I set ou 
and the key broke in opening it at Exeter, I was oblige 
to improvisato a padlock, which again has got wrong in ui 
journey here, and now a man Is at it again. Thirdly, w 
portmanteau lias been cut, hut not badly. Fourthly, Harriett 
purse has torn itself. Such is the present state of my expi 
dition. 

Our vessel is the 4 Hermes 9 ; it is the largest vessel in tl 
Malta service. It has been seen miserably perplexed wit 
the gales off the Downs, and is now expected hourly. 1 
not tell anyone any part of the nonsense l have been scrawl in 

P.S. The Frondes are just come. 

Before entering upon the series of letters from abroa 
extending from December 11, 1811*2, to duly 1822 , the Edit 
thinks it well to transcribe the following caution from tl 
writer of them, without any further interference with tl 
letters as they stand. Writing .Inly 2fi, 1885 , he i;ayi 
‘ Further—so widely has the world been thrown open sin 
fifty years ago, that I may he very wrong in my dmonptio 
and BtatmwtUs of fact* of all kinds.—«J, II. N, # 

To nts MoTOUi. 

On board tJw 4 Iltrmm 9 / Jhmnlmr 11,1 8 . 1 * 2 . 

I wish yon to receive the Hirst letter I write home fro 

foreign parts. 

To day has been the most pleasurable day ns far < 

externals go -1 have ever had that I can iwolleet; ami no 1 

in the evening, I am sleepy and tired with the exeitemeu 
We ure now oil* (2aj*e Finiiiterre. Bights were just now vittili 
from farmhouses on shore, which is, maylm, fifteen ititlett o 
This morning early we saw the high mountain* of Bjmln 
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the first foreign land I over saw, having finished most pro¬ 
sperously our passage across the formidable Bay of Biscay. 
The land first discovered was Capo Ortogal and its neighbour¬ 
hood, magnificent in its outline ; and, as we neared it, marked 
out with three lines of mountains; in some places very pre¬ 
cipitous. At first wo were about fifty miles oil' them, then 
twenty-five perhaps. At the same time the day cleared, and 
the sea, which even hitherto had been very fine, now became 
of a rich indigo colour ; and, the wind freshening, was tipped 
with white edges, which, breaking into foam, turned into 
momentary rainbows. The sea-gulls, quite at home, were 
sailing about. ; and the vessel rocked to and fro with a motion 
which, unpleasant as it might have been, had the wind been 
from the south-west, was delightful as being from shore. 

J cannot describe the exquisite colour of the sea, which, 
though not striking as being strange or novel, is unlike any¬ 
thing 1 have over seen ; so subdued, so destitute of all display, 
so sober—I should call it., so gentlemanlike in colour \ and 
then so deep and solemn, and, if a colour can be so called, 
so strong ; and them the contrast between the white and the 
indigo, and the change in the wake of the vessel into all 
colours—transparent green, white, white-green, *$rc. As even¬ 
ing came on, we had every appearance of being in a warmer 
latitude'. The sea brightened to a glowing purple, inclined to 
lilac ; the sun set in a car of gold, and was succeeded by a 
sky, first pale orange, then gradually heightening to a dusky 
red ; while Venus came out as the evening star with its 
peculiar intense brightness. “Now it. is bright starlight. 

We passed Corunna in the afternoon, but too far otl’to see 
more than the mountains above it. We shall not make Malta 
by Christmas Day. I think it very probable 1 shall not be 
home by Buster. . . . As to my work [the 4 Ariaas.’—»J. If. N.] 
I ought to give several months of correction to it, which I 
might give in the Ixmg Vacation. 

F have not hern idle in the matter of verse-making. I 
have written a copy a day since I have been on board, besides 
others at Falmouth and Whitchurch. 

The Captain is a very pleasant man. There are three 
midshipmen, and one above them, who may or may not be 
called lieutenant; for steam vessels are anomalies (they are 
all of the navy, as is the case with all packets now) There 
are, besides, a purser and a doctor. They are, all of them, 
young men from twenty to twenty-five; have seen a great 
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deal of all parts of the world, have much interesting informa¬ 
tion, and are very gentlemanlike. It amuses one to scrutini® 0 
them. One so clever, the others hardly so. They hav© 
(most of them) made very few inductions, and are not in tho 
habit of investigating causes—the very reverse of philoso¬ 
phers. They have good spirits and are very good-humoured- 
. . . Do not I write well, considering the sea is rocking 
and down, up and down % I am surprised at the ease wit lx 
which I walk the deck—that is, at my having got my sea legs l 
and altogether liow easily I do many things which seem 
difficult; and am disposed to think that hitherto [in pa*st 
years] I have been working under a great pressure, and, 
should it please God ever to reverse it, I shall be like steam- 
expanding itself. I shall end with one or two matters 
business if I can recollect them. Should a letter come to ncxo 
from the Bishop of London, offering me a Whitehall preach©*' - " 
ship, get Christie [J. F.J, to whom I have spoken, to writ© 
him word (I use the expressions I wish him to use) that, sinoo 
I was honoured with an interview, ‘ circumstances have arise tx 
which have decided me in declining that flattering mark o£ 
his notice, should it be offered me, which, lie said, was pos¬ 
sible.’ . . . 

Excuse me if I have made blunders in this letter ; it is too 
long to read over. 


To ms Sister Harriett. 

On board the 1 Hermes } : December 12, 1832. 

We are again out of sight of land, Laving been out i*x 
order to double Cape Finisterre. We lost the Lizard aboixt 
five o’clock on Saturday, and after that did not see land till 
yesterday (Tuesday) morning, about ten. The interval waft 
occupied in passing round £ the Bay,’ which we did almost by 
a straight line from Falmouth to Cape Ortegal. Seldom at 
this time of year is a voyage so prosperous. 

In giving his experience of sea-sickness Mr. Newmnrx 
certainly did not look for a wide class of readers, but thouglxt 
was busy ; the impulse to analyse was strong in him ; and lx© 
could reckon on amused sympathy ; and perhaps may have it 
still. 

My sea-sickness, if it may be so called, left me in twenty*— 
four hours. It is an uncomfortable feeling certainly ; but in 
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saying that, I have said the worst of it. Never certainly had 
3 ailment more easy to hear ; and, so far from having my 
spirits depressed, I could do nothing hut laugh at the oddity 
of my plight. 31 began on going down to dinner on Saturday. 
The motion is felt much more below, and the cabin is close. 
A strange feeling came over me ; the heaving to and fro of 
everything seemed to puzzle me from head to foot, but in such 
a vague, mysterious way, that I could not get hold of it, or 
say what, was the matter with me, or where. On I ate : I 
was determined, lot* it is one of the best alleviations. On I 
drank, but in so absurdly solemn a way, with such a perplexity 
of mind, not to say of body, that, as 1 have said, I laughed at 
myself. I low 1 wished dinner over ! Yet, on, I sat, heaving 
up and down, to and fro, in an endless, meaningless motion ; 
a trouble without a crisis ; the discomfort of an uneasy dream. 

I went upstairs and got better. Then I lay down and was 
well. Oot up at eleven at night, walked about, and was 
better again wont to bed and slept soundly. Sunday morn¬ 
ing 1 was languid and qualmish ; lay down on the deck and 
got well, hut was afraid to stir. We had great difficulty to 
read the service. Archdeacon Froudo was very had and in 
bed. K. IL R was getting well, but I did not like to let him 
try by lumself. However, he read, and I was able to respond. 
3 was bettor and worse all day, and after bed-time bad no 
more trouble up to this time, when I eat and drink, loll about, 
read and write as usual. Sea*sickness is to me a very light 
evil; lying down is an instant specific for it, and eating a cer¬ 
tain alleviation and fortifying against it. 

1 am only just now getting reconciled to my berth, which 
yet is very far superior to most, if not all, accommodations of 
the kind* 1 will not sneak of its smallness, more like a coffin 
than a bed, nor of its darkness ; but, first, think of the roll of 
tin' vessel to and fro. The first night my side was sore with 
the rub, rub of the motion. Then fancy the swinging, the 
never ended swinging you knock your head, you bruise your 
arms, all the while being shelved in a cupboard five feet from 
the floor. Then the creaking of the vessel ; it is like half a 
hundred watchmens rattles mixed with the squeaking of 
Jh'olxlingnag pigs, while the water dashes, dash, dash against 
the side. Then overhead the loud foot of the watch, who 
goes on tramping up and down for more or less the whole 
night. Then in the morning the washing of tho deck ; rush 
comes an engine'pipe on the floor— ceases, is renewed, flourishes 





about, rushes agiun : men suuuemy mui a dozen brooms, 
wish-wash, wish-wash, scrib scrub, scratching and roaring 
alternately. Then the heavy Hump, flump of the huge cloth 
which is meant to dry the deck ns a towel or duster, hast, 
and not least, the smell. In spite of airing it, the berth will 
smell damp and musty ; at best it Is close ; there is no window 
in it ; it opens into the cabin, winch at night is lighted with 
oil Added to this, the want of mom for your baggage, and 
your higgledy-piggledy state ; and you wilt allow l have given 
you enough of discomfort. Yet one day like yesterday out¬ 
weighs them all ; and, in faet, they are vanishing fast To be 
sure, a valetudinarian could not bear it, 1 think that it would 
quite have knoeked me up a year or two since : and as for 
those who, in advanced stages of consumption, are stmt abroad, 
it must lie a martyrdom : yet, l repent, our vessel is a peculiarly 
convenient one. 

But I am glad to say I am gett mg over all these t hings. First 
we have decided on going on with the vessel to Zaute, Fat ran, 
Corfu, and to take Malta its the vessel comes back ; thus we 
are sure of remaining on board for a month and more torome ; 
so I shall unpack, which will he a comfort. . . , You must 
know that each berth has two sleeping shelves, one shove the 
other, which am both occupied when the vessel in full (fancy 
the misery). But, we have no cabin passengers on board 
beside ourselves ; so we have our berth each to himself. Now 
the under shelf I shall empty of bedding anti arrange my ling- 
gage there. There are several little shelves, too, on which l 
shall place various little articles and books, „ * . Next I am 
getting to understand my berth, and the way of lying in it 
comfortably ; and certainly 1' cannot deny that it is snug, 
though odd. 1 get not to mind the noises, anil I have effected 
a better ventilation. 

This is all I have to say at present. Meanwhile, I trim* 
scribe one of my follies, having done it before breakfast thia 
morning. 

Ere yet l left. Itemed youthful shrine 
My heart imd hope were Mured 

Where first I caught the rays divine. 

And drank the Ktertml Word. 

| went afar* the work! unrolled 
Hoc many* pictured page; 

I stored the marvels which she t<>)d. 

And trusted to her gage. 
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The scenes I prized before ; 

But parents praise, and sister's smile, 

Stirred my cold heart no more. 

So ever sear, ho ever cloy, 

Barth’s favours as they fade, 

Since Adam lost, for one tierce joy 
Jlis Kdcn’s sacred shade . 1 

I have written, one on Athanasius, and a sort of son# ; and 
one on the Church of Home, and 1 wish to take Old Testament 
subjects, but cannot yet seize them. 

I! wonder what news you have at home all this while. 
How strange it is to have given up all thoughts about the 
French ami Antwerp 1 But, hearing nothing, wo are forced, 
in self-defence, to forged} what otherwise is so interesting. 
Itose has answered our proposal about the 1 Lyra Apostolica’ 
in the most flattering manner. I hope he will lot us do as wo 
will. 


To ms Bistkh Jkmima. 

The e Ifernwn*: December 12, 1832. 
Having nothing at present io tell you, I have invented 
something, which I now send you. 

They do but grope in learning’s pedant, round 
Who on the fantasies of sense bestow 
An idle substation, bidding uh bow low 
Before those shades of being which are found 
Htlrring or still on man’s scant trial ground; 

As if such shapes and moods, width come and go. 

Had aught, of Truth or Life in their poor show’ 

To sway or judge, and skill to sain or wound. 

Hon of Immortal Heed, high-destined Alan ! 

Know thy dread gift, a creature, yet a cause, 

Koch mind Is Its own centre, and it draws 
Homo to Itself, and moulds in its thoughts’ spun, 

All outward things, the vassals of its will, 

Aided by Heaven, by earth unthwartod still. 

0 Age*l Habit I far off I heard 
The pridmi of thy name ; 

Thy deed »»t* power, thy skilful word, 

Thy zeidh triumphant dame. 


Off the Idxurd, December 8. 



I came and saw; and, having soon, 

Weak heart, l drew olTeneo 
From thy prompt smile, thy simple mien, 

Thy lowly diligence. 

The Saint’s is not the Hero’s praise ; 

This have 1 found, and learn, 

Nor to profane Heaven's humblest ways, 

Nor its least boon to spurn. 

To night the fire flies are most beautiful, and the water 
phosphoric. We are in latitude 4 l u about. It is eurious to 
see the (<reut Bear dose to the water’s edge. I was familiar 
enough with the Celestial Bear [this is an allusion to Whately] 
to make it feel odd to sen him near the horizon ; yd, he quite 
squints, like a word ill spelt. I wish l. could draw in your 
stylo a picture of men taking the log —that is, finding the rate 
the vessel is going. A rope is thrown into the sea with certain 
knots to mark the rate. Jt, is briskly unwound from a roller 
as the vessel moves, while another man holds a minute glass. 
About four or five men are employed in it, and the grouping 
is very good. 

DwtnnhiT 1.1. T have had before my eyes the last two 
hours visions mteh m l can hardly believe to bo real : the 
Portuguese coast, in all that indescribable peculiarity of 
foreign scenery which paintings attempt. Whether it is in the 
clearness of the air or other causes, it is as different from 
England as possible, and I can hardly say how. The (dills are 
high, composed of sandstone. They form a natural architec¬ 
ture pyramids, and these in groups. The water, which is 
beautifully calm, breaks in high foam ; the sun is bright 
and casts large shadows on the rocks and downs. Above, all 
is exposed, barren, or poorly cultivated ; an immense plain, 
irregularly surfaced, slopes down to the brink of tins cl ills, a 
beautiful pale reddish-brown. Through the glass we see houses, 
tlocks of sheep, windmills with sails like a spiders web, mar* 
tello towers with men lounging about the walls, woods of 
cork t roes with very long stems, all as clear and as unnaturally 
bright as you can fancy. To tins south the town Mafra, which 
we art* passing ; above the magnificent heights of Torres Vedran. 
(Infra is to the south, and we are expecting it. It is ho very 
tantalising that we cannot land and really determine that 
it h a country. It is like a vision. It. is the first foreign 
soil I have come near. The line of Torres V cm Iras is now 
most distinct. We are passing a point beyond which we non 


Since I wrote the above the lines of Torres Vedras and 
the rocks underneath have passed before us like a pageant. 
The cliffs are high and bold, all sorts of colours, a greenish- 
reddish-brown, very sober. Above the cliffs are the country 
houses of the nobility, scattered along rising plains which 
terminate in a sharp bold outline, receiving and screening the 
lines of Torres Vedras. At the base of the cliffs the waves are 
dashed, the foam rising like Venus from the sea. I never saw 
more graceful forms, and so sedate and deliberate in their 
rising and falling. The colour of the heights a strange bluish- 
greyish something or other, very subdued. 

Eight o'clock p.m.— -In the afternoon we had two more 
sights : the rock of Lisbon, and the other side of the Torres 
Vedras, with the mouth of the Tagus. The latter is the most 
strange sight of this day. Am I only five days from England % 
Am I in Europe ? I expect America to he different; but is it 
possible that what seems so unlike home should be so near 
home ? How is the North cut off from the South ! What 
colouring I A pale greenish-red which no words can describe, 
but such as I have seen in pictures of Indian landscape—an 
extremely clean and clear colour. We shall make Cadiz by 
to-morrow evening, while Williams is lecturing at Littlemore. 
The sunset has been fine—the sky bright saffron, the sea 
purple. The night is strangely warm. Latitude 39° or 38°. 
The Great Bear almost in the water. The glass 66° in my 
berth, which is cooler than the cabin, which opens upon the 
external air. 

December 14.—The weather gets warmer and warmer, 
though I believe we are in astonishing fortune for the time of 
year. This morning porpoises are about us, and we nearly 
ran. over two large turtles. The first object at sunrise was 
Cape St. Vincent. We had just spoken with a fisher-boat 
witli four men. "Whether it is the atmosphere or sky, the 
colours were very picturesque ; the clearness of the air I can¬ 
not describe. I end, having room, with a verse : 


Poor wanderers, ye are sore distrest 
To find that path which Christ has blest, 
Tracked by His saintly throng; 

Each claims to trust his own weak will; 
Blind idol ! so ye languish still, 

All wranglers, and all wrong. 
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The Hock lias a magnificent outline, very sharp in the 
ridge ; the other and outer side (which we do not see) being 
perpendicular down to the Mediterranean. It is coloured 
with all sorts of lines-grey, ml, white and green—all, of 
course, subdued. The space between the town and garrison 
is traversed by a road lying on the side of the clilF, with 
gardens on both sides. It is fringed with orange-trees as 
high as a mountain-ash (to judge from a distance), with long 
stems. The grass is tinted in places with a bright yellow, 
which, in England, we should judge to be buttercups. The 
garrison buildings are very picturesque. The barrack itself 
is a long, whitish, handsome building; hut about it are 
houses in groups—high, and turning all ways—painted of all 
colours. Close to us is a large, dull red shod or storehouse, 
low and long, with gables ; above them are buildings faced 
with blue, cream colour, brown, white and red. 

The water is so clear we can see, plainly as if they were 
out of it, innumerable fish of considerable size playing about 
in all directions. Galleys and boats are moving about, one 
pulled by more oars than I could count. The morning is very 
bright—indeed, as the day gets on (now it is 10 A.M.), too 
bright for the beauty of the scene. Early the surgeon of the 
garrison came alongside of us, and we were each asked par¬ 
ticularly about the cholera, whether wo had been in cholera 
districts, dm. From his manner wo are sure wo shall he 
allowed to land ; but the Board of .Health does not meet till 
after church ; so, instead of going to church on shore, we 
shall enjoy the black dust of the coal. The yellow quarantine 
ilag dangles from our mast-head. Having at this moment 
nothing to write, I add a sonnet which I meant to have sent 
to Aunt : 

Are these the trucks of some unearthly Friend? 

His footprints, and his vesture skirts of light, 

Who, as 1 talk with men, conforms aright 
Their sympathetic wort Is, or deeds that blend 
With my hid thoughtor stoops him to attend 
My doubtful—pleading grief; -or blunts the might 
Of 111 1 mm not ;-*-or In dreams of night 
Figures the scope In which what is will end! 

Were l Ohrbtfc*s own, then fitly might I call 
That vision real; for to the thoughtful mind 
That walks with Him, Ho half unveils His face; 

But when on common men nuoh shadows fall, 

They dare not make their own the gifts they find, 

Yet,* not all hopeless, ©ye His boundless grace. 
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Last night the stillness, after a week’s 
had a most singular effect; it was so unt* : ! 
anything like it, and cannot describe it. J ^ 
a very good night—the first for a week- 1 
Eight p.m. —Our fate is decided, we fi 1 * 
till 2 p.m. to-morrow. The St. Boquo 
members of the Board of Health, ai’° 
quarantine. This has been a most u* 14 
Sunday without the signs of a Sunday I 
The vessel not being allowed to stop ovo 1 * 
have been all day engagedin bringingon **' 
scene of confusion, dust flying about—the c 
closed—the native coalmen jabbering abot 
sun blazing on deck; service impossible ? 
very idle and listless. The warmth of 
strange, but not relaxing at all. Yesterday 
which even before was nominal, and dint‘< 
The nights are brilliantly starlight, yet ^ 
frost. Mars, to all appearance, almost i* 

I shall be heartily sick of not heari*' 
to Naples, which is the first place to 1 
safely directed. ... I add a sonnet, 1 

Whence is this awe, by stilln© 
O’er the world-fretted soti 
Wave reared on wave its boatft 
While my keen bark, by brcoss 
Dashed fiercely through tho ex 
And ohafed towards its g 

But now there reigns so deep 
That I could almost wee l 
Sinner l thou hast in this raw 
Of Adam’s peace, a figure bid 
’Tis Eden seen, but not posse? 
Which cherub-flames stlJ 

O Lord! when sin’s close mai 
Urges Thy witness on his \ 
How should he raise Thy glo 
And how Thy Will display 
Thy holy Paul, with soul ofi 
Rose on Mars’-hill, a soldi 
Shall I thus speak the Atoal 
Though with a heart of st 
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With thoughts in prayer and watchful eyes, 

My seasons sent for thee to speak, 

And use them as they rise.’ 

To his Sister Harriett. 

On board the £ Hermes *: December 18, 1832. 

I have sent you from Gibraltar, by the c Flamer 5 steam- 
packet, a parcel containing two letters to my Mother, and one 
inside parcel, with six letters besides, to you and Jemima, to 
Aunt, to the Archdeacon (Oxford), to the Provost, to Pope. 

We left Gibraltar at 9 p.m. yesterday, and are now on the 
open Mediterranean—the sea without a billow, and a strange 
contrast to the Atlantic ; and in the distance the dim shadows 
of snowy mountains, ranging up the Spanish coast to the N.E. 
Africa out of sight. 

But I must go back to give you an account of our brief 
visit to Gibraltar. I no longer wonder at younger persons 
Being carried away with travelling, and corrupted; for certainly 
the illusions of the world’s magic can hardly be fancied while 
one remains at home. I never felt any pleasure or danger 
from the common routine of pleasures, which most persons 
desire and suffer from—-balls, or pleasure parties, or sights— 
But I think it does require strength of mind to keep the 
thoughts where they should be while the variety of strange 
sights—political, moral, and physical—are passed before the 
eyes, as in a tour like this. (I have just been called up to see 
the mountains of Grenada, which we have neared 3 they are 
enveloped in a sheet of snow.) 

With this remark I proceed to give you some poor account 
of our visit to Gibraltar, the first foreign land I ever put 
foot on. 

We were to have obtained pratique, as it is called (I cannot 
learn the right meaning of the word), at 2 p.m. yesterday 
(Monday), but by the good offices of one of Archdeacon Froude’s 
friends, who was afterwards our guide and host, a meeting of 
the Board of Health was effected in the morning, and we were 
allowed to land about half-past twelve. Col. Rogers, of the 
Artillery (the officer in question), took Archdeacon Froude in 
his gig, and gave Hurrell and me horses, and off we set to the 
southern point of the Bock—Point Europa. Here the Bock is 
thrown about into a vast variety of forms with deep fissures 
or valleys, and most picturesque groups in consequence. It is 
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of a grey colour, varied here and there with a reddish sand. 
What the solid Rock is composed of I am ashamed to say I 
do not know; but it may be. the same as the rock which is 
always forming around it—namely, a sandstone cemented 
and indurated by water passing through limestone. In conse¬ 
quence, it has an oolitic appearance, and sometimes a granitic. 
There are various caves abounding in stalactites in consequence. 
The lime is so adhesive that they mix no glutinous substance 
in the whitewash made of it, as they do in England; and 
when used for walks, instead of gravel, we observed it looked 
as solid as a granite pavement. The old Moorish fortifications 
are entirely made of it—that is, of the earth of the place. 
They are entirely made of earth rammed tight together in a 
framework, which is afterwards removed after the manner of 
the Pisans, which the Duke of Bedford introduced to England 
some time since at Woburn Abbey. 

So much on the nature of the rock. As we rode up the 
carriage-way the Rock seemed to heighten marvellously. It 
had so hung over us, and at the same time receded from us, 
when we were in the vessel, that it seems but a few hundred 
feet high, being really 1,500 feet. But now our up-hill ride 
convinced us, though our eyes were unconvinced ; still, I can 
give you no account of the guns and batteries, which I do not 
understand ; of course, they are very imposing. Before us lay 
the range of African mountains, which differ in shape from 
the Spanish. The African seems to be of volcanic origin— 
conical and independent like waves. Ape’s hill rises 3,000 
feet from the sea, being the termination of the Atlas chain. 
Behind we saw this part of the Atlas distinctly, covered with 
snow, I think ; the range is very high, the highest mountain 
being 10,000 feet. Further towards the east, about Fez, the 
range is highest, being in one place 14,000 or 15,000; I forget 
which. 

The Rock of Gibraltar, whore we now were, presented a 
very broken surface, being more like haycocks or a ploughed 
field than anything else. In the intervals grow large aloe?, 
the flowers still remaining ; geraniums clothe them as ground- 
ivy may a bank in England. As we went along the road, 
huge cactuses sprawled over the walls. I did not know they 
grew so large ; they were as thick as the trunk of a good^ 
sized tree. The oranges were in full fruit, and various other 
hot-house plants. We went round the side as far as the 
Monkey Cave, where we were fortunate enough to see some o| 
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tlio monkeys skipping liko birds all over the sui'face. The 
Colonel considered we were in high luck. He was in Gibraltar 
two years before ho saw one ; yet we also saw some afterwards 
on the north. At the furthest extremity wo reached, the cliff 
descends right down to the sea from the top, 1,500 feet! with 
hardly a break, certainly none of consequence. There are 
caverns at the bottom. 

After entering the town wo went first to the convent, 
which is now the Government House. Archdeacon Hroudo 
had introductions with him to a number of superior olfioers, 
and he took this opportunity of staying half an hour with 
Col. Mair, the Governor’s Secretary, with whom wo lunched. 
He is a very young-looking man for a Colonel, remarkably 
handsome and agreeable, and of a literary turn. On looking 
over his table I was surprised and amused to see the c British 
Magazine 7 there among the books. 1 We had a delightful 
lounge in the convent garden, which even at this season is 
luxuriant and fragrant. Immense cactuses, the date, the 
orange, the lemon, the custard-apple, the turpentine-tree, the 
dragon-tree ; last, and not least, the palm, about eighteen feet 
high, and a most singular tree—a perfect garden of Aleinous. 
Col. Mair told us that in a month’s time the garden would he 
one mass of odours and splendours. Col. Mair gave us some 
superb Cyprus wine, and then we set off to join Col. Rogers 
again. 

... I will transcribe for you a sort of ecclesiastical carol 
which I wrote as an experiment, but which I am by no means 
confident is a successful one. 

Paint, not, and fret; not, for threatened woo, 

Watchman on Truth’s grey Insight i 

Few though the faithful and fierce though the foe, 

Weakness Is aye. Him van’s might. 

Infidel Ammon and niggard Tyre, 

Ill-attuned pair, unite; 

Borne work for loves and some work for lure, 

But weakness shall ho Heaven's might. 

Fli’s feetdeness, Haul’s black wrath, 

May aid Ahitophel’s spite; 

And prayers from (lerivdm, and curses from Gath, 

Our weakness shall be Heaven's might. 

1 This was afterwards explained to Mr. Kewman when, on his return 
to England, he found Hub Mair was brother-in-law to Mr. ItoHC—tho 
editor—at whoso table he afterwards met him. 



Il«t flit^rtt up friend lit *ij?h* ; 

Turn litre to «fttr*rt §«» tlit" tln> # i*f **!»!, 

When tvoiiknewi %%si^ oje Itrairii’^ tni^ht. 

Mo**** will* i»tn«\ )ft he -*tiftYed I hr *itt 

Of fill' host III I Ilf ’ i*rr trip’s-* hf'iglif j 

Ami Klim* neortied the i ‘imurUlm 

Whi n lltiiil would *witi mlitlif, 

Time** )*mw urn ftutny, Eternity one, 

Anti om* « fl**» Itiliiiift'; 

Tilt? elioaen nr# few, frit the dents writ done, 

Ho scant nr** k nt111 lleutm* iiilulit, 

1\BL Deet mlwr 26.—-I purpose sending y**t* thk lot tor fro 
Corfu overland, find I shall send n pnekot of lot font mitt 
ehost of oranges by tin* 1 1 Ionium 1 on hn return, l send y< 

some verson* 

How emit I k«*ep my t*hr»*tma* 

III it** dim fi‘4tl'r nhrn% k 

1C* ft of the ni^hf of flir lllifll Plied 

l**iwill wlmiu it** glottic tl**w ,* 

1 hear tli** tuneful Mh around, 

The hlmwd f piVrt^ t r ; 

A stranger mt it (limits romnd, 

YStey jtritl it !a*t for mo, 

O Itriton* I now in wotting* hr#oe, 

How wilt >ou meet I hr tin? 

When Clukt r*vtniffri the wilt Hr «,o»* 

And rail* lhr Ittulr unity » 

Ytltir CltlHlIIIW thru Hilt lme it# fillsfh* 

Your Ka*t#r Imr tf *1 Iduom ; 

Abroad n mute of sltife and d»mtitt; 

Within* it clterftrM home f 

To HIM tflNTKIt 

On hwifd th? 4 : Itwmfof tJ\ JHIUJ, 

I finished lhtmHV» letter abruptly ; the paper omit 
like tlu? night in the narrative* of Hrlteheraimde, Thin tl 
has been just fitted for writing the*e letters : find,, m l*ei. 
th© very next day after itty visit In Uibmlfnr •* next, wo ha 
boon nearly all tmy out of night of land ; thirdly, I am itid 
posed to any exertion of Imtly sttrli m walking the dsok 
irom tit© labours of yesterday, Tito mttt has !a**n no hot to*d 
w© hav© had an awning on deeL JMrjmkmt and aworddl 
have bmn sporting about us \ the sea bring as tmlitt and t 









■mutton ot the vessel as slight as that ot a steamer going to 
Richmond on the Thames. ... We expect to make Algiers 
Thursday morning. Col. Rogers walked down with us to 
■tjie water’s edge. He is a hospitable, warm-hearted, and con¬ 
siderate man. We arc much indebted to him. It does not 
diminish our debt to him, that it broke the monotony of his 
military life to entertain strangers. He spoke in high terms 
°£ the Mess, but lamented that so few officers were single men, 
so that he had but a small society. As our boat went off 
to the vessel, I saw again the electric phenomenon which X 
mentioned in a former letter ; and its beauty cannot be exag¬ 
gerated. The edge of the water, where it broke against the 
pier, was all on tire. Wherever the oar went it was a sheet 
of soft liquid flame, sparkling besides, wherever the splashes 
fell. It was as if the under surface of the water was fire, and 
the oar turned it up. We got back to the vessel very tired. 
It set off about nine. I slept soundly, and found myself this 
morning in the open sea. 

When Marshal Bourmont was here two years ago, his 
criticism on Gibraltar was that its fortifications were over¬ 
done. This may be true, but such a judgment will vary with 
possession and non-possession. 

By a curious coincidence an assistant chaplain of my name 
is expected here. Accordingly the report got about that he 
had come, and Arch -bishop Froude had come to consecrate the 
chapel. . . . 

Having nothing more to say, I conclude with some verses : 

Tyre of the West, and glorying in the name 
More than in Faith’s pure fame, 

0 trust not crafty fort nor rock renowned, 

Earned upon hostile ground; 

Wielding Trade’s master-keys, at thy proud will, 

To lock or loose its waters, England 1 trust not still. 

Dread thine own power 1 since haughty Babel’s prime 
High towers have been man’s crime; 

Since her hoar age, when the huge moat lay bare, 

Strongholds have been man’s snare. 

Thy nest is in the crags; ah I refuge frail! 

Mad counsel in its hour, or traitors, will prevail. 

Ho who scanned Sodom for his righteous men, 

Still spares thee for thy ten; 

But should vain hands pollute the temple wall, 

More than His church will fall; 

For as Earth’s kings welcome their spotless guest 

So gives He them by turn to suffer or be blest. 


To \m Mottu;*:. 
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One great convenience of a voyage h flint tilin' \n given 
one to record one a thought?! tin they occur, unci to nee things 
without flit' huntle of nmviug nnti iui mcr rapid sitceeasiou. 
And l am glad that thin has hi iui my foil tine at I lie earlier 
part of my tour, when my impre »ionn front new objects are 
more vivid than they will he in a short time. Vet, however 
interested I have been in what I have aren, 1 do not think 1 
have ever for a moment so felt as ttof to have preferred, had 
the opium been given me, to find ttiyself Mitihletily back again 
in the midst of those employments and pleasures, that route 
to me at. home ttt the rottrtte of ordinary fluty (perhaps the 
moment win at I first saw ('mttz, with the hope of lauding, h 
an exception), so that 1 have good hope I idmll not be tin* 
settled by my pr« sent wnmlerinvFor mli.it at e all the?*r 
strange sights but vauitie j, illt* n«h*tl too, as they ever tiittst 
be, with nn\imtH wntehfuluev* le4 ilit* heart be eonupted by 
them, and by the unpalatable uecm* »*ty of work tug up oneself 
to litthf arts of testifying nittl teaching, which tome indolence, 
not to say more, lends one to shrink from f that I really 
do think that the hope of benefit ifig my health ami iitnvustttju 
my UMefulnesa and influence, are the mam cm* udemtiom 
wtiieh [cause mi 1 to) absent myself from y»m amt (Kfurd 
Yet even Isuchj thoughts do not reconcile me to the length o| 
time I shall lie away, which h m* vast m ipufo to make tin 
deitpond; ami under these forlorn feeling* 1 cannot but limit 
my view to the present flay, and enjoy the novelties nut 
wonders before me, dismissing all thought * of the phots 
which are yet to he undergone ftefore 1 get bark. You tmmi 
not suppose me melancholy became I mv nil this ; it is 
o£ eon rat*, an habit tml feeling with me which I now express 
j tartly Imenmat I have leisure for it, partly imrmm* 1 Itnppet 
still to be somewhat fatigued with tin* enerfmm* of the tlttj 
before yesterday. We are now mill making for Algiers, l«4it| 
out of sight of lamb Tin* weather most delightful, with i 
hreexe aft. 

What him inspired me with all aorta of strange reflection 
these two days is the thought that I ntii in the Ybditermnent 
Consider how the cousin of tin* Mediterranean have limt tin 
semi and scene of the moat celebrated empire* amt event 










ln every way, who have had to do with it. Here the’Romans 
and. Carthaginians fought; here the Phoenicians traded - here 
J onah was in the storm; here St. Paul was shipwrecked - here 
the great Athanasius voyaged to Rome. Talking of Atlmnicina 
I will give you some verses about him: 

When shall onr Northern Church her champion see 
liaised by Divine decree, * 

To shield the ancient Truth at his own harm ? 

Like him who stayed the arm 
Of tyrannous power, and learning’s sophist-tone, 

Keen-visioned Seer, alone. ’ 

The many crouched before an idol-priest, 

Lord of the world’s rank feast. 

In the dark night, ’mid the Saints’ trial sore 
He stood, then bowed before 
The Holy Mysteries,—he, their meetest sign, 

Weak vessel, yet divine. 

Cyprian is ours, since the high-souled primate laid 
Under the traitorous blade 
Ilis silvered head. And Chrysostom we claim 
In that clear eloquent flame 
And dcep-tauglit zeal in the same woo, which shone 
Bright round a Martyr’s throne. 

And Ambrose reared his crosier from the tomb. 

Though with unequal doom, 

When in dark times our champion crossed a king-_ 

But good in everything 

Comes as ill’s euro. Dim Future ! shall we need 
A prophet for Truth’s Creed ? 

December 23. 

I write this before we get to Malta, which, is to be 
to-morrow morning, lest new sights should confuse old ones. 
A. severe gale, from which I am just recovering, lias prevented 
my writing what I have to tell while I saw it. X began this 
letter on Wednesday, the 19th. On Thursday morning, which 
•was very fine, we neared Cape Tenez, a fine headland—but I 
shall weary you with my descriptions. The sun was behind 
it, and as it ascended and shot its rays downwards, the 
surface, which, had before been purple, became varied into 
hills and ravines, beautifully coloured of a rich sienna. Mount 
Atlas soon showed itself again, and went with us the greater 
part of the day. A sublime range, indeed, with its head every 
now and then in the clouds, and three or four tiers of heights 
under it, till the eye came clown to the cliffs overhanging the 



dinner'tiine three o'clock vie uemvd Algiers* which, in | 
way, is as interesting 11 .sight as \w ham* bad, I wish I rim 
do justice to it. 

On going on deck there lay before t ho eye a huge tii 
covered with heath,, with folds iitnl recesses nnd a rotttultj 
form. On this hill l suppose a util** or two from tin* town 

worn perched about it, number of mry white house#, apparent 
of Frank merchant *, It Hiking wry desolate, as if limy wonden 
how they got there, They scorned to bine iso gardens, lodge 
farmyards or outhouses, mivh ivh utiikt* att English cmiut 
house look Him a small ultimo. At length the town opem 
upon us» It lira on the side of n slant, not very stoop* app 
rently, nnd h of a triangular form* not reaching to the U 
of the hill* with tin' fortification* in front of if a huso, T1 
French frirolonr limit'd from tlimit, The hou*oa tire close 
jammed together* and tin' of n disunion ml yidlow, Th< 
have very small windows, settle high narrow arches nt Imitoi 
Tim western side of tin' steep f I did not observe tin* other) 
flanked by n high walk A iiiosijno stands without it* nt 
thorn art* several within. A considerable space walled in 
util! further west, nnd nt tin* foot of f ho heathy hills, T 
fortifications run along the wii tors edge with otto high to we 
horn l^ord Exinotttli took his station, Tim Kreiieh, on t 
contrary* landed in tin* liny iti the wist, and uttnekod the ri 
ImhimL 

A boat wan put off to us to receive the doH|»ufchoa t tow 
by four native*— at range-look tug fellow’* two with soinewli 
Knmctmio feature* ; tin* other two im**!od ttit% lining very It 
the old Egyptian* : yellow, with skin like leather you cm 

hardly believe it to be skin mill ft no regular feature*, o 
of them, with a remarkable viirnttoy of countenance* to 
no notice of ua, though we were staring nt bint* or of n 
vessel: a vacancy like it atutuo* muni at range, litis nest 
inneete* with 4,000 sick in the city - ^wliicti is tuna!! and I 
inch a reputation for the plague that, hint we touohod in 
tiling belonging to them, even their Smut, we should* I *mp|m 
have Incurred three weeks* quarantine at Mult a nJlecfml 
put m in quarantine on account of tliu cholera, and wi 
prompt in assuring u* we must not liiiui; and wouhl t 
receive our letters till they worn cut tit rough (to let out t 
cholera, I suppose), and then only at the end of n pair of ton 
How odd it is 1 si mu Id have It vent to nee Algier* f 
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" taxing 0 f. We 

xnade the small island of Galita yesterday (the oond) Th' 
morning (the 23rd) we neared Cape Bon, and saw the track 
to Carthage- An island lies to the west, and the course is 
"between the two. Nothing I had seen so touched me ^ +1,;* 
I thought o£ the Phoenicians, Tyre, of the Punic Wars of 
Cyprian, and the glorious Churches now annihilated • the two 
headlands looked the same then as now ; and I recollected I 
was now looking at Africa for the last time in my life. It 
disappeared towards noon, and as it diminished, Pantel'laria 
came in sight, a hue volcanic island, thirty miles in circum¬ 
ference. W o passed close by its small town. It lias an un¬ 
fathomable Inko in the centre, once the crater of a volcano 
Its inhabitants are mixed Italian and Arabic. It is a depen¬ 
dency of Sicily. And now wo are making quickly for Malta. 

I am greatly wearied by the gale we encountered after 
Algiers, which was severe enough to make half the sailors 
sick. . . . 


Malta : December 24. 

I am quite recruited now, and proceed : I care little for 
sea-sicknesB itself, but the attendances on it are miserable. 

The worst of sea-sickness is the sympathy which all things on 
hoard have -with it, as if they were all sick too. First, afl the 
chairs, tables, and the things on them much more, are moving, 
moving up and down, up and down, swing, swing. A tumbler 
turns over, knife a,net fork go, wine is spilt, as if encouraging 
like tendencies within you. In this condition you go on 
talking and eating as fast as you can, concealing your misery, 
which you are reminded of by every motion of the furniture 
around yon. At last the moment comes ; you are seized; up 
you get, swing, swing, you cannot move a step forward ; you 
knock your hips against the table, run smack at the side of 
the cabin, fry to make for the door in vain, which is your only 
aim. [There being no ladies on hoard, the three voyagers 
were allowed berths in the ladies’ cabin ; but dinner was in 
the men’s cabin.] You get into your berth at last, but the 
door keeps banging ; you lie down, and now a new misery 
begins—the noise of the bulkheads : they are sick too. You 
are in. a mill ; all sorts of noises, heightened by the gale, creak¬ 
ing, clattering, shivering and dashing. Your bed is sea-sick, 
swinging up and clown, to your imagination, as high and as 
low as a b wing in a fair, incessantly. This, requires strong 
nerves to bear ; and the motion is not that of a simple swing, 
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but epicyclical, thus 


a 


, a being the point where the 


motion begins, and then back again. And, last of all, the 
bilge water in the hold; a gale puts it all in motion. Our 
vessel was hastily sent off from Woolwich, before it was 
properly cleaned ; and the smell was like nothing I ever smelt, 
suffocating. What would I have given to have been able to 
sleep on deck on Thursday night last! But the hail and sleet 
made it impossible. Of course I had no rest. 

Another trouble : you know a lee shore is always formidable 
to sailors. Now we were off a coast without a harbour in it, 
the wind shifting about from the N.W. to N.E. This, indeed, 
is little to a steamer, which moves against the wind. But on 
Wednesday our engines had got damaged, and taken a long 
time to mend, and we fancied they might not be strong enough 
to make way against the gale, which was severe. About two 
in the morning the engines stopped; we did not know why. 
So I got up and went on deck, and was relieved by being told 
all was right, but it had been an anxious matter. 

The next day, Friday, the usual swell followed, which is 
sadly fatiguing. I have not had a night’s sleep since I left 
England, except when we were quiet at Gibraltar, and it is 
wonderful how little I suffer from it. I am sore all over with 
the tossing, and very stiff, and so weak that at times I can 
hardly put out a hand. But my spirits have never given way 
for an instant, and I laughed when I was most indisposed. 
And now we are safe at Malta, and hope, please God, to have 
a quiet night before Christmas Bay. We start for Corfu on 
Wednesday, but it is the passage of only a day or two; we 
remain there six days, and then back to the Lazaret; then I 
shall try to write verses. Not a day has passed since I em¬ 
barked without my doing a copy. When I was most qualmish 
I solaced myself with verse-making. I send c Bide thou thy 
time/ 1 c Moses, 5 1 Woe’s me.’ 2 

Bide thou thy time ! 

Watch with meek eyes the race of pride and crime 

Sit in the gate, and be the heathen's jest, 

Smiling and self-possest. 

0 thou to whom is pledged a victor’s sway, 

Bide thou the victor’s day 1 


1 ‘ The Afflicted Church.’ 


* * Jeremiah*’ 
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Think on the sin 

That reaped the unripe seed ; mid toiled to win 
Foul history-marks at. Bethel and at Dan- 
No blessing, but a ban ; 

WDibst, the wise shepherd hid his heaven-told fate, 

Nor reeked a tyrant's hate. 

Such need is gain; 

Wait. the. bright advent, that shall loose thy chain I 
K’cu now 1 ho shadows break, and gleams divine 
Kdge the dim distant lino. 

When thrones are trembling, and earth’s fat ones quail, 
True 8eed 1 thou shalt prevail 1 


Moms, the patriot tierce, liecamo 
Tim meekest man on earth. 

To show us how Love’s quickening flamo 
Can give our souk now birth. 

Moses, the man of meekest heart, 

Lost Canaan by self-will, 

To show where (Irnoo hath done its part, 
How sin defiles us still. 

Thou Who hast taught me ip Thy fear, 
Vet. seest, me frail at best, 

O grant me loss with Moses hero, 

To gain his future rest. 1 


•Woe’s me ! * the peaceful prophet cried, 

4 Spare me this troubled lift'; 

To stem minds wrath, to school his pride, 

To head the sacred strife 1 

• 0 place me in some silent, vale 
s Where groves and flowers abound ; 

Nor eyes that grudge, nor tongues that rail, 

Vex the truth-haunted ground 1 ’ 

If hk meek spirit, erred, opprest 
That. (Un\ denied repose, 

What sin k ours, to whom Heaven’s rest, 
k pledged, to heal earth’s woes? 

T« ItIH HlfiTKE IlAimtKTT. 

(hi hmt'd tJm 4 Ihrmm \* JkcnnJmr 2f>, 1832. 

Wo am keeping the most; weetohod Christmas Day, and it 
'ms a sari return to that flood Frovidonoo who 1ms eond uetort 
hero so wifely and so pleasantly. By bad fortuno wo arc 
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But what provokes me is that the coal will be got in by the 
afternoon, and they are making preparation for a Christmas 
dinner, which seems incongruous. This morning we saw a 
poor fellow in the Lazaret close to us, cut off from the ordi¬ 
nances of his Church, saying his prayers with his face to the 
house of God in his sight over the water ; and it is a con¬ 
fusion of face to me that the humblest Romanist testifies to 
his Saviour as I, a minister, do not. Yet I do what I can, 
and shall try to do more, for I am very spiteful. 

Yesterday morning, Monday the 24th, we saw Gozo on first 
coming on deck (by-the-bye, Graham Island, which went down, 
was about fifteen miles from Pantellaria, which I spoke of to 
my Mother). Next we passed Camino, and then came Malta. 
These three are called the Maltese Islands. We passed along 
the north side ; on our left, in the distance, being the height 
above Girgenti in Sicily. One of the first sights we came to 
in Malta was St. Paul’s Bay, where tradition goes that the 
Apostle was wrecked. Above St. Paul’s Bay is Citta Yecchia, 
where probably was the Roman garrison spoken of, Acts xxviii. 
They say there are many antiquities there. 

Malta is a strange place, a literal rock of a yellowish brown; 
the coast presents an easy slope towards the sea, and the plain 
is intersected by a number of parallel walls to keep up the 
soil. They say here they have had a month of rain, and that 
the weather changed yesterday. In what good fortune are we ! 
It was certainly a beautiful day, like July, no sign of winter ; 
but it is only what we have had nearly the whole of our passage. 
This is the rainy season here, I believe. The night turned 
cold, and there was much rain and heavy in the early morning, 
and it has-been raining now. 

Immediately on our mooring (opposite to the Lazaretto) 
we w'ere put under the care of a guardian who watches over 
our quarantine, both to keep us from others and others from 
us. A queer set of fellows they are, with yellow collars. We 
are in the smaller port off the Manual Battery. There is a 
bright sun upon the light-brown rock and fortresses. The 
sea a deep green ; a number of little boats, some strangely 
rigged, others strangely rowed, pushing to and fro, painted 
bright colours ; not a few Greek trading-vessels of a respectable 
size. Their flag is blue and white striped. I never saw a finer 
group than the coalheavers on the wharf. There are about 
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many of them—they stood for perhaps half an hour, waiting 
for our being ready, each in his own attitude, and grouped. 

In the afternoon wo got into one of our boats, and rowed 
round the quarantine harbour, for which leave is granted. 
First we went to the parlatorio, which is the place of intercourse 
between men in and out of quarantine. It is a long naked 
building or barn divided into several rooms, and cut lengthway 
from end to end by two harriers parallel, breast high. Between 
these two, guardians are stationed to hinder contact, the men 
in quarantine on one side, the townsmen on the other, the 
latter being either friends of the imprisoned party, or pedlars, 
traffickers, <fee. A crowd of persons are on the prison side, 
each party under the conduct of its own guardian ; for if these 
parties were to touch each other the longer quarantine would 
he given to the party which had the smaller number. If I 
wore to touch a Greek, I should have fifteen days of quarantine. 
The strange dresses, the strange languages, the jabbering and 
grimaces, the queer faces driving a bargain across the barrier, 
without a common languages the solemn absurd guardians 
with their staves in the space between, the opposite speaker 
fearing nothing so much as touching you, and crying out 
and receding at the same time, made it as curious a sight as 
the free communication of breath, and the gratuitous and in¬ 
consistent rules of this intercourse made it ridiculous. But 
the British Government, is forced to lie strict in its rules by 
the jealousy of other Powers. By being so, Malta becomes a 
gate for the whole Continent, ami the Lazaret here is much 
more comfortable than elsewhere, so that it is lucky for us 
that it in so. Yet, absurd as the system is, I believe the 
plague is strictly contagious. They gay that before now its 
circle has been gradually narrowed till it actually has been 
shut up in a box. 

Tim most interesting sight in the parlatorio was a number 
of Greeks, Their most graceful and becoming dresses, their 
tine countenances and shapes and attitude's, and the thought 
of their ancestors, not only heathen but Christian, contrasted 
with the fact, which no one can doubt, that they are now as a 
people heartless and despicable, sunk below the Turks their 
masters, made me feel very melancholy. But the power 
which out of the wild olive-tree formed an Origan or an Atha¬ 
nasius, can transform them too. Fancy being rowed in an 
open boat without a greatcoat on a December evening, and 
VOL. I. T 


wan of tin tttdmniliidtle gold eolmm The only ohjeet uf ini 
which tit ruck me ntt ottr return, w m » vessel lowed by ah 
do&en of Hiiitill 1 touts, like n tttiuiI»*^r of nut>4 bringing in i 
largo inneri into Ilnur 11**4', 

Thu bells are beauttfiif here, in lit t* dual fur and V 
drop and sonorous, and they ha\e l*er»! 11**111*4 nil flit* mor 
to me \rry pidnftdly (for mtsofts ulsne gi\i*u|, We 
after breakfast nrross tin* plunk to the ItU'/nrdtn to rl 
our rooms fttr otir ret urn to Malta. It in in like a print 
otto pm to another* yd it in a tin** on** tin*. Tin* loss of ft 
days unite rn«t,H tw down. After smcral courts we cut 
a quadrangle of curious last simple architecture, A flip 
steps leads to a gallery which tuns roittwl it outside, a 

half* way up, ami h .ntfpftorted hy a strange kind of prop 


It m hnjwMfigt lit thin gullet y are opening* into nttr 11 
itionts. We may have m many of them n* me plea »e, in 
for nothing. They are fine room**, litt% hy llittly it! leie 
metumrml them); the roof k arched, the mall * wlttfewts 
the floors atone ftaintieiaf, No furniture {they /«av w< 
buy furniture nlutoat for nothing, for 11 few do} lut’d ; ftin 
We find inerything, V\ e have taken two n 
we ttltnll sleep in one amt the in the other, 1 diottld not 
been unwilling to lone been there for 11 few day • tor th 
of the thing, nor do t care for the but for tie* 10. 

time. But we mu#t have had 11 quarantine omewhet 
the north of Italy t suppose, if we went mm land, an 
our itfimt days we have gained 11 sight of Othrnltui 
tdtfdl see the Ionian Idea landdes Malta *U**if. No one I 
whether, in the course of event % it. may not be our turn 
put into a worse priam than this, We shall make our 
int comfortable m we mt, eat and drink* I shall writ* 
perhaps bin* a violin. After all, it k 11 great waste of 
when lift* hi so short, and one has bt* iitiirh to do, I fit 
of learning Italian. I know enough to mol a good den 
us to speaking you must lm among the jmiple, 

1 hear there i« an overland pod from tWfn* which 1 
avail myself of, to send a letter to you, Alt! tie r*t* 
thwo tli«y go iigitin. f lmv« nut limm to iviul thi*i «o«> 
ttoapplim to nil nty Th« MstlU wimtiiiilU Im 
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their ends. 

To nis Sister Jemima. 

Between Zante and Patras: December 29, 1832. 

At tliis moment our prospects are clouded, though it is 
nothing to you to know this some six weeks hence. ¥e are 
threatened with twenty-one or fifty days 5 quarantine on our 
return to Malta, Don’t go and tell anyone. Of course, we 
get into difficulties, and we get out; but if only the getting in 
is known, it is a good joke to hearers. At Malta we were 
assured by the quarantine people we should have but fifteen 
days for visiting the Ionian Isles, and we were sure of having 
nearly as much for touching at Gibraltar. Now we find that 
Lord Nugent has, out of his own head, put the Isles in 
pratique with the Morea, which is in twenty-one or forty or 
fifty days’ quarantine with Malta. This we learned on touch¬ 
ing at Zante (pronounced Zant). Besides, we have taken on 
hoard passengers from the Morea. 

Our new passengers are the military Governor of Cerigo, 
old Cytherea [Col. Longley], and the Consul of Patras [Mr. 
Crowe], and their account of the state of the Morea is deplor¬ 
able. It is literally overrun with banditti; and a traveller 
cannot touch on the coast without being robbed. We have 
liad numerous instances of this in the case of military men or 
messengers with despatches. The coast, too, swarms with 
little pirates who have look-outs on the hills, who signal, and 
the pirate vessels run into places where our men-of-war cannot 
follow them. In such a state is the country that the factions, 
tired of mutual inflictions, have in some instances had recourse 
to the Turkish authorities on the other side the Gulf, for 
arbitration or redress, as the Belgians may be doing to 
Holland. Russia is at the bottom of these troubles, in order 
to gain the post of arbitration and then of sovereignty, when 
the Porte falls, which seems soon expected. She has encour¬ 
aged a portion of the National Senate to withdraw from the 
seat of Government, and set up for themselves against the 
new Regency, which is now in progress from Germany with 
King Otho. The English Consul, now on board, was forced 
to fly from Patras, sending his wife and family on board an 
English man-of-war—Sir John Franklin’s. Meanwhile, the 
Turkish dominions are orderly, and, while the coast from 


I mired, on o til ttte sriieme.H t tint um tmwnm m\ us \ 
driven hard, h to make for dunum, itml mi fur Athens, 
■railed on dork. Iflmrit h in sight, 

it in ho strange in a vessel ; vm* go oft nt your emplo 
downstairs ; you tiro railed on dork* and flint torn thin; 
A seen© la spread hr fore you ns if hv tnngie, unit you < 
lirlieve it is mil. I tint now in tin* <«roek m*ii* the m 
ohi Ilotner'a aong tind of the tii?4orirM of ThueydidoM. ^ 
day wins the most delightful ttnv 1 !m\o liiut, The in 
wits wet—being the first rain ©xeopt n shower jierh 
Malta (I forgot)* ninee leiutng England, l mn sorry 
wo aw in the ruitiy w«n*tut. Ijttti night it rained h teen* 
ii |Kmring ruin you have no idea of nt homo, Wo roi 
Xante, at the diit.nnw of hi\ty miles with <Vplmhmia 
loft, The hitter h different from anything 1 lime mm 
outline, formed by what is railed the Itlnrk Moiintai 
bluish Murk ; whteh, firing more or ten# roveml with h 
top* looked like |HilUltotl nmrlilo. Wo sailed lint wnet 
and thou wo m%w the IVlojHmtto.sn* in the di*tnnro ki 
what different thought* from tin* Moron ! I ho rotor 
front the distance, with two ptirplsdi reeks ide* or p 
lories in front, and liehiud ti long tind high ran go e 
mountains ; to the loft, fur in the distance, the Aenr 
count, uomewhere altout the nitiiitlin of the Aehehms 
Night full before wo reached Xante ft tie town), hut 
Into a knit and made for ahum Wo wnitdenM nltc 
town, and curUm* it in- (i have ju#t been railed to 
magnificent snow mountain toward* tin* north wmt j 
thti PolopomutHUM ; the outline in wonderful; n 
the day very unfavourable, thick mid dowdy) ii trii 
k|«uui or Plum turreu tided hy gooddooking house* a 
room, &o., with tower*, a groat many «t root* beyond it, 
anil flagged, or likti flagging. What iip|ieamrth© tilt in 
had arcade* running tilting on each aide, giving it n ha 
appearance. The ithojw nil open, without front*, like 
in England ; the halls of private hmt*o* opim, with ntn 
a gallery ; a goml initiiy churchtiM* Moat |:K»«*plo w«r 
wo wcu*o told : tluwi who were itlwiit worn ainging, ^ 
fast pcrhapM the while : noma Mtnging in jwirta, purl ion 
ahopi, a* at a Nhomnaker'a W«i went into the prtiiri|»i 
such a istmngo place-—into m l>illiaitkreotii y into revnrai 
and amoking-roomu, a lmrlatr , » l a wine-menriiantX a o 
merchant 1 *, a plp«'«»cllerk W© were iurprimal at the 
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wards. At a nondescript shop, a young urchin was buying 
his obol worth of oil and bread for supper. We saw a barrel 
of Cornish pilchards, which have long been in use here. We 
drank some of the win ordinaire —which wo thought very good 
of the kind—red and white. The men were miserably filthy, 
and the countenances of many, who were drinking or playing 
backgammon, &c., slovenly and sottish. Wo were told they 
were the principal men of the place. 

By-the-bye, X think I have made up my mind about going 
to operas, &o. I think it allowable—as far as merely going to 
me the place, &e.—in the same sense in which it is allowable to 
visit the country at all— e.tj. I see no objection to going into a 
heathen country for the sake of seeing it, and going into a 
playhouse is nothing more than this. If I may not go into a 
place because bad men are in it, where can I go ? If, indeed, 
I go for the sake of the amusement—which would be the case 
if I frequented it—then it would be a different matter ; but I 
go and see, as I go and see a coffee-house, a billiard-room, or a 
mosque Nor am I supporting persons in a bad way of life 
—that is, the actors—for if no one went but strangers, as a 
matter of curiosity, they would have a poor living. Theatres 
are set up, not as objects of curiosity, but of amusement. I 
am only seeing what is established and supported ; not esta¬ 
blishing and supporting it myself. 

To return. When we rose this morning—raining as it was 
—the view, which the night had hidden, was so lovely, that 
wo deplored our fates which hindered our seeing the place at 
more advantage. Virgil calls the island ‘ nemorosa 31 —it still 
deserves the title. The whole face of a beautiful and varied 
rock was covered with olive-trews in an exquisite way. They 
say that Urn view over the heights, which takes in Oephalonia, 
is one of the finest in these parts. Wo have lately passed 
Ithaca ; the outline is very broken and abrupt, but it was in 
mist, and we could ne>t make* much of it. 

Since I wrote the above, the elay has just so much bright- 
eneel as to give the effect e>f light and shade>w ; and I am lost 
in enje>yment. Tim mountains are multiplied without end, 
one piled on the other, and of such fine shapes and colours; 
semm very high and steep like giants, and black at top, or 
bleached with snow; and to think that here were Brasidas, 
Phormio, Demosthenes, Oimon, and the rest 1 


* JCn. ill 270. 
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7 P.M.—We are at Patras. I have seen Bhium and Antir- 
rhium. The chain o£ Parnassus rises before us, shrouded with 
clouds, which the eye cannot pierce, yet the imagination can. 

I have landed on the Peloponnese. High snowy mountains, 
black rocks, brownish cliffs—all capped with mist, shroud us. 
The sunset, most wild, harmonises with the scene. 

To his Moti-iee. 

On board the ‘Hermes’: December 29, 1832, 9 p.m. 

As every day brings its own matters, I begin at once this 
letter, though I have only just now finished writing to Jemima, 
to tell you about our landing at Patras, which is, in one sense, 
the most considerable place in the Morea, as being the place 
of export for the trade, chiefly the currant trade, of the west 
of Europe. We called here to deliver despatches for the new 
Greek Government at Napoli, in Argos, about ninety miles 
off. Prom this place it is most accessible, though the banditti 
make the road very dangerous. 

The fortress of Patras is strong, and was bombarded by 
the English several years since, when the allied Powers were 
driving th# Turks out of the Morea. I believe they did not 
succeed with it; anyhow, it is at present occupied by a self- 
constituted authority, in the shape of a brigand, who would 
not give up to the French, and now professes he will, or will 
not submit to King Otho, according as he likes him or no. 
The town was destroyed during the disturbances, and is now 
slowly rebuilding, the work being interrupted this year by th© 
continued'disorder of the country. We were told we ought 
to use caution in paying a visit to the place at night, as plun¬ 
derers were about • and it unluckily happens here, as at Zante, 
that we scarcely arrived before nightfall. The first news 
which greeted us at the Russian Consul's was that King Otho 
was actually on his way, and that we had a chance of seeing 
him at Corfu. Considering the state of the country, we were 
amused to learn he was coming (besides a suite of high 
officers), with thirty ladies, a hundred horses, and a throne 
finer than anything in Europe. He sent to the man-of-war 
which is to convey him, to inquire how many German stoves 
they had on board in provision against cold weather. I sup¬ 
pose that this was an act of gallantry towards the ladies. 
We are assured by the Resident of Cerigo, who is sitting by 
me, that there is not at Napoli, whither they are going, any 
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possible accommodation for ladies at all; so that they will be 
literally houseless. 

We walked about the new-built town, or rather its founda¬ 
tions. It will be very handsome. We went through the 
market or bazaar, crowded with people : stopped some time in 
a billiard-room, where some Russians were playing, and sat 
and took coffee in a room full of small Greek merchants. The 
dresses of the men are most picturesque ; the 4 snowy camese,’ 
spoken of by Byron, then an embroidered waistcoat, a plaited 
and frilled white petticoat to the shins, and a large greatcoat 
with the arms hanging down behind, the 4 shaggy capote’; 
their faces and figures very fine ; evidently a mixture of races. 
The coffee was almost the best I ever tasted, and so refreshing 
I could fancy I had been drinking wine. We returned after 
a ramble of about an hour. 

December 30. 

I do not forget it is dear Harriett’s birthday, and it is 
signalised by our passing Ithaca. I could not have believed 
that the view of these parts would have so enchanted me. 
When I was for hours within half a mile of Ithaca, as I was 
this morning, what did I not feel 1 Not from classical asso¬ 
ciations, but the thought that what I saw before me was the 
reality of what had been the earliest vision of my childhood. 
Ulysses and Argus, which I had known by heart, occupied the 
very isle I saw. It is a barren huge rock of limestone, appa¬ 
rently, a dull grey, poorly covered with brushwood, broken 
into roundish masses with deep ravines, on which, principally, 
cultivation had dared to experimentalise ; though the sides of 
the hill were also turned up. Olive-trees have made their 
appearance; the vines, being cut down in the winter, are in¬ 
visible from the water. On a hill in the centre and narrowest 
part of the island is a height called the Tower of Ulysses. 
We could see through the glass parts of the Cyclopean ruins 
which surmount it. Their make is far anterior to the historical 
period. Homer calls the island 4 dear and little.’ 1 I gazed 
on it by the quarter of an hour together, being quite satisfied 
with the sight of the rock. I thought of Ham, 2 and of all 
the various glimpses which memory barely retains, and which 
fly from me when I pursue them, of that earliest time of life 
when one seems almost to realise the remnants of a pre-existing 

1 See 00. ix. 27-37. Of. vi. 208, xiv. 58. 

3 Ham, near Biclimoncl, where some of his earliest years were 
passed. 


Wo were on the western side of it, running between it iuk 

(.ephalonia. The channel h from two to four miles broad, as 
still an a pond* exeept that it flows ; it is, indeed, a timjcstu 
river, the depth, I believe, being out. of soundings. Htdiinc 
uh lay tin* entranee to the Unit* of <’onnth, the Morea, and 
in the distance, Zuute. As wo emerged from the strait, w< 
krw on our right the Into run-on of t he Aearuanian Mountains 
which art* certainly the fittest in shape nnil grouping l havi 
Been. Tht' whole scene wiw wonderfully grand, The masse: 
of Ithaca nntl (Vphithmia behind us ; small islands of rock 
breaking the view of Amrtmuia ; its mountains rising as < 
number of ridges, blue in front, with bright snowy height* 
with the sun upon them, hehintl; Htu Maura (I amend in) befor 
us ; the famous promoiitory of Isamus close by ; lastly, wi 
come to Happhos lamp still ho cal It'd which is certainly i 
high ciiir to fall from. Ely this time, it being about eleven, wi 
went clown for tin' prayers. We art' told we can have m 
notion of the Ureek elimate by this specimen of it. 

Corfu in clone at hand, t shall go on fleck. Mean whit 

take wane verses, Thun I complete my fortieth set : 1 

My father's hope ! my ehiltlhmKr* do am« 

Tlit' promise from on high ! 

bong walled for 1 its glories Imam 
Now when my death is nigh. 

My dentil is come, hut not decay s 
Nt»r eje nor itilitd i< dim ; 

Th»' keenness of y * ml Id* vigorous day 
Thrills in each stmt* and limh, 

Blest Keene l thrice welcome after toll 
If no deceit t view ; 

O might my lips hilt posts the soil, 

And prove the vision Hue! 

Its glorious heights, IN wealthy plains, 

Its many tinted groves, 

They cull t hut He my steps restrains 
Who chastens whom lit* love?*. 

Ah I now they melt , . , they ture Init shades j 
Idle! yet is no rent, 

O bon 1 1 in store, since (a mum fade* 
lint seen, and not {msaest 1 

1 Tli© title ♦Motteu icdtig the band. 1 







A happy New Year to you all at home. Ever since wo 
got hero it has been pouring furiously, and almost incessantly, 
and the accommodations are so suspicious on shore that as yet 
we remain here on hoard. . . . 

There are passages in the following letter to his sister 
which show a reaction from the tension under which M r. 
Newmans mind had been held by the scenes around him. 

To ms Sister Harriett. 

On hoard tho ‘ Her mm,' Corfu; January 1833. 

This morning is the first tolerably clear day we have had. 
Monday and Tuesday have boon days of incessant violent rain. 
On going on deck I was really astonished at tho view. Even 
to-day is not a bright day, so I have a poor idea what the view 
really is ; hut l boo quite enough : high mountains of a brilliant 
white or slate colour, folded in long plaits like a table-cloth 
artificially disposed along a rising and falling outline, without 
crease or rumple ; rocks of a rich brown, looking so near that 
you think you could touch them, and others of a pale sad 
colour, like Malta. We are to have a good ride to-day ; tho 
roads are said to be excellent, and soon dry. It is an over¬ 
powering thought to recollect that the place looked precisely 
tho same in tho times of Homer and Thucydides, as being 
stamped with the indelible features of the 4 everlasting hills.’ 

Here that famous faction tight began which eventually 
ran through (!recce ; and what a strange contrast was the 
seene last night at the Palace—-the hall cm the anniversary of 
(Constitution Day—at the magnificent palace of a nation in 
the time of Thueydidos not merely barbarous, but unknown. 
Drosses, novel to them, and unbecoming, but rendered fashion¬ 
able as laung tho garb of their masters, soldiers in a like 
costume, and <J reek names and fares in tho midst of them all ; 
all mixed up and dancing together, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. Ltd, me set it down in my books, 
a proposition settled and indisputable, that no change is so 
great as to be improbable. 

January 4. 

1 have a great deal to say, but fear I shall forget it. No 
description can give you any idea of what I have seen, but 1 
will not weary you with my delight; yet does it not scorn a 


rather ! should he vary glad to fitiil my* elf suddenly tnum- 
ported to my rooms itf Oriel, with my oak .sported, and l lying 
at full length on my sofo. After all, vwry kind of exertion 
ig to urn tut effort ; whether or not tny mind ha t been at mined 
and weaned with the meessitv of constant neti\ity, I knoy 
not ; or whether, Ism 111*4 had many disappointments, and 
Muttered nutelt front the rudeness and blights of persona I have 
keen east with, I shrink tnvoltsitftirtly front the contact of the 
world, and, whether or not natural disposition assist# thin 
feeling, ntul a perception almost morbid of my deficiencies and 
absurdities anyhow, neither the kindest attentions nor the 
most Hublime sights have over itie inthteiiee enough to draw 
me out of the way, and, deliberately ih I have net nhont my 
present wandering, yet 1 heartily wedt they were over, and i 
only endure the sights, ami hud much rat her /wre seen them 
than ire them, though the while l ntn extremely astonished and 
almost enchanted at them. 

Tin* had weather has almost left in, * h* Tuesday the rain 
wiih ho violent and the sea so rough. we thought we should not 
lx* able to land for dinner. We mamtm d it not without a 
drenching and went in tin* evening to the Fidute, where 
almost the whole island wan a emhled. We wen* told we 
should net* 11 great variety of eo tumen ; hut the rain kept the 
country people away, and then* were not above ten Creek 
dresses in the room. There i % an nttrefaf ion among the jieople 
of the English costume, The most lemarkahle sight was 
Madame ML (the late Mrs. lloherf and her huduud m Creek 
dresses. He In certainly a striking tanking man, with 11 tine 
profile, and tin expression of benignity and dignify. The 
rooms are ningntliccut. We had dined at the Artillery mess, 
and found the offieem the same intelligent gentleman like men 
an they were at Cihroltar. The Artillery, I believe, i, tmprior 
to the rest of the army. Tli#» iiicjm is the l « f 4 appointed, they 
having the advantage of waggons, »l f e„ to cany their things 
alnmt with. Certainly they Hvo in sumptuoUH style. Major 
liongley (brother «if I^ongtey of Harrow who in redden t at 
Cerigo, wan our host, and Arehdeneon Fronde had letters to 
Colonel Armstrong, Our reception win an amusing contrast 
to our entertainment at the Commander of the Forces, Hie 
Alexander Woodford*#, with whom we dined the two last days. 
He has been extraordinarily civil, and even asked m 11 third 
timo—Baturday. Thin company watt entirely military ; a 









number of dandy officers, aides-de-camp, &c., brimful- of the 
indifference which is now the fashion. At dinner, a formidable 
round tablo neither top nor bottom, Greeks to wait, a service 
of plate, dishes handed round, no conversation. However, I 
made a slight acquaintance with one of these, who seems to 
have's good about him. 11e interests mo, because in a measure 
1 enter into Ids state of mind. Ho has a good deal of talent 
and taste a German scholar, passionately fond of Weber’s 
music feeling Ids superiority to the generality, who follow 
base pleasures, yet (seemingly) substituting refinement for re¬ 
ligion. I To has kindly undertaken to got me some Greek airs 
transcribed, which 1 mean to send you. 

On Wednesday and Thursday we took rides about the 
country, the first of twenty miles, the next of thirty; and 
how am I to speak of their strangeness 1 There was nothing 
to remind you of England but the high roads, which are 
capital, on Macadam’s plan. Olivo is nearly the only tree; 
there are forests and parks of them, through which the road 
winds. The leaf must be monotonous in summer, but it is 
beautiful now. The tree is very like a willow, such as in 
Christ Church Walk ; the trunk and branches being more 
graceful and white. I b does not grow to a great size commonly. 
The trunk separates into parts when it is old. Often it pre¬ 
sents a network appearance, as honeycombed. The tree, I 
think, newer dies ; as one portion goes another shoots out. 
However (Monday, January f), having left Corfu ; Ithaca in 
sight)—-the olive? in Corfu is of no groat age. They were 
planted in Venetian times, a great many of an inferior kind. 
There? is groat uncertainty in the? right of property in them. 
A tree is HometuneH divieled among twe> or three? persons— the 
divisions of lanei are? vague. The? olive requires scarcely any 
cultivation, except care that the roots are? not left bare, which 
happens in a rooky soil with occasional heavy rain and steep 
bat lies. There k very little corn grown, Indian com instead ; 
the land is too swampy feu* the forme?r. Hir E. Maitland 
attempted drainage?, but failed. 

But 1 leave digressed from my ride. The beautiful cypress 
was another sitting© sight. It stands when grown in groups 
of two or three?, shooting up in black graceful spires amiel the 
olives. The shaft is used for the? masts anel yards of the lateon- 
rigged vessels. It is heardifully straight. The orange-tree, 
again, is in full fruit, with Its bright-polished leaf ; I did not 
observe many wild, and none that were wild with fruit. The 
fig is not in leaf. We had a loss, too, as regards the colours 
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of the ground, which in spring, we were told, is covered with a 
profusion of wild flowers (I have got the seeds for my Mother, 1 
but not of the most striking flowers). Even at this season 
the brushwood and hedgerows are beautiful. The myrtle, 
which is profusely spread over the country, is of a rich brown- 
green. The vines are cut down at this season, and look like 
stumps. There is a dwarf holly, too, and the arbutus, all 
evergreen * here and there the cactus and the aloe. 

The moving portion of this strange scene was as strange 
as the trees themselves. Peasants on horseback (mules are 
scarce and fetch a high price), two persons on one, with their 
legs on one side and their load before them ; they have few 
carts—I didn’t see one market-cart—flocks of goats, sheep, 
not woolly like ours, but with soft fleeces like hair, flowing, 
and with queer graceful little bodies ; cows, like wild cows, with 
strange necks and backs, and of a dun or iron-grey colour. 

The landscape itself is beautifully varied; finely-formed 
heights, intersected with plains, deep ravines, villages, or 
rather towers, perched up upon the hills. Both days wo 
digressed from the road, cutting across country. In that way 
we had a specimen of what travelling is in ({recce; you may 
cut across almost anywhere, but for the most part at a walk. 
You descend by beds of rivers, you cross rocks. IIow horses 
go I can’t conceive ; fancy riding over the ruins of a brick 
wall, and you will have an idea of it, except that the stones 
are not sharp. The rock here is chiefly limestone, and the 
weather polishes it. The steps up to the houses are all marble-— 
strange at first sight. The villages in a deplorable condition, 
and seem once to have been more important than they are 
now. The people are marvellously idle. In Corfu the streets 
swarm with men doing nothing; and the roads are full of 
them. In a village where we stopped, a horse having lost a 
shoe, a collection of idlers of all ages came round us ; all 
dirty and uncombed. The children are fine-looking, and some 
of the men ; the women keep indoors. Their broad is very 
fair (the com comes from Poland and \he Black Sea through 
Odessa); though in these parts, from Spain to Corfu, they 
leaven it. This gives it a sour taste when it is old. The 
population of Corfu by itself is said to be 40,000, which is 
almost incredible, though the statement conies from one who 
ought to know. Our rides across country have given me some 
definite notion of the state of travelling in Greece in the 

1 Mrs. Newman was fond ol flowers and devoted to gardening. 
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times of Thucydides, &c. (also I have some drawings). It is 
^stonisbii^gl should have so long read about a country without 
realising it, and I am amazed how it ever became one country ; 
how its inhabitants ever had intercourse with each other, how 
they ewer could go to war, &c. &c. ; for it is one heap of 
mountains thrown together in the wildest way conceivable. 

The town of Corfu is very picturesque in the Venetian 
style. The churches are very numerous—as in Oxford (they 
say) there is a pot-house every ten houses, so of the churches 
here. Dissenters are unknown in the Greek Church. There 
seems much superstition here. On Saturday we saw the 
church and body of St. Spiridion, who was one of the Mcene 
Fathers, though doubtless it is not his body. He is the 
patron saint of the island ; each of the seven has its own. 
The chixrches are Venetian • but why it was that the Venetians 
extended the Greek communion I have not made out. St. 
Spiridioxi’s is small, but handsomely fitted up, though not so 
much m ore so than a country church which I by chance went 
into. X was surprised ; the two were so much alike in arrange¬ 
ment arid decoration. A number of paintings in gilt frames, 
not badly executed, the subject the history of Genesis and the 
Last Judgment ; large silver lamps ; stalls, like in cathedrals, 
for the oliief persons and the infirm—for the Greeks stand in 
prayer for the most part. At the east end a number of 
pictures in parallel niches—apostles, prophets, <fec. Lower 
down, our Saviour, the Virgin, St. Gregory, <fcc., Moses. A 
door opens into what in England is called the chancel—where 
seems to be the high altar—the Consecration, I suppose, 
being private; in St. Spiridion the saint’s silver tomb and 
body. 

The Greek clergy of these islands, as of the Korea, are of 
a lower* rank, as our Methodists. They are said to be very 
ignorant:, but moral in their lives. They interfere little, or not 
at all, with their flocks, who pay them their offerings and 
receive blie rites of religion as a quid pro quo. There seems to 
be no endowments, but the clergy are dependent on their 
people. There is a bishop to each island, paid by the Govern¬ 
ment 2 IS 01. per annum each. There seems to be no- excom¬ 
munication. The Greeks are very rigid in their fasts ; besides 
the forty days in Lent, they have forty before Christmas, and 
some others. At these times they eat no meat; the pirates 
are as rigid in keeping them as others. I turned over the 
leaves of one or two books in the country church ; one was a 
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collection of prayers by John of Damascus. There was little 
objectionable that I saw in either of the books ; much that was 
very good. There was a prayer to the Virgin, a prayer to 
the Guardian Angel ; but the doctrine of the Trinity was the 
prominent subject of all of them. The pictures I spoke of 
abounded in representations of the Deity ; in one I saw the 
Trinity. St. Michael seems a principal saint here ; his figure 
is prominent in the pictures of the .Last J udgment. At St. 
Spiridion’s people were ever coming in, weeping and bowing 
and kissing the pictures. 

There are two Latin churches at Corfu, and one English 
—the garrison church. The Chaplain is Mr. Leeves, of the 
Bible Society. I had not been to church for five weeks till 
yesterday, and it was quite a comfort to get there. I had 
hoped there might have been the Sacrament. Yesterday, the 
6th, was the Greek Christmas Day. Mr. Leeves has been 
very kind ; we dined with him yesterday. We first met him 
at Col. Baker’s, where I dined twice ; and the second time, 
Eriday, the Froudes also. They are friendly and kind people. 
I called on Mrs. Baker on Saturday, and sat with her an hour 
and a half. She gave me all the seeds she had (they are 
tender and require a greenhouse), and directed me to the Lord 
High Commissioner’s Gardens, about two miles out of the 
town. I went there, but unluckily he was out. 

In one of the villages we rode through on "Wednesday 
there is a church built by Jovian. Unluckily, we did not 
know it at the time. On Saturday we dined again at the 
Artillery mess, and very well-informed men they are. "We 
were all extremely pleased with a Mr. Askwith, who went 
about with us every day. He has been a great traveller in 
Greece this year, and was full of information. On Friday 
we went to see the ruins of the old town. The fortifications on 
Viclo, a small island opposite to the town of Corfu, are in 
progress. When they are completed the defence of the place 
will be committed to them—the Citadel and Fort Neuf ; the 
others, viz. Fort Abraham, St. Salvador, &c., being aban¬ 
doned. They are very strong, of Venetian construction, but 
would require a vast number of men to man them. Sir A. 
Woodford has a fine pepper-tree in his garden ; his geraniums 
are superb. I told you that at Zante a man’s shop was full 
of expensive cherry-sticks for pipes, and argued thence that 
at least some of the people were well off. Now, I find, he has 
been in the practice of showing off this one stick, which he 
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bought years ago. This shows how cant,ions one should be in 
I’eeeivini^ the farts and inferences of travellers. The weather 
has beeix <lry an<l line since Tuesday. 

ban'll <vvij 7.— - IVry/ cold. There is a great deal of snow on 
tho Albjtnian mountnins. We std» oil last night, passing the 
eastern side of Ithaca, end now are making for Patras, where 
1 hojxi to present my letter trom ilowden to Sir John Prank I in. 
Tlu‘ Albanian mountains are said, one portion of them, to be 
a. Imndiaal miles oil' from (‘orfuyet they seem quite close. 
W ( , h. w l wild boar from Albania a,t (\>rfu. Turkeys are the 
principal fowl, and they an* brought from Albania, ; those which 
are ready fattened tor the table cost 3s. apiece, Ithaca wine 
has a g< >od deal td tlavour, a,nd not at. all heavy. It has grown 
upon 'mo. .1 have been much surprised at the cheapness of 
living at t-orfn. Wo have been making many inquiries to 
guide uk in our Sicilian expedition. The high road is fur™ 
nished with <‘\eellent. inns, hut we mean to diverge, and to 
live like gipsies. 

In tl in meant hue here are some versos for you. 1 

r JThe better portion didst, thou choose, (Jreat Heart, 

Thy Clod’s lb's!, choice, and pledge of (lentile grace! 

Faith’s truest tspe, he with uurullled face 
3 lore 11u* world's smile, and bade her slaves depart; 

Whether, a trader, with no trader’s art,, 

He Imys in (’anaan his lirst, resting-place, 

Or freely \iehh. deh Siddhn’s ample spa.ee, 

Or braves the reseue and the hat tie’s smart, 

Yet. scorns the heathen gifts of those he sa.vcd. 

O happy in their souls’ high solitude 
Who eomnume thus with (hid, and not, with earth, 

Amid the se< tilings of the. w ealt h-enslaved ! 

A ready piv\, as though in absent, mood 
They ealmh move, nor hear the unmanuered mirth. 2 

At ,svy6 / Jh'ct‘uil>rr 27, 1K3:2. 

1 Those poems that were 1 rameribed in the letters home are inserted 
in tho letters; but dies present, an insullieieut. idea, of t.ho impulse 
given to Mr. Newman’s mind b\ new scenes, witnessed iu freedom from 
bis accustomed studies and cares. In illustration, the names and dates 
of poems written in .December, but. not. inserted in tin* letters, are 
given. below: 

The Isles oft hr Sii <-nr. . Dee, Id The (\»urse of Truth . Dee. 21 

Absolut,ioi 1 . . « Dee. 1 I (Sleeplessness . . . Dee. 2d 

Memory. . . . Dee. Id 'The Ureek Fathers . Dee. 2S 

Pair Wore Is . . . Dee.. 17 The Witness , , „ Dee. 110 

Penance. ... Pee. 23 

2 Title, * Abraham,* 




To whom nor voice of friend nor pleasant scene 
Brings that on which the sadden’d heart can lean. 

Yea, the rich earth, garb’d in her daintiest dress 
Of light and joy, doth but the more oppress. 

Claiming responsive smiles and rapture high, 

Till, sick at heart, beyond the veil they fly, 

Seeking His Presence Who alone can bless. 

Such, in strange days, the -weapons of Heaven’s grace ; 
When, passing by the high-born Hebrew line, 

He forms the vessel of His vast design. 

Fatherless, homeless, reft of age and place, 

Severed from earth, and careless of its wreck, 

Born through long woe His rare Melchizedek. 1 

Corfu: January 5, 1833. 

January 10, 1833. 

We are now off Malta, and have had a swell which again 
caused sea-sickness. We came off Patras at night, so I lost 
Sir J. Pranldin. Next morning—the 8th—we saw the range 
of Arcadian mountains, and in the distance Parnassus. We 
landed at Zante. From the hill above the town there is a 
line view of the plain, where almost all our pudding currants 
are grown—a fiat of about ten miles, surrounded with hills, 
studded all over with houses, before each a square drying plot 
for the currants. So many are grown that the duty this last 
year on the exports was 95,0001. Sir J. Franklin has been 
off* Patras in his sloop for eighteen months, and neither he nor 
his crew have touched land once. What an imprisonment! 
King Otho was expected at Corfu to-day. 

I do so long to hear from you; there is just a chance of 
my hearing at Slalta by the packet that left London about the 
19th. I dream about you all, and that letters are brought 
me; but, when I begin to read, they are illegible, or I wake 
up, as if there were men trying to tell me and others preventing 
it. And the ship bells are so provokingly like the Oriel clock, 
that I fancy myself there. Whether my health is improved 
I cannot tell. I long for the fifteen days of peace in the 
Lazaret. This is my last day on the ‘Hermes.' How much 
have I seen in the course of five weeks ! Tell Williams lie 
may see my little poems to stimulate him. 


I saw thee once, and nought discerned 
For stranger to admire— 

A serious aspect, but it burned 
With no unearthly fire. 


1 * Melchizedek,’ 



And yet, it vexed my burdened breast,- 
And scared, I knew nut why, 

I saw once more, and awe-struck gazed 
On face, and form, and ail* ; 

God's living glory round thee blazed— 
A Saint— a Saint was there 1 

Off Zantr: January 8, 1833. 


banished the 1 rouse of sacred rest,, 

Amid a thoughtless throng 

At. length J heard its creed confessed, 
And knelt the Saints among. 

Artless his strain and unadorned, 

Who spoke On rust’s message there ; 

Hut what. at. homo l might have scorned, 
Now charmed my famished ear. 

Lord, grant, me this abiding grace, 

Thy Word and Sons to know; 

To pieree the veil on Moses’ face, 
Although his speech be slow ! 

At sra ; January 0, 1833. 


> If e’er I fall beneath Thy rod, 

As through life’s snares 1 go, 

Save mo from David’s lot, O God ! 

And choose Thyself the woe. 

How should I face Thy plagues ? which scare 
And haunt, and stun, until 
The heart, or sinks in mute despair 
Or names a random ill. 

If else then guide in David’s path, 

Who chose the holier pain ; 

Sat an and man are tools of wrath— 

An angel's scourge is gain. 

Off Malta: January 10, 1833. 

1 4 David Numbering the Peopled 
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/.,rna 'if :’n i 

, . . Only imauine my pirn muv nt bam, 1 ; in f In-,e plain 
1 was ill silent \\ older ; and e\«*r\ f hin", ’< * ■ ram 1 a iu 1 1 u*auI il 
and the mode of eoin e\anrr .neh that 1 < ouhl look mi u it lu 
slop and without fat iipfe. I had 1 lomer*. 'id) ,r\,' \‘ir« 
and Thucydides w it h tm\ ami : fiinr l \v,m pon ed hark to (h 
times, for e\ <*rvt Hiip*.; look.. imw jit t a ■ if <1 id tie a. M < at ttl a i 
cannot' change, . . . 

I havt' only told you part, f Ima-dt tin* mo A inf ere t iue 
our hitherto tour. \\ e ha \ c ..ecu t bbraiior, t ‘.dir, and \lde 
Tht‘ African mountain * an* mo -1 impo in , Tin tv arc ■ c\c 
tiersof t ht*m, t in' moid. di U ant he i n * ■; M nr.ut A f 1 i u hh’h i 
alongside of us Irom d au;;irr . to A’ mi .. ( K« r a:*a ii 

tlibraltar it rises 10,000 feet. Well did 1 lomer in the br<» 
nine of the ‘ t >d \ s.,r\ ’ speak of it a. atppml i n k *" the hc.u 
(as lm\ ini' /nov/MS Munis tii|HUo! 1 1. It It.* » ju .1 t ha I < tlhcf 
vou take tlte Mediterraneau a . the «'iv.it imiiv uf tin* ear 
and the skv strcteheil over it as a curtain. 


To ni:; Sls'I'I.i: ,11 \ti \t 

Lit J/o V t ■ ,/e, Id, I Add 

You u ill now recede my letter. only a . i n! e j \, d , ! I > 

over, I alia II put two info the p»* a hej e vJtnh \ mi *a i 1! no- 
about- March. I herd ft at once from tin. h* <n e nf m;. i 
prisonment, though l am templed to deia\, h*r m ; ham 
quite tired with writ hie, M \ dear Mot inr v. dl ix I 
<|oiue too mueh ; but. to one \\ ho ho . been rnipho in'' hi . m 
art iv ely for years, nothing is :»» w e.u i .ome a , dh-m , noth 
so irksome as dissipation. 1 a 1 sure urn, I fed mueh m 
comfortable now than when I \u . mi that re \!» dear 
which is the type of human life* and mm h h* .. •,n ied 

pri.son than in seem# sights. 

We seem to have narrowly missed v'Htihi' to Yipdi, : 
so on, perhaps, to Athens ; for Arddmemt Prntide h »d letf 
to Sir i 1. I lot ham, We,, ami l to (upturn Svduhtn m% w h*» 

* uy.s i.ddd. 


M 








cannot bring myself to regret wluit, nevertheless, I should 
have rejoiced in. 

The 1 1 mm's 1 left this place on Saturday last - the 12th_ 

and T saw it-go oil* with strange feelings. .1 had hoen seeimdy 
con voyccI in i(. for live weeks, during which time I had never 
onre slept ashore^. It. was a. kind of homo ; it had taken me 
up from Kngland, and ii. was going bark there. I shall never 
lake a voyage again. As it went oil*, 1 seemed more east upon 
tho \vorl<l than 1 over had been, and to be alone — no tie x*e- 
maining between Kngland and myself; nor any assignable 
path by whioli I. ran get bark. 

We are very comfortable', here. The weather has turned 
tine, having been unusually wot for throe months. We found 
tho samo complaints oil* the JMorca. At Ccrigo the glass had 
boon as low as It) 0 . At (lorfu our first two clays were unin¬ 
terrupted rain; the last five beautifully dear ; the last two 
very cold, almost', bit,lei*. When wo returned to Patras there 
had been ice. At. /ante, on tho contrary, nothing but rain. 
Patras is a liner climate than Xante that is, for agriculture. 
They arc', sure of two mouths 1 line weather just when the 
fruits are ripening. People frighten us with forebodings 
about the weather during our Sicilian expedition. They say 
hVbruary is the rainy month. The climate must be perfectly 
delightful, ibough hot, of course, in summer there. I am 
writing in a large room twenty feet, high, without furniture, 
opening into others her laager, and all the windows, which are 
easements, entirely open that is, in fact, 1 am sitting in the 
open air. The Hours are stone. We use a ‘fireplace at break¬ 
fast nan l dinner, for boiling eggs and heating our milk. I 
believe in the whole Lazaret there is but one fireplace beside 
our own. Wo burn olive wood. I assure you wo make oiir- 
sedves very comfortable. We feed well from an holed across 
the water. The tYoudes draw and paint.. I have hired a 
\ iolin, iuul, had as it. is, it. sounds grand in such spacious halls. 

I write verses, and gvt. up some Italian, and walk up and clown 
the rooms about an hour and a. half daily ; a,ml we have a boat, 
and art" allowed to go about, the 1 , harbour. 

This .Lazaret was built by the Knights for the Turks, and 
many a savage*, fellow, I. dan* say, has been here, but they leave 
no hme,o> behind them. "We haw*, four rooms besides a kitchen ; 
two facing the water j the farther of them wo do not use at 
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less Lazaretto , Malta 

own (as in Bucket’s time), and irresponsible to the civil power. 
How was "this to loo altered ? For a Catholic to violate the 
eights o£ the Church is a mortal sin, from which not oven the 
-bishop—no one but the Pope—can release him. Supposing, 
then, the King to make it law that the clergy should he sub¬ 
jected to the State courts, the execution of such a measure 
would, o£ course, rest with native magistrates ; let them then 
enforce it against a priest, and then go to their confessor. 
The priest cannot absolve them ; he has not the power : he 
can. do nothing without the Pope’s assent. This exemplifies 
the admirable system of the Papacy as an instrument of 
power. Accordingly, representations were made to the Pope 

-at that time Leo XII.— and, though he was considered 

strict in his adherence to the privileges of the Church, the 
Government managed to gain a continual dispensation for the 
Catholic magistrates here : and that thus the clergy are vir¬ 
tually subject to the State courts. This system of dispensa¬ 
tions is in force in Austria. 

There is another difficulty about the Bishop, who is under 
tlae Archbishop of Palermo ; for which reason, and also as 
claiming the suzerainete of Malta, the Iving of Kaples claims 
to appoint him. I believe this is not adjusted yet, though 
there is no dispute just now. The Maltese are a very indus¬ 
trious race—a contrast to the lonians. The most industrious 
servants at Corfu are Maltese. There was a plan some time 
since to relieve the place of its abundant population by send¬ 
ing them there; but, whether from the difference of religion 
or other cause, it did not answer. Malta increases by a 
thousand souls a yeai\ It has the largest population on the 
smallest territory of any place in the world—above 100 , 000 . 
Hir John S to dart said he had a plan for colonising them to 
IN’egropont. I suppose it would not do. 

January 23. 

We are just out of quarantine. We shall be in Malta 
ten days. llo not tell people, of course ; but we had myste¬ 
rious night visitants in the Lazaret, which have broken my 
slight’s rest, even worse than the sea, and have given me a 
cold. We can account for them to a certain point, but no 
further, a characteristic of most such stories. My companions 
both distinctly heard steps in room 4 about two o’clock of the 
night of the 17th and 18th. They are perfectly, convinced on 
the point 3 we are locked in. About the same time I dreamed 
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that a man came to mo (our servant T thought) and (old mo 
it wan only an hour from rising time, and an wo wort' going 
on a boat expedition next morning, I wished to be* punctual. 
I wan ko fully impressed with tin* reality of. it, that I lay 
awake for some time on my back, not thinking it- a dream, and 
have almost ever since* woke at that hemr anel fiine'ie*el it morn¬ 
ing [I e*e*rtuinly he*:irel steps about my bed). On talking it oven* 
in the meaning, we* recollected we* Intel he*ard noises before, 

On Sunday night hist, tin* 'JOth, I was awake'ueet by a noise 
in room - as l the night, so haul that 1 smih-tl to myself, and 
said : ‘ (hourly this is too e*iirthly to be* anything out of fho 
way.’ When it huel bee*n re'penfetl twice* at intervals, it struck 
mt* that someone might be* taking away Mr, Frourie’a edeets 
(who sleeps in a window of that menu), ami who was audibly 
fast asleep. Ho the* fourth time* it etevurml, l hallooed out 
* Who’s there *'!' nut! sat up in my !«*<! ready te> spring out 
A deep silence folio week anel I sat waiting a considerable time, 
and thus l caught my eolel, From that time* to the* time wo 
left I heard nothing. Now T must tell you that e»u the night 
of the 17th out* next door neighlmur left the (ai/nrct ulmut 
two o'clock and walkeel along tin* external gallery ; but the 
wall between our mom am l the* gal hay is ten feet thick. You 
may say the noises eutim from seam* strange tram.mi?«iem of 
sound ; or you may my that the e|immutiue island is hardly 
Christian ground. Anyhow, we cannot doubt. that evil spirits 
in some way or other an* always about, us ; and I had comfort 
in the feeling that, whatever was the need, ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary, I should have protection equal to it. 1 

1 Those who have heard Dr. Newman emivem** on the spiritual world 
.will recall the Lmprewdvtme*** and sincerity of mmieiion In ids manner. 
After his visit to Jtnmiw-on-Trent, <»rtol*er 0, isT-i, Kli *ub«th Mudey, 
writing to her brother, Dr. Mu/.U-y, touches on tins: - 

‘ One sens Unit Dr, Newman's great j*ower (and it came out on fhn 
ejiiesHon of modem miracles, spiritual manifestation?*, kt\) Is a certain 
viviti realisation of the mween, or rather that then* U an urmeen that 
you cannot see. “ How ram jample my wind. K or i s n«»t, natural to 
evil spirits t What is a grotesque manifestation to uh muy not he so to 
them. Witat do wo know aUmt an evil spirit ? M Tim word* wen 
nothing, but th(*rn was an Intensity of mtllwirimi in Ida faeu an he «dd 
them, of a reality atid of hi« Ignorance about It, that wan a key to mo 
m tsi the source of his Influence am r other*. The myht of belief in 
others Is next to sotting yourself; And men cling to It.’ 
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To ms Motiiku. 

Malta: January 2G, 1833. 

The weather has been unusually sovoro here. My cold 
caught in. the Lazaret ripened tho day I camo out of it into 
the most wretched cough. I c v ,ver rocolloct having, as hard as 
the stone walls, and far more tight than tho windows. This 
is Saturday, and we camo out on Wednesday morning, and all 
that while, with the excoption of one imprudence, I have been 
a close prisoner, nay, in my bodroom. Yestorday morning X 
was not up till twelve o’clock, an event unprecedented in my 
history, as far as memory goes. To-day I am much better, 
but not well. I have engaged an Italian niastor. 

I have soon St. John’s Church, and most magnificent it is. 
It is in tho same style as St. Poter’s ; in richness and exact¬ 
ness, minuteness and completeness of decoration, far exceeding 
anything I liavo over soon. I shall go to it once or twice 
more to got some more accurato notion of it. It is built with 
a nave with side aisles leading to separato chapels or altars, 
o.(j. tho Trench chapel, the Italian, tho Spanish. It is covorecl 
throughout with tho most costly marbles and with gilding ; a 
multitude of pictures--some very line—some statuary, splendid 
tapestries, and silver lamps and candlesticks of course. In tho 
Chapel of tho Communion are tho famous silver rails which 
were saved from the clutches of .Bonaparte by being painted 
to look likes wood ; ho took away tho gold rails. By this and 
similar acts tho .French haves made thomsolvos hated hero. 
The Knights of Ht, John (tho Baptist, not tho Evangelist) wore 
not allowed to leave away tlusir property, accordingly immense 
sums were available for religious weuks. It is said thoy 
brought from lthodes property to tho amount of 30O,OOCK a 
year. 

I have hitherto seem little of the (Irewk and Latin churches, 
but what T liavo seem lire's mo ‘ with groat admiration.’ I do 
not perceive that my opiniem has in any respect changoel 
about thenn ; but it is fearful to have boforo one’s eyes tho 
perversion of all tho best, the holiest, the most exalted feolings 
of human nature. Everything in St. John’s Church is admir¬ 
able, if it did not go too far ; it is a beautiful flower run to 
steed. I am impressed with a sad presentiment, as if tho gift 
of truth when once lost was lost for over. And so the Chris¬ 
tian worltl is gradually becoming barren and effoto, as land 
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which has been, worked, out and has become sand. We have i 

lasted longer than the South, but we too are going, as it would j 

seem. _ j 

As to the number of sects which have split off from the J 

Church, many of them have already ended in Socinianism and t 

heresy worse than any in Rome or Constantinople. All this f 

does not interfere with good men being in any Church, nor is 
there any proof that we have more than they, though if you ' 

cut away from us those who are in no sense Churchmen, :■ 

though called so, I think there are more in us, as far as , 

appearances go. By-the-bye, what answer do Protestants I 

make to the fact of the Greek Church invoking saints, over- j 

honouring the Virgin, and substituting ceremonies for a [ 

‘ reasonable service,’ which they say are the prophetic marks 
of Anti-Christ ? I do not see that the Romanists are more £ 

than advanced Greeks, the errors being the same, though less 
in degree in the latter. § 

I was speaking just now of the Maltese disliking the } 

French. They are said to like the Russians, as the Greeks ■ 

do ; but there is so much contradictory testimony. All agree 
that they are a very industrious race, being an exception to 
the general Mediterranean character; I suppose they are 
Arabs or Moors in great measure. Paul was Grand Master | 

of the Order, and I suppose the Russians narrowly missing 1 

getting the island, instead of us, their troops, which were to 
have co-operated with the English, being suddenly called off 
to act together with the French against us, they appointed 
wealthy men as commanders of their vessels in these parts, ! 

with orders to spend a good deal of money among the Maltese 
population. About five years ago they quite enriched the 
place. At present there is extreme poverty. We are told 
that, if any. other people were so distressed, there would be 
a mob of 4,000 or 5,000 starving men every morning at the 
Governor’s palace. 

I cannot help thinking how we have been favoured in the 
weather. The two packets which came out the two months 
before successively had uninterrupted bad weather. A 
steamer, which set out four days before us, damaged its 
engine, and put into Lisbon for three weeks, arriving here as 
we returned from Corfu. The brig that took out Lord Nugent 
also suffered. This is a most curious town: the people are 
very kind, and we overflow with invitations ; but somehow I 
do not like the place, though I have seen little of it. X shall 
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bo glad to lio quiet at Romo or Naples for a whilo. Rome ia 
the city of the Apostles, and a place to rest one’s foot in, 
whatever be the after-corruption. Wo si mil go almost by tlio 
track of St. Paul from Malta to Romo. 

January 27. 

Yesterday, in my solitude, I 'finished my Patriarchal 
Sonnets. I now havo completed fifty-four sots for Rose, 
and am not anxious to do any more; hut, when thoughts 
come into my head, it is impossible to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of fixing them. It is Sunday morning. I think of St. 
Mary’s and LLttlemoro. Wo do not know how groat our 
privileges are. All the quiet and calm connected with our 
services is ho beautiful in memory, and so soothing, after the 
sight of that most exciting religion which is around mo - 
statues of the Madonna and the Saints in the streets, ifec. &c.—- 
a more poetical but 110 b less jading stimulus than a pouring 
forth in a JBaptist chapel. How awful seems (to mo here) the 
crime of demolit ion in England ! All one can say of Whigs, 
Radicals, and the rest is, that they know not what they do. 
Archdeacon Froude has just forbidden my going to church on 
account of my cold. I have boon to church only once since 
1 left England. 

Many the. guileless years the Patriarch spent 
Blest in the wife a father’s foresight chose.; 

Many Hie prayers and gracious deeds which rose, 

Daily thank-offerings, from his pilgrim tout. 

Yet. these, though written in the heavens, arc rent 
From out 1 ruth's lower roli, which sternly shows 
But one su<l trespass at his history's close 
■Father's, son’s, mother’s, and its punishment. 

Not in their brightness, hut. their earthly stains 
Are the trim Heed vouchsafed to earthly eyes. 

Kin can road sin, hut dimly Hoans high grace; 

Ho wo move heavenward with averted faoo, 

Heaved into faith by warning of sin’s pains; 

And saints are lowered that the world may vino. 1 

Valletta : January 23, 1H33. 


O specious sin and Hutan’s subtle snare, 

That, urges sore each gentlest, meekest heart 

When its kind thoughts are crushed and its wounds smart, 
World-sick to turn within, and imago there 


1 Isaac,’ 
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Some idol dream to lull the throbbing care! 

So felt reft Israel when he fain would part 
With living friends ; and called on memory’s art 
To raise the dead and soothe him by despair. 

Nor err they not, although that image be 
God’s own; nor to the dead their thoughts be given, 
Earth-hating sure, but yet of earth enthralled ; 

Eor who dare sit at home and wait to see 
High Heaven descend, when man from self is called 
Up through this thwarting outward world to Heaven 


0 purest semblance of the Eternal Son! 

Who dwelt in thee, as in some blessed shrine, 

To draw hearts after thee, and make them thine; 
Not parent only by that light was won, 

And brethren crouch’d who had in. wrath begun, 
But heathen pomp abased her at the sign 
Of a hid God, and drank the sound divine 
Till a king heard, and all thou bad’st was done. 
Then was fulfill’d Nature’s dim augury, 

That ‘ Wisdom, clad in visible form, would bo 
So fair that all must lovo and bow the knee ’; 
Lest it might seem, what time the Substance came. 
Truth lack’d a sceptre, when it but laid by 
Its beaming front, and bore a willing shame. 5 
Lazaret , Malta: January 20, 1833. 


Latest bom of Jesse’s race. 

Wonder lights thy bashful face, 

While the Prophet’s gifted oil 
Seals thee for a path of toil. 

We, thy angels, circling round thee, 
Ne’er shall find thee as wo found thee 
When thy faith first brought us near 
In thy lion-fight severe. 

Go I and mid thy flocks awhile 
At thy doom of greatness smile ; 

Bold to bear God’s heaviest load, 

Dimly guessing of the road— 

Eocky road, and scarce ascended, 
Though thy foot be angel tended. 

Two-fold praise thou shalt attain, 

In royal court and battle plain ; 

Then comes heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted home, and lonelinoss; 

Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied faith, and guilt, and woo; 
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Jjoflicst aims by earth rlolilcd, 

(j loams of wisdom sin-beguiled. 

Sated power’s iynumio mood, 

Counsels shared with men of blood, 

Sa<l suc.tui.ss, parcel nl tears, 

Anti a dreary gild of years. 

Strange, t hat guilt less 1'ue.e and form 
y’o ln.vish on the scarring storm 1 
yid. we lake thee in thy blindness, 

And we buitefc theo in kindness: 

.1 jitlle chary of tliy fame, 

J.) lint, unborn limy bless or blamo; 

Bub wo mould theo for tho root; 

OL* man’s promised healing Fruit; 

And wo mould tlioo lionoo to rise, 

A« our brother, to the skies. 1 

Zazarot, Malta,: January 18, 1833. 

January 28. 

I am properly taken at my word. I havo boon sighing 
for rest and qtiiob. This is the sixth day sinoo I loft the 
‘ .Lazaret 5 ; and X have hardly soon or spoken to anyone. Tho 
Proudes dine out ovory day, and arc out all tho morning of 
eourso. Tho two last clays they have boon on a visit to a 
friend [I wished unci insisted on their doing all this]. Last 
night 1 put a blister on my chest, and, never having had one 
on before'., you may fancy my awkwardness in taking it oft* and 
(Lessing the place of it this morning. I ought to havo hud 
four hands. Our servant was with tho Provides, unci tho 
people of tho house are so dirty, cheating, ancl ignorant of 
Knglisli, that they make a mistake whatever is told thorn. 
Newer was such a take-in as this place : wo wore recommended 
to go olsowlioro. Well, I am sob upon a solitary life, and 
therefore ought to have experience wlmt it is; nor eld I repont. 
Hut oven St. Paul had his ministers. I have sent to tho 
library and got ‘ Marriago ’ to read 1 1 >on’t smile —this juxta¬ 
position, is quite accidental. You are continually in my 
thoughts, of course. 1 know what kinehuws I should havo at 
home ; and it in no new feeling with me, only now for the 
first time brought out, tliat I do nob fool this so much as I 
ought. Thank Clod, my spirits have not failed me once. 
They used, when. I was solitary, but I am callous now. 
Last night, as X put on my blister, I reflected it was just a 
week since I caught my cold at the Lazaret by speaking to a 
ghost. I wonder how long 1 shall last without any friend 
‘ « The Call of David.' 
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.about mo. Scripture so clearly seems to mark out that we 
should not be literally solitary. The Apostles were sent two 
and two, and had their attendants, so I suppose I should 
soon fail. I am glad Frank [in Persia] has the comfort of 
friends about him. 

February 2. 

Since I wrote, Dr. Davy (to whom wc had letters through 
Mr. Hawkins among others) has recommended me a simplo 
remedy, which has almost,, if not entirely, cured my cough— 
fifty drops of antimonial wine three times a day. My morn¬ 
ing dose has made me feel not qualmish but languid till break¬ 
fast-time, but otherwise I have had no inconvenience from the 
l-emedy at all, and it is wonderfully efficacious. 

February 14. 

Just arrived at Naples. I am quite well, as if I had never 
had a cough. We have seen Egesta, Palermo, and Messina. 

To his Sister Harriett. 

Naples: February 16, 1833. 

Our two days’ impression of Naples is very unfavourable. 
We find a climate variable, capricious, bleak, stormy, and 
miserable ; moreover, tlic streets overrun with mud and water, 
not dripping, but pouring from the houses. We find everyone 
we come in contact with—custom-house officers, shopmen, 
and populace—thieves and cheats, having been subjected, 
every step we have taken, to all sorts of provoking imposi¬ 
tions. We find such despicable frivolity, so connected with 
religious observances, as to give the city a pagan character. 
I am in vain trying to find out whether there are any letters 
from you to me at the post-office. They are so careless that 
some persons have been kept from their letters before now for 
five weeks, and yet I do not know what other direction to 
give you than Naples. We shall stay here about a fortnight. 
I got my Mother’s letter yesterday from the Neales. My 
present notion is to get Edward Neale to go through Sicily 
with me in April. The Froudes have decided on giving up 
Sicily and going home by the Rhine. 

Well, we left Malta on the 7th. Its climate is uncertain 
and stormy in winter, though more than usually so this 
season. Some days, after we left the ‘ Lazaret,’ were piercingly 
cold. Dr. Davy told me there was an endless passage of 
wind from Africa to Europe during the winter, and that the 
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baromolor was always very unsettled. I was confined to my 
room nearly tho whole fortnight wo woro out of quarantine. 
Tlio Neapolitan steamer came (on Monday the 4 th) just as I 
was getting quite well of my cough. On Tuesday X went to 
St. Paul's J>uy hy water ; and this expedition, with walking 
a little about the streets, is all X huvo soon of Malta. Tim 
house's are superb. They are great palaces. Tho Knights 
spent their money in houses and fortifications. Tho houses in 
Messina, Palermo and hero are very splendid, but they are 
inhabited in Hours; whereas in Malta one man—say Dr. Davy 
- has the whole house, with its square court within, galleries, 
ti’o. Tht' rooms are magnificently lofty, and every part of 
stone. The streets are straight, and at right angles to each 
other; tho fortifications prodigious in point of size and extent, 
hut not worth much in a military point of viow, each Grand 
Master adding to his predecessor's work without unity of plan 
or uso for modern purposes. Mb. John’s Church properly be¬ 
longed to the Government, and might have boon made tho 
Protestant Church, as it was built hy the Knights, and not 
part c>£ tho island’s Church property ; hut, hy mismanagement, 
it was given to tho Romanists, or perhaps it was impossible 
for us to do otherwise. The present Protestant chapel is 
insufficient to contain move than the chief English families; 
the multitude of English being left to either total neglect of 
religious observance, or to the Jtoman Catholic priests, or the 
’Wesleyaus, as the ease may bo. 

I forget what opinion .1. gave about the attachment of tho 
Maltose to tho English ; our final and confirmed opinion was 
that they do not like us. England has laid a heavy corn tax 
on them, which gulls them much; 120,000/. is thus raised, 
which is profusely laid out in quasi-sinecures, and, after all, a 
balance is transmitted to England. Few Maltese are put into 
any posts of importance, it is urged, on the other hand, that 
responsible men, Englishmen of wealth, must he put into places 
which yet it is confessed none hut Maltose deputies can execute. 
Mo much about Malta. 

We loft Malta on hoard tho ‘ Francisco, 5 a Glasgow-built 
steamer beautifully appointed, with passengers to the number 
of seventy or eighty, who lmd come from Naples to see the 
island. There was Prince Galitzin, and the wife of the 
Governor of Wallachia and Moldavia, and counts and princes 
numberless, who spat about deck and cabin without any con¬ 
cern, Poles, Russians, Gormans, Fronch. The only gentlornon- 
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like men were the princes of Rohan , 1 Carlists, who prose¬ 
cuted Madame de Feucheres last year. The elder one was a 
sedate'and pleasingly-mannered man, with a countenance like 
Henri IV. Our voyage was singularly prosperous—a calm sea 
and a warm atmosphere. Wo got to Messina in twenty-four 
hours, and landing at one in the morning, encountered the 
misery of custorn-house officers for the first time, and a strango 
language (it was our first foreign ground), and unluckily as we 
landed it began to rain copiously. We were two days at 
Messina, and starting thence on Saturday evening (last) arrived 
at Palermo early Sunday morning. There the steamer stayed 
two days 3 on Wednesday morning we left Palermo and arrived 
here with a swift passage in twenty hours on Thursday. Thus 
I give our itinerary before speaking of Sicily. 

Little as I have seen of Sicily, it has filled me with inex¬ 
pressible delight and (in spite of dirt and other inconveniences) 
I am drawn to it as by a loadstone. The chief sight has been 
Egesta (Segesta), its ruins with its temple. O wonderful 
sight! full of tire most strange pleasure—strange from the 
position of the town, its awful desolateness, the beauty of 
the scenery, rich even in winter, its historical recollections 
by contrast with the misery of the population, the depth of 
squalidness and brutality by which it is surrounded. It has 
been a day in my life to have seen Egesta. Erom the moment 
I saw Sicily I kept saying to myself, ‘ This is that Sicily ’3 but 
I must stop if I am to find room in this letter for Messina 
and Palermo, though really my mind goes back to the recollec¬ 
tions of last Monday and Tuesday, as one smells again and 
again at a sweet flower. 

1 The following passage is from a letter of Miss Frcrc’s, pp. 241-242 
in Sir Bartle Frere’s Memoir of the Right Hon. John Hookham Frcre. 
It is written from Malta, Feb. 11, 1833 :— 

‘ These two Frenchmen (great people, they had boon in the steam or 
with ns, Rohans, I think), of finished manners, like the very best stylo 
of English breeding, made a pleasant contrast with our three English 
strangers, Archdeacon Froude, his son, and another clei’gyman, their 
friend, who have a becoming simplicity and placidity of deportment, 
very agreeable also. We were sorry at their going, just as we found 
out that we liked them. The son, on whose account they are travelling, 
is quite well ; but the friend, Mr. Newman of Oriel, was confined with 
some ailment of his chest. My brother had some good talk with him 
one morning, and would have liked to introduce his Aristophanes to 
him, had there been fair opportunity. The brother of this Mr. Nowmau 
is a young man of great promise who has left the fairest prospect of 
advancement in England to go a missionary to Persia,’ 
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February 17. 

Another day of pouring rain, and a miserable seiroceo, 
howling as at Corfu. The wretches at tho post-ottice, to whom 
I have boon live times, and most of tho times by their own 
appointment, have not yet examined whether there are any 
loiters due to mo from you, though I cannot doubt thoro are. 
Well, for my narrative : -When we rose on the Friday morn¬ 
ing, the Kth, Hicily laid alongside us in mist, Etna invisible, at 
least its top. As we approached tho coast, wo saw a vast 
number of ridges running up tho country, steep, sharp, and 
covered with olives and vines, every now and then a sand- 
courso into tho sea, tho hod of njinmara or torrent. Wo woro 
oft* Taormini: Italy on tho other side in mist. Wo landed by 
about ton o’clock, and having so many on board, had a diffi¬ 
culty in getting lodged. In spite of the threatening weather, 
we walked up a high hill, 2,000 feet (tho next day was beauti¬ 
ful), and I saw at my foot the (Straits of Messina, with Scylla 
and Charybdis and the lino coast of Calabria, with Hoggin. 
Charybdis is now tho si to of tho Mole, and consists of little 
whirlpools, which in consequence liavo spent themselves. But 
both it and Scylla aro still dangerous for small sailing vessels, 
which, getting into tho current from tho one, are sont forward 
upon the other. 

Wo went into many of tho churches both hero and at 
Palermo, and saw somewhat of tlu> Homan service, which is 
loss reverent than the (hook, being far more public. There is 
no screen, the. high allar is in sight. Palermo is a far richer 
and liner place than Messina 3 some of the churches are magni- 
lieont. It is a beautiful city, and contains 11)0,000 inhabitants. 
It lies in a splendid bay of bold mountains, snow-capped in 
part. On the extreme right as you enter is M'onto Pellegrino, 
winch in ancient times, T think, Amilcar held for three years 
against the Homans. Tho whole scenery is wild and fearful, 
with a very rich valley lying at the foot of it, in which tho 
city is placed. Far cm the loft you see Etna, a mass of white 
with a small cloud above its summit. Tho city mainly con¬ 
sists of two streets intersecting each other at right anglos, and 
one of them perhaps a mile long. The houses aro very lino ; 
numerous convents, which run along tho upper floors—shops, 
&o., being below. There is a splendid promonndo running 
along tho water’s edge. It was tho carnival time, and tho 
main streets woro thronged with people as full as London, 
Fancy this at the length of a mile. TI 10 Beggars woro incredibly 
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importunate, thrusting their hands into unek face and keep, 
irig them thorn for several hundred yards, till they enmo to 
the end of their beat, when others succeeded thorn. They 
have a miserable whine, in nil parti of the inland that we have 
neon, so as to make one quite nervous. The streets art* filthy 
beyond expression, and the mixture of great non* with littleness 
i« strange to an Hnglkhman, They are paved side to side 
with flags ; there is no fmitway. At Naples they are not. so 
filthy us in Sicily, and tin 4 beggars less troublesome, but the 
boys at Naples are thieves. f'Youde has already hist a hand¬ 
kerchief, ami I have had one half pulled out of my poeket, and 
have caught one or two boys peeping into it. 

We tlined last Tuesday at Palermo with Mr. Ingham, one 
of the principal British merchants, and yesterday (at Naples) 
with Molierlv's brother in law, Mr. Bennett, the chaplain here, 
I ought to give you an account of an Italian dinner as we first 
became acquainted with if on hoard the steamer, after waiting 
till we were very hungry. First a course of cheese, pickles, 
anchovies, raw nausages of mules flesh then jump, then Home 
ladled meat, then fish, then cauliflower, then a tow 1 ; laitly, 
pastry with dcHHert. You are never lieljwd twice, f see now 
the moaning of the Knglkh phrase, ‘cut ami rmim again.' Yet 
aomeiimes, as at Mr. InghamVt, this dinner becomes quite 
superb. All over tin 4 Smith, according to our experience, after 
two or three glasses of wine, the cloth not being removed, 
coffee (one small cup) in brought In, winch k followed by kouio 
liqueur, and so the entertainment ends. 


To 1IIH HtSTEK JkMIMA. 

Xttplm ; 10, iKflfl. 

Wo have fallen on bad weather at Naples. The lawks tell 
us that a perpetual spring is here ; hut more piercing winds, 
and more raw, wretched rains, 1 have scarcely ever f*dt. For 
invalids the place is emphatically lirnl; especially when they 
den’t nee tins barm of linen wet from tin* wash. But yesterday, 
when we went to Baiie, was a magnificent {lay. On*Thursday 
overling we went to the (){wm. In spite m my rtmmm inp, 
which I continue to think sound, T felt m great a repugnoneo 
to going, that, had 1 lmen alone, I should not havo gone. 
There was nothing there to offend me, however, more titan 
that the whole city offends mo. It is a frivolous, dissipated 
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placo. This is carnival time, and all sorts of silly saturnalia 
between King and people are going on. Religion is turned 
into a mere occasion of worldly gaiety—as in the history of 
the Israelites—and tho sooner wo arc out of so bad a place 
the better. And now I shall leave montion of Naples, which 
oven in its scenery much disappoints me, after tho glorious 
Sicily and tho majestical bay of Palermo. 

That bay is, in my eyes, far liner than that of Naples. It 
is not to tho purpose', that wo have had bad weather here, for 
I am speaking of outlines. Tho bay of Naples is partly sur¬ 
rounded by lumpish dill's. In Palermo you have a theatre of 
the most graceful mountains. Hero is tho difference botwoon 
Sicily and Greece. As-far as tho drawings I. hnvo soon, and 
my oxporionco, such as it is, confirms thorn, in Greece the view 
is choked up with mountains ; you cannot move for thorn. 
Rut in Sicily you have amplo plains, 1 and the high ground 
rises out of them at its ease, calmly, and with olbow-room. 
This is tho boauty of tho bay of Palermo ; but other influences 
como in. to movo mo. I saw tho most interesting (profane) 
country after Egypt; and its history—beginning with tho 
highest antiquity—unites in. duo timo both with tho Greek 
history and tho Roman. It was tho themo of almost every 
poet and every historian, and the remains in it of the past arc 
of an earlier antiquity and mores perfect than thoso of other 
countries. Anti now it lies in desolation under a had Govern¬ 
ment. Not tricked out in tho vanities of modern times, but 
jus if in mourning, yet beautiful as over. Thoso thoughts 
suggested the following sonnet: 

Why, wedded to llie Lord, still yearn h my heart 
Upon these! scenes of ancient, heathen Caine? 

Yet legend hour, nnd voice of bard that came 
lUxlng my restless youth with its sweet art, 

And shades of powor, and those who Imre their part 
In the mad deeds that set. the world in (iamo, 

Ho fret my memory here.— All 1 is it hlamo 
That from my eyes tho tear is fain to start 1 


1 Tho following comparison illustrates tho ground of that harmony 
with Mr. Newman’s nature which so alt meted him to Hicilitm scenery. 
Writing to his sister, J. CL M„ in 18-17, lie says : 

* In myself 1 like an extensive view with tracts bold and barren in 
it. Much as Beethoven’a music seems to represent.’ 

VOL. I. & 
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Kay, from no fount impure the«e drops nri*e; 

Tts but the sympathy with Adam's racn 
Which in each brother's history read* it •< own. 

Bo let the oHlT* end sea* of this fair pineo 
Bo named man's tomb and splendid record stone, 

High hopo pride-stained, tin* cnurm without tin* pri/ed 
Jft'XHina: Fchritnru I), 18 . 1 . 1 , 

At. Palermo the wife of tin* (hivernor of Moldavia ami 
Wftllaehia look the whole town. After being boxed about 
from plum to plums wo eoutrivedlo mourn two rooms, which 
wo pronouum! to 1 m* unbearably tilt by. lint it. is untouishing 
how our atamlard fulls in tlieMi parts. On our rot urn from 
Kgostn wo pronouneed thorn to 1«\ ‘after all, very fair ajuirt- 
uiontH.’ Wo got into thorn by ton or olovoit on Sum lay. 

Thai night wo wont to betl early, run! were railed at throo 
next morning to rommrnro our journey to Kgentn, for wo worn 
resolved in mnko the uuw4 of our timo, the ve-.ee l starting on 
Wednesday morning for Naples, Ity four wo worn off. A 
travelling carriage, drawn by three mules with India, a driver 
and htH boy behind, and a. > errant hired m n guide fur throo 
days, funned our art out. We atop in the town at a enfu fur 
something wann in the shajs* of oolite, for we have a jtmrnoy 
of forty-throe miles Itofum us over a eold mountain country*; 
and then eight or nine miles to and fm on mules U-fnre wo 
were to eat or drink again. A morsel of bread was our i»olu 
breakfast. The reveller.** were returning home from the grand 
masquerade an we recommenced our journey, t he unde 1 h4Im ring¬ 
ing and nlinking in tlio dark, till we nuno to the suburbs, aml 
began our long ament of twelve miles. What a wonderful 
prtwpoefc broke on m with the day wild, grey, barren emi- 
nonees tw«ed alxmt, many with their heads rut nil’ by clout U, 
othora lighted up by the «un 1 Then we detrended into a 
Htupemhma valley, a sheer tleamtt of mok on eaeh side of us, 
of perluqw a thousand feet, meeting at an acute angle, and tint 
road then cut on one of them, Then followed n riehlv fertile 
plain, largo every way, full of olivm, corn, vines, with towns 
Interspersed, the hay of Casteba-mare iamnding it,around which 
bold and IwmutlM mountains war them who.*. After |«»ing 
through one town we came to Seala di I’nrteidro, where wo 
changed home**, and »n.mmn to Almttio, thence to t MIntulijul, 
which ended our drive, by half*past one. I now la-gin to un¬ 
derstand how Hictly wiw a corn country, not merely in vales and 
plains, hut up slopes of long hills which are cultivated up to 
the top, and in tin* mitkfc of rook* and precipitous descents. 

* ‘ Messina,' 
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I recommended a .slight ‘refection/ as Lady Margaret 
would say, before starting on our mules ; so, after air egg or 
two, wo sot off for the Temple, which is four miles off, and 
which came in sight suddenly, after wo had advanced about a 
mile. Oh that I could tell you ouo quarter what I have to 
say about it! First, the surrounding scene on approaching it 
is a rich valley—now, don’t fancy valleys and hills as in 
England ; it is all depth and height, nothing lumpish—and 
oven at this season, the colouring is rich. Wo went through 
groves of olive and prickly pear, and by orange orchards till 
wo came to a steep hill covered with ruins. Wo wound up 
the ascent---once doubtless a regular road to the city gate— 
and, on surmounting the brow, we saw what wo had seen at a 
distance (and what wo saw also afterwards at the end of a 
lung valley on leaving the plain of Castol-a-niare for Palermo), 
the Temple. Mere the desolation was a striking contrast to 
the richness of the valley we had been passing. The hill on 
which wo stood was covered with ruins, especially of a theatre. 
Opposite to it, a precipitous rock started out of the ravine 
below. On the hill beyond it there wore, as on our lull, ruins ; 
and we conjectured they might mark the site of the Greek 
town, hut on the circular hill thero was nothing but a single 
Temple. Such was the genius of ancient Greek worship— 
grand in the midst of error, simple and unadorned in its 
architecture : it eh use some elevated spot, and fixed thero its 
solitary witness, where it could nob he hid. I believe it is tho 
most porfect building remaining anywhoro—Doric—six gigan¬ 
tic pillars before and behind, twelve in length, no roof. Its 
history is unknown. The temples of later and classical times 
have vanished—tho whole place is ono ruin, except this in tho 
waste of solitude. A shephord’s hut is near, and a sort of 
farmyard —a number of eager dogH—a few rude intrusive men, 
who would have robbed us, I fancy, had they dared. On tho 
hill on which the theatro stood was a Ravage-looking bull, 
prowling amid the ruins. Mountains around and Eryx in tho 
tlistanoo. Tho post and the present 1 Once those hills wore 
full of life 1 1 began to understand what Scripture moans 

when speaking of lofty cities vaunting in tho security of their 
strongholds. What a great but ungodly sight was this place 
in its glory ! and then its history j to say nothing of Virgil’s 
fictions. More it was that Nicias came ; this was the ally of 
Athens ; what a strange place t How did people tako it into 
their heads to plant themselves hero? At length wo turned 
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about, and got back to Calatafinn by h\x o clock. And now I 
ought to tell you about Calatafimi and tbo towns wo parsed 
through to got there, in order to complete the picture, but I 
have not done it and cannot. 

I send two songs <t la mode dr Walter Ncutt, 

When mirth is full and fret', 

Homo sudden gloom shall Ins; 

When haughty power mounts high, 

Thu Watcher's axe is nigh. 

All growth has hound ; when greatest, found 
It hastes to die, 

Wlum the rirh town, that long 
Una lain its huts among, 

Hears its new structures vast, 

And vaunts, it shall not last! 

Bright tints that shine are hut a sign 
Of summer past, 

And when thine eyo surveys, 

With fond adoring gtuo 

And yearning heart, thy friend,— 

Love to its grave doth tend. 

All gifts below, save Truth, hut grow 
Towards an etui . 1 
Valletta: January 30, 1833. 


When Heaven sends sorrow, 

Warnings go first, 

Lest it should hurst 
With fit mining might 
On souls too bright 
To fear the morrow, 

Can science Ikmt us 
To the hid springs 
Of human tldnp t 
Why may not dream 
Or thought’s day gleam 
Startle, yet cheer us / 

Are such thoughts fetters, 

While Faith disowns 
Dread of earth’s tones, 

Becks but Heaven’s call, 

And on the wall 
Heads but Heaven’s letters?* 

Between Calatafimi and Palermo: February 12, 1833, 
1 ' Prosperity.’ * * Warning*.’ 
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To ma Mother. 


February 28, 1833. 

Wo leave Naples for Romo to-morrow morning. You 
may sow! mo letters diverted, either to Naples, to Mr. Oates, 
70 Vicolo Emldo, or to Rome, till just after tho Oriel elec¬ 
tion, which is April 12 j a letter will get to me by May 2 
at Rome or Naples on my roturn (please God) from Sicily 
homeward. .1 supposo I shall got to England by the begin¬ 
ning of June. 

We returnod yesterday from Prestum. We have not 
achieved Yosuvius. To return to Sicily. 

I left Jemima without an account of tho condition of tho 
lower classes in Sicily. I will now give you a traveller’s de¬ 
scription, which is proverbially superficial. The mixture of 
grandeur and dirt in the towns is indescribable, and to 
an Englishman incomprehensible. There, at Naples and at 
Palermo and Messina, tho beggars aro fearful, both in their 
appearauco and their importunity. One fellow at Messina 
stuck by us for two hours. At Palermo they have beats ; 
here at Naples their horribleness has most struck me : at 
Palermo their dirt and squalidness. Oh, the miserable 
creatures wo saw in Sicily ! I never knew what human 
suffering was before. Children and youths who look as if 
they did not know what fresh air was, though they must havo 
had it in plenty—well, what water was-—with features sunk, 
contracted with perpetual dirt, as if dirt was their food. Tho 
towns of Parlonieo and Alcamo are masses of filth; the street 
is a pool; but Calatafimi, where we slept!-—I dure not men¬ 
tion facts. Suffice it to say, wo found the poor children of tho 
house slept in holes dug into the wall, which smelt not like a 
dog-kennel, but like a wild beast’s cage, almost overpowering 
ua in the room upstairs. I havo no sleep all night from 
insects of prey ; but this was a slight evil. The misery is 
increased from the custom of having tho stable on the ground 
floor and the kitchen on the first. Tho dwelling is on the 
second floor. Yet it is pleasing to discern a better seeming 
class amid tho misery ; oven at Alcamo there wore tidy clean- 
looking women, and outside tho towns much washing was 
going on. A great number of the Sicilians and Calabrians 
we havo seen aro a striking and bright-looking race—regular 
features and very intelligent. Sparkling eyes, brownish skins, 
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and rod heaUhy-hmkmg checks. At Amalfi yesterday we 
wore quite delighted with them, 

Tho state of the Church in deplorable. It. acem* as if 
Hatan was lot out. of prison to range the whole earth again. 
Ah far na our little experience goes, everything seems to 
confirm the notion received anion,; ourselves of the priest¬ 
hood, while on the other hand the (‘hureh is stripped of 
ite temporalities and redueed to dRtres-t, Tin* churches at 
Messina and 1‘almero an 1 superb, and there is a fine church 
at Monreale, wliieh is the see of the Primate (there an*, 
jverhaps, ten wen in the island). It i# worth 10,000/, a year, 
but the present bishop compounds with tluvernment for 2,000/. 

X think t heard that, originally the Sicilian Churrlt was ex¬ 
pected to support the poor, but that the bishopi comjwunrled 
for this by giving a certain sum to (m\eminent, which is now 
spent in paying Uovenmient pen-dons, We have just, heard 
of the Irish Church Uefornt Hill. Well done ! my blind 
Premier, confiscate and rob, till, like Samson, you pull down 
tho Political Structure on your own head ! At Naph*s tho 
poverty of the Church is deplorable, All its prn|nn*ty wo 
are told in lost. The grandfather of the present King, the 
Lamrtmi king, began the confiscation ; the French completed 
it Thus these countries have the evils of IVntextnntism 
without iti advantages - that is, Anglican I’roteatnntwm ; for 
there are no advantages* whether in Hchbtu like Diswent, or 
Soelnianmu inch m (leneva's, Hut here, ton, they have 
infidelity and profanenoxH, an if the whole world (Western) were 
tending towards some dreadful crmis. I begin to hope that 
England after all ia to bo the * Rand of Saints 1 in this dark 
hour, and her Church tho salt of tho earth. We mot in the 
steamer an American who was a |K»mf*«iis man, and yet wo 
contracted a kind of affection for him. He was an KpiHco|Hiliau, 
and had better principles far than one commonly meets with 
in England, and a docile mind. We are quite worry to have 
lost sight of him. Ia tho American Church hi nerve any 
purpose in the Divine scheme 1 I begin to inquire whether 
the Revelations do not relate to tho Eurtqienn workl only, or 
Roman Empire, so that iw ages of time may be Mummed up 
in the first versos of Genesis, and the history cummeneea only 
with the creation of man, so the prophesy may end with tho 
history of Christianity in the Roman Empire, and iti fortunes 
in Amorim or China may be summed up obscurely in a few 
concluding sentences; if to one would almost expect some 
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fresh prophecy to bo given when tho end of the European 
poriod comes. I should add wo afterwards found out that our 
good friend belonged to the Wesleyan Episcopalians. To 
return, doubtless there are God’s saints hore, and perhaps 
brightor ones than with us. We heard of one man—at Messina, 
J think -who, while bearing his witness against tho prolligaey 
of the priesthood, rigidly attends Mass, and, on being asked 
why, answered that tho altar is above the priost, and that God 
can bless 11 is own ordinances, in spite of tho instruments 
bcung base. This seems very fine, but the majority of tho 
laity who think, run into intidolity. The priests have lost 
inlluonco exceedingly since the poaco. The Eronch Revolution 
and Empire seem to have generated a plague, which is slowly 
working its way ovory whore. At Malta we heard the same, 
and at Corfu. 

I have boon asking myself what tho espeoial boaufcy of 
Naples (that is tho Bay) is, and why we are disappointed with 
it, which wo continue to bo. Now its fame seems to arise, 
first, from tho mountains and high hills scattered round it, 
and next from the beauty of the colouring. Now, as to the 
second point, we have not seen this by reason of tho season. 
I can fully believe that in fino weather tho painting of the 
scone is enchanting, and am convinced that the colours are 
almost different in kind from anything wo havo in England. 
But this I heliovo is the ease with Corfu too, and in fact I 
think that Corfu had spoilt us for Naples. As to tho first 
point, tho land outline is certainly fine, especially Vesuvius, a 
graceful object on tho loft, and the islands. Add to thoso a 
grand expanse of water, calm, and dark bluo—what can he 
finer? Nothing, to thoso who havo not seen Corfu. Tho 
panorama there is far grainier and more varied. Tho town 
itself contains two picturesque rocks. Naplos is surrounded hy 
lumpish olifTa like bolsters. Vesuvius indeed is perfect in its 
way as a beautiful object, but cannot compare in grandeur 
with the San Halvadoro range at Corfu, which is a long ridge 
as high as Vesuvius, and is taken up hy tho Albanian moun¬ 
tains, some of whioh, 100 miles off, are little inferior in height 
to the Alps. Whereas the Salerno range, striking as it is, is at 
tho highest point not above 4,000 foot. Then at Corfu you 
have inland seas, and hills covered with olive-trees far finer in 
shape and size than anything I havo found here or in Sicily, 
and tho beautiful cypress, which I have seen nowhere else. Ho 
that wo havo come to tho conclusion'that Naples is a watering- 
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place with watering-place .scenery, and \\ ill be admired ehiofly 
by watering-place people ; with ti delightful climate in its 
Reason a place for animal gratification and us such chosen 
by the luxurious Romans wlm, tired with the heat of Rome, 
made Bairn their Brighton. Vie have seen the villas of 
LumilluM, (hccro, ('a'.sir, We., which skirted it s coast, ; there am 
the ruins of numberless others rill along trotu .Miseuum to 
Bommli, to Pompeii, Ac. But if we want real beauty, not 
mere luxury, we must, cross to the other side of the Salerno 
ratine, and see Salerno itself, Yietrt, ('etara, Mitmri, Maiori, 
Atraui, and Amalfi. 

Wo hurt' seen the Ijike Averuu*, the Sibyl's grotto, ami 
(lullin', and eaten oysters at Kusnro. 

Wo have boon to Pompeii amt Herculaneum wonderful 
nights 1 and had a prosperous expedition to Pactum, where 
tho temple exceeded my expectation, 

iitanc .* March ,1. 

We arrived hero wife yesterday e\ cuing after a tiresome 

journey, 

Wo have just heard Mr. Ik, the chaplain here, a per¬ 
fect watering-place preacher, semi evangelical. Mr. Bennett, 
at Naples, is an accomplished man ; has travelled much, 
speaks various languages, and is Hlieral ; he a ill 1m» a great 
loss to the chapel there. 

This is a wonderful place the tint city, mind, which I 
have ever much praised. We wore at St. Peter's yesterday. 
It is of a prodigious sire. Every thing is mi bright and clean, 
anil the Sunday kept m decorously. 

To Itw StHTtat ILimUKTT. 

AWev March 4, IH.13. 

T hope my plans are pretty well settled. Edward Neato, 
wlm is here, is well disposed to go with me to Sicily, Im¬ 
patient as I, nm to return on every account, I feet it would 
be foolish, now that 1 am out, not to do as touch as ever t 
can. 1 only wish l could have tho satisfaction of hearing 
from you, It is now three months thirteen weeks to¬ 
day- wineo I left Oxford, ami I have only had my Mother'* 
latter anti yours of December 17. It would lie a great satis- 
faction merely to know you had received my letters, I am 
always making conjectures of the dittos at which you ought 
to get them. 
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Pompeii and I lerculanoum aro wonderful places, but they 
do not move mo. They are curious and strange. Pompeii 
was destroyed by ashes, Herculaneum by lava. The lava 
must have been ipiite liquid, and in immense quantities. It 
has literally fillocl up every part of the theatre, as water 
might ; every reeoss, every crevice is blocked up ; it has got 
through the windows and doors, and run about everywhere. 
What a torrent it must have, been ! It was the first erup¬ 
tion of Vesuvius for centuries, though Pompeii is built upon 
lava, and there is evidence of a orator before the date of the 
destruction of tl 10 two cities. But it was a crater so seemingly 
spent that it was covered with vegotatiun, and something like 
the crater of tlio Holfatara now, which is a royal park [in 
Vesuvius it was that Hpartaous and his followers took refuge]. 
Again, while Etna’s eruptions aro continually mentioned in 
history, there is a silence about thoso of Vesuvius. After its 
breaking out (a.T). 70-80) it continued in action till about 
A.X). 1100, when it ceased for nearly fivo centuries, and then 
tho vegetation, gradually returned. vVo have an account from 
writers who ventured down its crater ; they wont down a mile 
or* two. The mountain is altogether the creation of volcanic 
action. Lava was thrown up from tho lovel of tho surface, 
hardened, and formed a cono ; finish lava was thrown up 
in time, and thus the mount gradually roso and increased. 
3-5ven now its height is continually varying. Tho eruption of 
1822 lowered it by breaking away tho sidos of the crater; 
then afterwards there was more lava, and it recovered its 
height. 

To return : Pompeii, of course, is full of intorest ; the 
amphitheatre most of all. The people were at the games 
when the cindor clouds foil. You have the lions’ den distinct; 
a lion’s bonos wore found there, and the bones of the keeper. 
Excavations aro going on in both cities, hut very slowly. The 
royal palace of Portiei is built over Herculaneum ; not much 
will bo done thoro. Jt is five miles from Naples ; Pompeii, on 
tho same road, fifteen. 

We sot off for Firstum this day week (February 25), 
passing Pompeii to Nocera and La Cava, and so to Salorno. 
S. lvavo not seen such scenery since I was in Sicily. Salerno 
is a beautiful town, and the inn is very respectable. It set in 
to rain just after wo arrived, so from 2 p.m. the clay was lost. 
Next morning at live we set off for Prostum. The country is 
highly cultivated, and the country people are well dressed. 
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They are strong, handsome, anti pleanunt kinking. They gave 
ua a very favourable notion of the p«-imuutt*y. I tlnuk the 
murder of Mr. and M r.s. Hunt some year* hack at. IVstum 
wuk hardly inoro [in intention| than what it p»-fty theft. wuultl 
havo been in Kugtuml. The mutktyr. w.-re in it bandits. 
Mr. and Mrs, Hunt t«mk a go<*d deal <>t plate with them, mul 
showed it. Borne lahuinvi ; in a tVhl a. tin’ run.I, without 
previous (lo;%n, wore .seized niih tla* tei.,pta!km to plunder 
them ; mul Mr. Hunt. .stooping d*«\ut an it tu ;.ri/e hold of a 
pintol, imt! of thorn at ouuo tired. The ah.■' \\out through hint 
and hir. wife. Tho assassins mado od. [The peasantry t.tko 
their guns with thorn into tho hold 5 . The; aft rewinds l wnv 
on tho custom roust. in ltd? s. Why i s it allowed |j 

Tho rout la an* vory well guarded now. and exerllently 
made. Thorn worn live parties there, In-sides ourselves, the 
morning wo went there. 

There are rums of two [drin k /j temples, a ha dlion, a 
theatre, luiiphitheatro, llonimt temple of poaee, rity wall*, 
gates, tltt* foundations of the greater part of the city, &t\ 
Tho country iu not striking, though the Apennines are fine; 
hut the large temple far e\rnn!« d my exportation it in m 
far HU{»eri«r to tho temple at Ivje-.ta as its sit nation and tho 
scenery round are inferior. It i >, indeed, nmgnitieent. We 
got hack to Balerno eomfortahly hy eiv in the evening, ami 
next morning went to Amalfi, and hark hy «'», Thin side of 
the Bay of Balerno contained such cliffs, ravines, raven, towns 
porchetl aloft, &«,, that l am full of silent, not talkative, 
delight, ltow mu people talk of the ttenufy of Naples with 
such true beauty in the uoigldsiurliood I Auadti is a. town in 
emo of these ravines. The mountains upon, and a long, nar¬ 
row, steep valley winds through their fold** ; two alnimliuit 
streams run clown it. On these at minis then* me fourteen 
paper mills, whieli pond up and then jamr down tin* water 
from a number of precipitous heights. An you nseomi, you 
arc surrounded hy enseudes, and grots with green creepers. 
All is beautifully euol and sweat. The rocks above are 
1,000 or l,Hot) feet high. Wo worn particularly pi rimed with 
tho look of tho population. All w ere m neat and dean, 
There was not a laid huioII in the whole place, and they were 
handsome. We mt*t, coining down the hill, 11 clerical school 
(such as wo hiul often Keen elsewhere) j tho boys were mo 
bright# awl smiling and intelligent-looking. Timm were a 
great many of them ~ boys from fourteen to wmmtmt year* 
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old. Wo had hoped to get over the mountain, to Castel-a- 
maro, but did not venture. Wo rowed buck, and so to Naples, 
where we all arrived about half-past 8, very tired, not 
having eaten s'moo 7 A.M. O 11 Thursday wo packed up. On 
Friday set out for Homo. I have no sort of alleelionate 
feeling towards Naples. 

We art', settled, hero in very comfortable apartments—six 
rooms, kitchen, servants’ room, and house-tops—for thirty 
Koudi the month, i.c. about 1/. 11s. the week. They are clean 
mul airy [in the Via .llabuino], a few doors from tho Wilber- 
forco.H and 11. Noate. And now what can I say of Homo, but 
that it is tho first of cities, and that all I over saw aro hut as 
dust (even dear Oxford inclusive) compared with its majesty 
and glory ? Is it possiblo that so sorono and lofty a place is 
tho cago of unolean creatures? I will not believe it till I 
have evidence of it. In St. Peter’s yesterday, in St. John 
Lateran to-day, I have felt quito abased, chiofly by tlioir 
enormous size, added to tho oxtromo accuracy and grace of 
their proportions, which niako one feel little and contomptible. 
Fancy, I havo been at tho Colisoum, have stood in tho Forum, 
have mounted tho Capitol, havo crossed tho Tiber, and live 
in tho Campus Martius, and yet I havo scarcely begun to see 
the city. The approach to Home from Naples is very striking. 
It is through ancienl, towns, full of ruin, along tho Via Appia ; 
then you come to the Pontine Marshes ; then, about fourteen 
miles from Home, to a wild, woody, rocky region ; then through 
tho Campugna a desolate flat, the homo of malaria. It is 
a lit approach to a city which has boon tho seono of Divine 
judgments. After a time isolated ruins come to view, of 
monuments, arches, aqueducts. Tho flat waste goes on ; you 
think it will never havo done ; milos on miles the ruins con¬ 
tinue. At length the walls of Home appear ; you pass through 
them j you liud tho city shrunk up into a third of the space 
enclosed. In the twilight you pass buildings about which you 
cannot guess wrongly. This must ho the Coliseum j there is 
tho Arch of Constantino. You are landed at your inn ; night 
falls, and you know no thing more till next morning. 

March 9. 

Still no letters from you via Naples ; ho I havo learned to 
despair. I only want to know quo thing—-that you aro all 
well, and that I am not wanted. I go on acting and planning 
with tho notion that any moment I may be summoned back 
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[hy 'ho Bishop], though to return without Mimumn.® H'cnm 
absurd ; «> l must. lie content. 

Koine i;mws mm’i' wonderful every day. The lii'-it thought 
one has of the place is aw till Unit you mm* the great enemy 
of (i( kI- tin' Fourth Monarchy, flu 1 Bea-.l dreadful niul tor- 
rihle, We nerd no Tower of Bohrl : the immense extent of 
tliu ruins; the purpo-.es to which, wlii'it in limit glory, they 
worn dedicated ; the arena vvh«*n< Ignatius Mtlleivtl ; theJewish 
nuullenth’k on tin 4 Ar«‘h of Titus; tin* ei.Smmt«, with the 
punnl heutheu iu.-eriptious still \ i d'le, brand the place m the 
vile tool of Coils wrath mul Satan's malice. 

Next, when you enter themmruns-., galleries, and libraries, 
a fresh world is opened to yon that of imagination mid 
tnste. You iiud there rollerled the various erealiotia of Creek 
genius. The r«H»tiH are interminable ; and the marbles anti 

mosaics astonishing for their cost lit.. lie* Aj<ol!o is ijuite 

unlike his rusts. I rimer was moved hy them at all, hut at, 
the first- sight of the real statue I was MiUJued at onee, l 
was not prepared for this at all. I had only hern anxious to 
nee it, amt the eelelirateil pictures of Halfielle, They are 
hey mul praise ; sueli expression ! What struck tue most, was 
the strange Himplieity of look which he has the gift to Inflow 
cm the fares. 

Am to the third view of Home, here pain and pleasure go 
together, as in obvious. It is strange to In* j, fanning in the 
eity nf the ApoMtlen, anti aiming the tombs of thi* martyrs mul 
mints. We have vidtisl Ht, Uregorv’s (the Ureal) Church. 
It is huilfc cm tlu* rite of his horns*; and an inscription at the 
entranee recurt In the names of some of our earlv Hklmfw, 
including the monk Augustine, m proceeding from the convent 
attached to it, The Homan clergy are anid to tie a dernmus, 
orderly hotly, and certainly most, things ate very different, 
from Naples. There are no trumpery ornaments or alwtml 
itiHeriptinns in the streets, profaning the most warml stihjeetM, 
and the look t»f the priests is superior. Hut there arc* (.seemingly) 
timidity, indohmee, and that annular spirit which creejw on 
wtublkhed religion every where. It U mid they got Mr, 
Spencer quickly out of Home tmeause hk fastings shamed 
them [This is nonsense. 4. H. N.|, and that no one thinks 
of fasting here -a curious contrast, with the Creeks. The 
8«Iuki1h are neat, and pleasant looking, One I ww yestertlay, 
of orphan girls, was very interesting; hut the ehurktera at 
St Peter's are as irreverent m at St. Paul’s, 
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I conclude "with some verses, the idea of which beset me 
as I ^ 1 ]^ along- the Appian Way over the Pontine Marshes, 
■while the horses were changing. 

Par sacld er musing on t.lic traveller falls 
\t sight ^tee, 0 Home 1 

Than when lie views the rough sea-beaten walls 
Of Greece, thought’s early home; 

If or tli on wast- of the hateful four whose doom 
Burdens the Ihophet’s scroll; 

But Greece was cluun till in her history’s gloom 
Her iimn e ami sword a Macedonian stoic. 

And next a. mingled throng besets the broast 
Of Hitter thoughts and sweet; 

IIow shall I name thee, Light of the wide West, 

* or Hoino us error-seat? 

O Mother, erst close tracing Jesus' feet, 

Ho not thy titles glow 

In those stern judgment-fires which shall complete 
Earth's strife wiili Heaven, and ope the eternal woe? 

Hev. J. Newman tc Erederic. Rogers, Esq. 

Rome; March 5, 1833. 

I liope my friends have not measured my attachment to 
them by tho punctuality of my correspondence, or I shall 
get into disgrace with many of them, and witli you in the 
number. Indeed, my conscience has sometimes reproached 
me for my silence in your case, since you are the only per¬ 
son I have heard from in England since I left (except a 
chance letter of my Mother’s, written a day or two after 
I went). You cannot imagine how wearisome it is to be 
without news of homo. At tho time I got your letter at Malta 
I was confined to my room with a bad cold, and, short as it 
was, it was most welcome. Tlianlc you for all the trouble you 
and your Father and Mother took about the introductions. 
You know, now, I missed soino of them in England ; but I 
availed myself of those you sont, though, unluckily, Sir PI. 
Plotham was away. Eor other reasons, besides your letter, 
perhaps, you havo claims upon my handwriting. I must seem 
strangely inconsistent to you in having detonnined not to 
return by the election at Easter ; though, if I recollect right, 
I hinted to you in the letter which first announced my plan 
that I might; stop abroad, a month or two later. But the 
state of tho enso was briefly this ; Eroude and I calculated, 
and found that one of us meroly returning would have no 
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effect whatever tm the \ot«-i of the election, nml uh his Father 
had determined he should at uy till *luw (and l think wisely), 
it. whh literally m» manner «»f use my going buck tm fur us my 
vote went ; nml I fully believe you lone tun many well wishers 
among uh to neetl me for anything *') “ A ml I Found, too, 
that we were not to l*e at Rome till March ; ho that, hail I 
returuetl, I should have wen nothing hardly, and Henrrely 
done more than wamler iiltout the wide sen. Still, I n* u 
extremely anxious, amt at times annoyed almost with myself, 
lent l have heett wrong. Were you not to succeed, l know t 
should reproach myself yet l cannot i loti lit you will. 1 am 
ko worry nlwntt vmtr eves, untl hope you June taken my advice 
nut to wty much publicly on the auhjeet. Tin i will get to you 
juat m the eleetion i« coming on nil gt»<d fortune lie with 
you. If you could send tee just a. lino when it is ever (and 
about Wood and Wilson too) addressed to me, 4 Min. Oaten, 
70 Vteolo Freddtt, Naples,’ it will get to too on my return 
from Sicily, whither l suppose I ahull go with Neate just after 
the Holy Week (but do not mention thin idea of mine, for it is 
not nettled). I long to be bark, yet w ids to make tint moat 
of being out of England, for I never wish to leave it again. 
Pleasures I have hail in abundance, mid moot rapturous ; yet 
Komahow (m m%% natural) ufitpiiil t(t Hutrms't ,r nr id i m*L It 
might have been different were t younger ; but when one’s 
mate of lifoitt formed, one teoften inure pained than interested 
by what in novel. 

Wo arrived at thin wonderful plaee only Saturday kst 
(March 2) from Naples, It is the liwtetly whir}* I have lieen 
able to admire, and it has awnllovml up, like Aaron « rod, all 
the admiration which, In the e«»of others, in often distributed 
among Naples*, Valletta, and other phtees, it is acart*oly with 
p&tienea I hear people talking of Naples In eotupamon nor 
will I degrade Homo by dwelling on the notion. Of course, f 
have seen very littlo of it*, but the effect of every jiart m m 
vast and overpowering - them » aueh an air of greatness and 
repose cant over the whole, and, independent of what one knows 
from history, there are such traces of long sorrow and humilia¬ 
tion, suffering, punishment and dt*c&y, that otto him a mix¬ 
ture of feelings, partly such at) than® with which one would 
approach a corpse, and |mrtly thouo whieh wmdd t*o excited by 
bit® sight of the spirit which hud left it. It brings to my 
mind Jeremiah’# words in the J»nmeututkm«, when Jerusalem, 
or (aomotimw) the prophet, speaks m the am if ten of Utah 
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Oxford of course, must over bo a sacred city to an Oxonian, 
fund, ig to too. It would bo a strange want of right pride to 
think o£ disloyalty to it, oven if our creed were not purer than 
th© Xiomnua > yot tho lines of Virgil keenly and atlootionately 
describes what I feel about this wonderful city. It (‘.peat them 
in yen:!!' memory every word, and dwell on each. ‘ Urliem, 
yuam cUciint Romani, Jfrfilxtr, putavi, st.ultud ego ! ’ &o. And • 
if you. IijkI seen the cypresses of Corfu, and tho graceful, 
TOodo.st; way in which they shoot straight up with a composed 
shape, yet boldly in their way, being landmarks almost for 
miles Voxtel, you would soo tho beauty of the comparison of 
tho intro' ivilmrna on proud. Hinca I havo been abroad I have 
boon tad-cing in stores of pleasure for many years to como. Jt 
is impossibl e to enter into the ful l power of what min sfmjh 
rnico ,pim_arejik3 goods sQwa . iii 

JLi uwe of rotr (MHiuteinom r doll dttM.., 

than. Tn e first enjoyme nt, great as that waff . It is strange, 
ioo, tlx betide rent kind of pleasure one has in dilloront places. 
Only think, I havo seen Ithaca—seen it for hours-—coasting, 
in fact;, *vll round it; and then again Ithium and Antirrhium 
and <Jor*oyra and again Sicily and tho landmarks leading 
to Carthago, All these places had their own pleasuro, and as 
diflbront oh Humor is from Thucydides. I havo so often 
wished for you ami others to share my gratification, but the 
plag;no in, one fools it 'iwvor can be. In other cases one says, 

‘ Well, Homo other day, perhaps’ \ hut, though you may see, 

I shall not it is a thing past with mo, not to return. 

.For two months wo wore without sight of English nows. 
At JNa.pl o«, even, it is dillicult to get an English newspaper, 
but hero there is a reading-room, whore papors arc regularly 
received. 11 has surprised us to son how far Ministers havo 
gone in their Irish Church lioforiu Hill—abolishing soos, 
taxing 1 joneflees immediately, X r o. ; not that wo doubted their 
saarilojgiotm will, hut thought them now too much of Conser¬ 
vatives. If it is any consolation to havo partners in mis¬ 
fortune, "wo havo abundance hero ; for tho clergy all through 
Italy fvncl Bieily (us far as wo havo been) appear to bo in a 
wretch eel state of destitution (i.o. more or loss). In Sicily a 
great portion of their revenues is appropriated for the pay¬ 
ment off Oovormont pensions-—in Naples, &o., their property 
Booms bo have been almost entirely confiscated, tho French 
having ciompletrd and confirmed the spoliation. They sub¬ 
sist by tlxoir Masses in tho most cowardly contemptible way 
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possible, not having had spirit {‘nous'll to resist, hut keeping 
good friends with their roblmrs. They Mrm to Imvo lost all 
hold «m the people, and wo Irani fus at Malta and elsewhere) 
that there hod lieeu u considerable grow th of avowed infidelity 
in tho course of tho last fifteen years, It ..trikes uu* tho wiperii 
religious edifices with which Italy abound-* arc a great Miam 
to tho clergy they nro a property of theirs whieh the Statu 
holds as a bond for their senility, * We will take your rich 
churches ’ is a virtual threat w huh jienuudes them to submit 
to any insult or injury, At least, l think most men would ho 
exposed to the temptation had they siteh wonderful .structures, 
t am alluding now to the elunvlte, of Home eldetly we have 
seen only a few, but the prineipal and tm words eitn describe 
jLhem. They eould not Imr been in any place but Home, 
whieh has turned the materials and the buildings of tho 
Empire to the purposes of religion. Some of them nro 
literally nneient buildings' ItCfWe Pantheon, and ’the ■fWrtmu 
of the*' Hatha of Diocletian whieh is turned into a rhurehi 
And all St. Peter’s, St, John latterau, n*e. are enriched 
with marbles, il*o. t whieh old Homan |K*wer idone eould have 
collected, The first effect produced on the mind by the- o 
noble piles (and I cun m yet speak of no other) arises from 
their gignntie dimensions even thing is propirtumcd to the 
she «f the building. The statues of the* Ape.ties (ra/.) - all 
that the Uormarw would rail immut' am/i* produce cpilto 
a moral eltoefe of humiliutittu on the /mm » whoie* who gtuw 
on them. Thus we have all the richne-a* of the latter ages 
of tho arts added to the magnitude whieh is the jmculinrity 
of tho oarly Egyptian, ('yclujmam, *fcc. It is a realisation 
of tho ikill and power of Diednhm, who was Imuutiful while 
ho was wtupmidous (/w«no7r/m* immanUt A*e,). Talking 

of groat works, l have seen Piratum, and tin* priori pil 
tomplo there far exeraded my expectations. It is, indeed, 
wonderful; but you know it ho well from pictures that 
nothing ean Im said about it except that it is wonderful, Tho 
most exquisite treat wo have had wiw a visit to Hgestn, to 
hoo thc» ruiim and the remaining temple. The contrast be* 
tweeni tho wildness and the riehnew of the country we went 
over with the utter desolation and loneliness of the* spit itself 
and the miserable state of the population, and our own little 
sufferings in tin* way of imlrsot Umblo tilth ami ante>ynm*e, 
combined to stump quite a picture on th** memory, which in 
every day more touching. The temple itself is ms/ fine, but 
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the situation—oh, the situation ! What strange fellows those 
old Trojans and Phoenicians were to place themselves in so 
wild a place ! When the city was in its splendour in Roman 
times it must have been very magnificent. It is poi'ched 
on the top of a high hill (higher far, I should think, than the 
ttK/307rdA.ct,s of Greece), and a long stair wound up to the 
oity gate. 

You have an unintelligible paragraph in your letter in 
which you seem to quote some words from my last. I quite 
foi-get what they were about, but suspect about verse-making. 
If so, I really think you should give it a trial, as you seem 
disposed to do. If e.g. you feel disposed to mathematise (as 
men do on the top of coaches) well and good. This may be a 
better employment; but, rather than none, attempt verses. 
One ought to make the most of one’s talents, and may write 
useful lines (useful to others) without being a poet. Ten 
thousand obvious ideas become impressive when put into a 
metrical shape ; and many of them we should not dare to utter 
except metrically, for thus the responsibility (as it were) is 
shoved off of oneself, and one speaks <I>s 7raiSi£o)v, though 
serious. I am so convinced of the use of it, particularly in 
times of excitement, that I have begun to practise myself, 
■which I never did before ; and since I have been abroad, have 
thrown off about sixty short copies, which may serve a certain 
purpose we have in view. Should you want a subject for 
conversation, the next time you happen to see my Mother 
(if by yourself ; for pray be mum about this to every one), you 
may ask for such as I have sent home, or, at least, for the 
more lively ones, for many are sonnets, which are proverbially 
dull. At least the sight of them may stimulate you, and put 
you in good spirits, and suggest ideas and how to begin — 
which is the great difficulty in all things. 

Pray remember me most kindly to all friends, though I 
hope to write to many of them in a day or two. Please to 
write my name in my Tillemont, for which you have observed, 
doubtless, I have as yet no fitting place in my library ; but I 
hope it is duly spread, as I ordered it to be, on the escritoire 
between the windows, that it may cut a figure. By-the-bye, 
I left one or two drawors of the said piece of furniture open 
for you (have you found them out 1) with some regret that I 
had closed so many. I often think of you, and fancy you in 
my rooms. Oxford is the first of cities. What does Telemachus 
say of Ithaca 1 I read great part of the ‘ Odyssey ’ (beginning 

VOL. i. V 
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directly old Atlas was vwiblej while wo wandered up ami down, 
the Mediterranean ; and have rend more of Virgil, and supped 
at it, than I have done «inoo 1 whs (eu years old, 

Kver yours uH'cct innately, 

*1, 11 . N’kwman, 

lUiV. «T. If. N't'.WMA.V to d. I'\ CiUttsTU:, Ivsg. 

Rnmr: .1 fairh 7, IBM, 

. . . Now I am in for it the chance is l shall slop ns Ion# 
ns 1 can, and see all that can Ise grasped in the time, for X 
sincerely hope never to go ahmad again. 1 never loved homo 
so well a« now I tun away from it and the exquisite sights 
which foreign countries supply both to the imagination mul 
the moral taste art* most pleasurable in we-mony, hut scarcely 
satisfactory ns a pmsent enjoyment. There is far too much 
of tumult in seeing the places one has rent! so much alamt all 
one's life, to make it desirable for it. to continue. I did not 
know bo fora, the mind could Im excited in so many various 
ways ; but it is as much ho as if it were literally pulled about, 
and Itad now a leg twitched and now one's head turned. The 
jdeaaura which the sight off the Morea gave me wan ditferout 
ui kind from that which 1 gained Irani seeing Ithaea, nr Badly, 
or the Btraita of Messina, or again Home. This is a lino 
sentence; for it seems m if I liml travelled over tlm Morea, 
whereon wo only landed on the ernst for nu hour or two at 
night at a miserable, whole-burnt, half re built town. Yet 
our visit was sufficiently picturesque. In the first place, the* 
town was Patras, t.r. Putra*, of which Oxford men hear in 
Thucydides ; and wo saw in the dunk of the evening the 
wild mountains of both coasts, anti in the distance, lthium 
and Antirrhium. Next, the country was in a state of the 
wildest anarchy, aworming by land and mm with lmmUta and 
pirates. The former extended through the whole Morea, which 
was at that moment In a state of great excitement, King 
(Kho being almost daily expected. Accordingly some were 
hastening to Napoli to make interest with him cm his arrival ; 
others, secretly favoured by ttwiit, were keeping aloof, deter¬ 
mining to watch the course of things before they committed 
themselves. A worthy of the latter tdiwi prtmided over the 
destinies of Patraa at that moment, nmnim Tmvellim, or 
Bvellaa, or Bbellaa, or the like. He h»id taken j««»w«ion of 
the citadel, and some time before, the French had summoned 
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him in vain. Thrco ships with the colours of the throe great. 
Powors lay hoforo the town. Tho English sloop was com¬ 
manded by Sir «T. Franklin, who for nino or (as some said) 
('ightoen months had boon stationed thoro without anyone on 
board having sot foot upon land ! that is, from fear of being 
obliged to take part with one or other of tho hostile parties. 
Wo did not like to lose tho opportunity of touching tho Con¬ 
tinent, and pushed oil 1 from tho stoamor in tho boat. Tho 
town, so to ttall it, is in a miserable condition, and wo had 
great dilliculty in tho dark in keeping our legs amid tho 
foundations and ruins of tho houses ; thoro had boon rain, 
and was much mud, and it was vory dark. You will say this 
was a curious way of seeing a town, especially as tho town 
was not yot built; but wo walked through tlio high street, 
which was in a tolerably forward stato ; we wont into various 
shops, wo took coffeo iu tho first coflbo-houso of tho place, 
which was full of Crook merchants, in their very picturesque 
dresses, which wore quite oloan, since it was a foast. Tho 
coffee was capital (wo have got very little good sinco wo have 
been out of England), it is nulled up in. a strange way. Our, 
most respectable adventure was falling in with Zavollas 5 mon- 
at-arms, who were not a little surprised at seeing us, and 
through whom wo walked with as much silence and quiet 
rapidity as you would expect. On our return thoro from 
Corfu, we found thoro had boon a mutiny in tho garrison 
owing to Zavollas 1 refusing to pay his troops tho monoy ho, 
had levied for that purpose from tho merchants of tho place. 
Tho Russian consul had interforod and persuaded him, and 
they wore all engaged in putting the castlo in a stato of defence 
against their neighbours, who were expected to march against 
it. It seems quite a hopeless task to civilise tiro Moroa— 
otherwise i.e, than by exterminating vast numbers of tho in¬ 
habitants. We were told by travellers who had lately 
travelled through it that thoro is certainly a bettor sort of 
persons, and that the present anarchy is rather owing to 
the ascendency of the worst spirits than to the character of 
the people. Rut even allowing this, how can you alter the 
inveterate habit which tho better class have got of mcoumbinc/, 
to tho most violent ? Nothing but great craft or great 
tyranny will be able to manage thorn. It is curious that with 
all their brutality these billows observe most strictly the fasts 
of the Church, which may be called tho distinguishing foaturo 
of tho Greek Communion, as Masses, <fco., is of tho Latin,, 

y a 
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and they hoth answer the same pitr|»o,e, nmi are a substitute 
apjmrently for mural uliedieneo an*l an opiate to the eon- 
Kcieuee, (Thu Creek i have t\\*» bet . of forty days hi the 
course of the year, !«• idm many «>tlea-, nt d.tv-> uiul seasons; 
during these times if seems tu he •> atvrlv pessihlf, certainly 
not the custom, tu get iti at dm i,| Meat uf any kind in 
literally refrained front -nay, l eggs and milk ; nob 

tlmt they are likely tu roomier t licit- ha add kind of lift* tut 
requiring some make-up, lhit it is the cruelties nreumjwnying 
it which must (mum m* less) revolt all hut th»> most hardened 
niinth l l»elic\u ruldn-ry i-» nut more thought uf iti these 
countries, oven nt itm?t t than pilfering 5, with u*t. A hmvo 
adopts a jirtifl-namn indued* ami one m « huh murder mntj he 
nddi*d to plundering ; hut he i-* not in any sense nmrv fmhihmlbj 
disolnslieut to Ida run science, or more pained or sensitive than 
a, dishonest servant in Knghtud who picks up nt my htdfpeneft 
of hw master** or purloins Ida tea and sugar. And sometimes 
the (Times which have l«rn most talked alwiut and were must 
shocking were the chance result of temptation. Thus in the 
ease of the dreadftd murder of .Mr, and -Mix Hunt, which 
took place nt IV.stum .some years since. , , , In the name 
way Lord Harrowhv was attacked near Nantes a year or two 
ttiuec. U was a ri ant? of the country people such an event 
very rarely http|»tuw— l win told nothing of the kind had 
hapjtenwl Itetwren these two events, They had got a notion 
of Lord H. knnn Knglbh tot'd, ft is mini the Muglinh 

art* lens likely to ho attacked than men of other nations ; they 
make «uch a noihe alniut it, Consul-* and amlmssadors re» 
monHtrate, and themselves and their friend * oiler large rewards, 
in that the guilty juirtleu have no chance of escaping. The 
road from *8aleruo to l'test uni h well guimled, hut it i-s with 
reluctance that one lmlievi^ it necessary, The jtrople are a 
hue-looking race, very well chul, and the ground ts well culti¬ 
vated, I wonder whether they make a distinction lietween 
hurotieH and Catholics I I B«pf*ose not, , , , 

As to Home, it, h the moat wonderful place in the world. 
We do not need Babylon to gi%*o tnt a apeeimeu of the old 
exertions of our great enemy apirmfc Heaven (who now take* 
a mow crafty way) ; it was an establishment of impiety. The 
Col iieum in quite a Tower of Batiel; this m hut one of a vast 
number of buildings which astonish one, Then when you go 
into the museums, Ac,, you get into a second world, . . . The 
polleotUm of statuary is tmcllwi and quite cttclutnting* The 
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Apollo is indescribable ; its casts givo ono no notion of it; as 
an inlluonco it is overpowering. And tlio great pictures of 
BaiTaolle, though requiring a scientiiic taste to criticiso, come 
home in a natural way even to the uninitiated. I never 
could fancy anything so unearthly as the expression of the 
faces. Their strango simplicity of expression and almost 
boyishness is their groat charm. 

Well then, again, after this, you have to view Homo as 
a place of religion; and hero what mingled feelings come 
upon one—you are in the place of martyrdom and burial of 
apostles and saints ; you have about you the buildings and the 
sights they saw, and you are in the city to which England 
owes the blessing of the Gospel. But thou, on the other hand, 
the superstitions, or rather, what is far worse, the solemn re¬ 
ception of them as an essential part of Christianity. But then, 
again, the extreme beauty and costliness of the churches ; 
and then, on the contrary, the knowledge that tlio most 
famous was built (in part) by tho sale of indulgences. Beally 
this is a cruel place. There is more to be soen and thought of 
daily. It is a mine of all sorts of excellences. 

Tho ‘ Lyra ’ goes on flourishingly. It will commonco (I hope) 
in May ; but of course be silent. With best romombrances to 
the Common-Boom.—Ever yours ad’octionatoly, 

John It. Niswman. 

March 9.—P.H. On reading this over I am shocked at tho 
slipslop it contains. Pray do not incautiously lot anyone 
soo it. 


To Bkv. Thomas Mozlky. 

Jlorm: March 9, 1833. 

At first sight it would seem as if there wore a groat 
contrast between Morton Pinckney and Borne, our respective 
residences at present, but really there is not a great deal. I 
havo learned thus much by travelling, to think all places 
about tho same, which I had no notion of before. I novor 
could believe that horses, clogs, men and houses were tho 
sumo in other countries as at homo, not that I exactly 
doubted it, but my imagination could not embrace tho notion. 
But now I find that even tho seasons aro tho same, which 
perhaps you aro not awaro of. I assure you cold in all itB 
varieties is felt hero as well as in England. We have had 
rawness and bleakness and sharpness and wot, and tlio wind 
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has blown temj>eslH. At Malta l hud a cough Mich an T ncwov 
hud in my lifo before, utul at Naples it rained incessantly and 
gave mo a very uncomfortable rohl. Keullv, I imw come to 
think that tin* ancients wont on as wo do, vvhioh is a further 
step of philosophy. I hn\e .soon Horouhuioum and Pompeii, 
and tho museum at. Naples titenee enriched, and Ibid that the 
ancients used portable sto\es mul ate cuke ; and at Homo 
there in a, mules head in marble, and a group of lighting dogs 
an like present nature ns one dog is like another. 

All this is gain, and I sup{»me is part of that nil tuhniran 
wldeh one gets by travelling, tt is astonishing how little it 
seems to have been at plums when one has lieen at them. 
One walks about nt t’orfu or Home, mid having the same 
thoughts, feelings, and Itodily sensations ns at home, cannot 
Itt'lieve for a time that it is foreign lamh And then every¬ 
one about one is at home' if they would hut seem strangers 
to the place, they might kindle a sympathy tuns; hut they 
take it very easy, and think it no great thing to !m where 
they are. Kay if you fall in with those who have themselves 
travel U*d more* to the east and south than you, the ease is 
worse still. You feel actually lit tie for having l»een as Far arid 
no further than you have, whirl* in a pretty kind of reward 
fur earning all tho way to see them. 

Actum, Inqult, nihil est uM tVeno miitt« |n.rtas 

Fmufdmw et media vevillum j««m» Sul.urm, 1 

I do not know how this will n|»emto uftou me eventually, and 

when I mu hack again, hut realty it has a st range etFiwt now. 
It has in a measure destroyed the rmimiirc whieh I threw 
around everything I had not myself witnessed. Yet perhajw 
it has taken away no pleasure, and may Is* protitnhle. I now 
do not wish to see Hpaminomlas or tWtes ; l Mievo them to 
he ordinary mortals, frutjm mmumw mtti. Now that I am at 
my eonft*Hsitms, it may Ihi as well to add that l have (alas !) 
experienced nono of that largeness and expansion of mind 
which one of my friends privately told me I should get from 
travelling. I cannot lmast of any greater gifts of piiilosopliio 
coolness than lief ore, and on reading tin* papers of the begin¬ 
ning mul middle of February I hate the Whigs (of emir*, as 
Rowmia says, in a Christian way) more bitterly than ever. 
We do so wish to know what tiie Church in general, then 
Oxford, and then certain of our friends In particular, think of 

‘ Juvenal, tn IM, 156. 
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the atrocious Irish sacrilege Bill. What Magister Prcepositu:^ 
G -0-i says about it, and what poor Whately (entre nous')- 

We hope to loo here a month or five weeks, and are busily 
employed every morning in seeing sights; for as Rome w as 
not built, assuredly it is not to be seen, in a day. I understand 
the meaning o£ this proverb now. This is a wonderful place - 
you have in. it remains sufficient to acquaint you with the 
nature o£ Soman magnificence and Grecian genius, which i s 
all posterity cam hope for; and in its Christian monuments it, 
affords a third oaod most abundant subject for contemplation._ 
Ideate is hex*e, unci very busy in learning all that is to h>o 
learned ; he is soon going to Dresden and Vienna to study 
German, and. then he returns to England to keep terms at tlx© 
Temple. The .Amdersons are here also, and the W. "Wilben¬ 
forces, so we have quite society enough, not much being- 
wanted, when we have objects in the place itself to attend to. 
When X set out; I expressed a wish that we should see one or 
two places thoroughly, and a great many hastily, just to say 
we had seen them, and this wish has hitherto been, fully 
accomplished. The only thing I regret is having been so long 
at Malta (four weeks), but it could not be helped. . - - Tlie 
only thin g I did then worth mentioning was to get on with, 
conversational Italian, and this I certainly did very consider¬ 
ably. I had learned the grammar and structure of tin© 
language some years ago, and could read it pretty well, so X 
got a master and made him do nothing but talk with me. 
But since I have loft Malta I have gone back, for’ I have 
scarcely had any need to talk since (except using afew words), 
for one meets with English people, at least English talkers, 
everywhere. XvXy only difficulty is when I attempt to talk: 
French, for X am sure to mix a considerable infusion, of nay 
newly acquired Italian with it, and, considering how little I 
speak French at all, it is obvious how very little the halaiace 
is after the deduction. Italian is a very easy language. 'W ere 
I to be here a few months, and threw myself into native 
society, I should easily master it, and it is provoking to Toe 
near an acquisition without acquiring it, yet qu. the use, did 
I acquire it ? Maltese itself is . entirely or almost entirely 
Arabic ; the ^mixture of Italian is for the most part confined 
to the city. It is curious to trace the consequent connexion, 
between it and Hebrew. I have seen tables of their corre¬ 
spondence, and nearly all the common words in both languages 
(i.e. -the necessaries of life, &c.) are the same. The number of 
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such agreements in very great. How remarkable it. Is that 
the Eastern nations should have mu lung remained the same, 
oh in other things so in language. 

Our plans fur the future are quite unsettled, , . . T shall 
think of you all very anxiously as 1 go towards Sicily, You 
will he in the heat of the examination for Fellows : being at a 
distance, ,1 may say without breach of decorum, that I am 
earnestly desirous that Rogers should succeed ; were l ou 
the spot, to say tins would be inconsistent with the impar¬ 
tiality of a judge. Rut l euuuni doubt be will succeed, though 
it will he very annoying to In* kept in suspense so lung. Yet 
T am being inured to this here I am hIhivo three months’ 
time from England, and t have not yet heartl from anyone 
there, ?>. except a few lines from Rogers and homo a week 
or two after l set out. That wretched Naples keeps all the 
letters you direct to it I you might as well direct to its lsty as 
to its ptmlf rt'ninntt'. 

Naples is n disapjwmttiug place ; it has nothing to recom¬ 
mend it lmt its ices, which are capital, though here Palermo 
equals it and, besides, fabricates a kind of rake called 
Spanish bread, which you get nowhere else ; it is superb and 
inimitable. You in England can have no idea of it; it is 
eating ambrosia. If the maker im|K»rted ldmself to England 
he might make his fortune in no time. Palermo, by the hye, 
is a far liner city than Naples, and Iwiit* it in its own line, 
and the hay as far excels that of Naples qittinium t'limnm 
cupreml. They are very extortionate at Naples. The wind 
ever blows, rain is always falling, the streets are most 
dangerously greasy (in spite of the rain)- you are sure to 
he run over boys am ever picking your pocket, and the hills 
about the place are ugly anti flat-topjavl. Vesuvius is graceful, 
and »omo distent heights have something of an outline ; but all 
this is nothing to Corfu. 

By this time you am quite at home at Morton Pinckney, 
I wish I had any means of hearing how your Baptist rhtqiel 
or other stumbling-blocks are going on ; them are no Baptist 
chapels here. 

Pray give my host remembrances to the ’Provost ami all 
tho Common-Room, 
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jPtEv. J. II. Newman to 11. F. Wilson, Esq. 

Horn*'; travel), I8 j XS 33 

ixve oft on thought .since I loft England that some of 
3 viels must have addressed our steam-vessel with tl E 
£>ivct yjolcux, Ac., so exceedingly prosperous \v as our 
from beginning to end. I do not mean to Sfl y we 
scomptod "from'sea-sickness, which indeed is not men 6 
in that invocation ; nay, wo had one or two tosses in 
L rso of our expedition, bub with thoso necessary- exc ep- 
ur weather was perfect. ... 1 " 

>ncle hoard from Keblo the clay before yostcrcl ay, an( p 
ivecl nows of Arnold’s plan of Church Hoform, -which 
very comprehensive. If I understand it right, all sects 
xurch inclusive) are to hold their meetings in the parish 
os, though not at the samo hour, of course. U e ex _ 
Quakers and Homan Catholics, yet oven with thus ex- 
, surely there will be too many sects in some places 
> day. Tlh-s strikes mo as a radical defect in his plan, 
light propose an amendment, I should say pass an Act 
ige some persuasions to chanye the Sunday. If y OU 
wo Sundays in the week, you could aoconmiocla/te any 
»lo number of sects, and in this way you would, get over 
dy’s objection against the Evangelical party and others ; 
l Jir.7ih hoop Sunday on. Saturday. This would not inter- 
Lth the J owh (who would of course worship in tlio parish 
l), for they are loo few to take up a whole day. I/uckily 
Lnlioim nothin holiday is already on a Friday, so there 
1 no dillicuUy in that quarter. 

>mo is one of the most delightful residences imaginable, 
ir is too soft perhaps to suit mo for a porno anence, 
dso X cannol tr.mceivo a more desirable refuge, <_"licl evil 
clrivo one from England. But this is impossible of 
, bocivuHO one’s duties bind one there, oven were we cast 
evil ; and b (sides, I cannot quite divest myself of the 
. that Homo Christian is somehow under a specia.1 shade, 
mo Hagan certainly was, though .1 have seen, nothing 
» confirm it. Not that one can tolerate for axx instant 
•etched perversion of the truth which is sanction.eel here; 
do not boo my way enough to say that there is anything 
ar to tlio condition of Home; and the clergy, though 
, arc said to bo a decorous sot of men. They look so, 
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except tho canons at Herviee, who laugh mat talk. Far other- 
wmo at Naples, which in a wretched place. 

To UIK SlHTKU .It’.MtMA. 

Hwnr; Mturh t!0, IKVN 

At length Fronde has hear*! from Williams, and 1 have 
tho comfort, of knowing hv implication that, you arc all well. 1 
1 have tho wit intact ion of Hinting that my iirxt 100/, has 
harcly gone even now. When wo luwt came hurt* wo fmuul 
bright weather, with eohl mornings anti evenings that is, nun, 
and wind, and miiow on the mountain# ; hi nee, we have had 
rain. Rome* in aaitl to ho a relaxing place, l think no place 
(to Kpcak boldly) h good in winter for invalid# without their 
own canx My friend# have too great a notion that coming 
abroad is un Hpm oprmtum, There i« an absence of frost and 
fog, but nothing is int»rt' commtm than midden changes of 
temperature, and these nrtt the chief occasion of catching 
cold. 1 wish l could nay Fronde’# cough i>; gone. 

The two special novelties which I tied in Rome' are tho 
Fountain# and the Mimics, I had no notion of either before 
1 came here- no notion at all of the mo-mirs, which are au 
exact imitation of painting, from the Transfiguration to a 
Lilliput Ht, Peter's upon a broueh. It is the uumiie# which 
are the chief boast of St. Peter's : first, tho huge pictures I 
have spoken of ; next, the altars, which are mlorncxl with tho 
most delicate and softest scrolls amt wreaths imaginable. As 
to tho fountains, those winch adorn the Ptnwit of Ht, Peter's 
are, t suppose, twenty feet high, and take tin* form of a grace¬ 
ful white lady, arrayed in the finest, mom silvery of dresses, 
Them am a number of others—-au abundance of water, in an 
abundance of fountains. Water is found in almost every 
other street. 

Have I noticed the astonishing abundance of Marbles ia 
Hamel Churches are more numerous than the fountain#; 
and a splendour and costliness of atone# which would make 

1 It Is scarcely necssnsary to my that letters hat! Ik*oh duty and eon- 
Hnutly written to the fwldrewwit left by Mr. Newman with ht* Mother, 
A letter from Ids »l»ter Harriett, written on a shot t of Urge foolscap 
(tilled by various 1 lands), o{hsm with the aetdtmec, * I Itegiit nil my 
letter# with my vexation at the delay or loss of our letters, for that i# 
always teasing me I ’ It almost amounts to sorruw, his Mother writes. 
HI# own letter# home reached their destination with greater regularity 
and dispatch. 
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tlio oily a wonder if it had only ono church such. It is 
3 lorod’s Temple repeated a hundred times over. I havo some¬ 
times been cpiito aghast wlnm, thinking I had got through tho 
churches here or there, I havo gone into one I accidentally 
met with, and found a fresh world of wonders. I might 
enlarge., too, on the sculptures of tho churches. TJioy avo 
splendid; but, if ono must criticise, attitudinise too much for 
correct lash*. As to the house's, I havo soon little of them ; 
but., line as they are' outside, tho rooms are not near so lino as 
those at Naples, and still loss than those at Malta. 

We' saw the) Pope at Bb. Peter’s last Friday. 

We) are) in good spirits about tho prospects of tho Church. 
Wo find .Keblo is at length roused, and (if once up^) ho will 
prove a soeoud St. Ambrose; and others too aro moving. So 
that wicked spoliation Bill is already doing service ; no thanks 
to it. Wo have encouraging accenmts about Prussia from 
M. Bunsen, who has received us very kindly. Thero is ovory 
reason for oxpocting that tho Prussian Communion will bo 
applying to us for ordination in no long time. Wo hoar, also, 
much about Germany, in the way of paintora ! which loads us 
te) hope that a high reverential spirit is stirring among them. 

A uel the) Wilborforcos tell us that the recently ejected ministers 
eif Genova are applying to England for Episcopal ordination. 
Eurbheir, our friend the Yankee, whemi wo fell in with again 
here, gave us se) promising an aceemut e>f tho state of things 
in Anic'rma, that we) mean, when turned emt of Sb. Mary’s, to 
go preaching through tlm churches e>f tho United States 1 

Ah to poor Italy, it is mournful te) think about it. Doubt¬ 
less there are 7,000 in ’.Israel. There aro great appearances of 
pithy in the churches, still, as a system, the corrupt religion - 
nnd it is very corrupt-must receive sovoro inflictions ; and 
I fear I must look upon Romo, as a city, still under a curse, 
which will one clay break out in more dreadful judgments 
than heretofore. Yet, doubtless, the Church will thereby bo 
let loose from thraldom. 

As to Greece, it clues not teach Purgatory and tho Mass— 
two chief practical delusions of Romanism. Its worst error 
is its Naint-worahip, which is demoralising in tho same senso 
Polytheism was ; hut this is nob the Church’s act (though ib 
sanctions it in fact), hub tho people’s corruption of what i« 
good- - the honour duo to Baints ; whereas tho doctrines of tho 
Mass and Purgatory aro not perversions, hut inventions. 

I expect tho ‘Lyra’ will commence in May. Wo havo 
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heard nf Arnold's pamphlet, the contents of which .soom to 
lio atmeious. f am u-rv well ; my Sicilian expedition will, I 
hope, complete the benefit. I l*K*k forward to it with profit 
pleasure, hut it will ho far more delightful in retrospect than 
in actual performance. Spring in Sicily ! It is the nearest 
approach to Paradise nf which sinful inuu is capahlc, 1 not 
nut un Paster Monthly. 

To IfM MttTHKII. 

/*Wic • UtHHl /vn%, AjO'il f», 18 . 1 . 1 . 

I have received to day your letters five and six. Number 
four is still at Naples. As to Fronde, whom demimtt blames, 

I cannot have fully stated how it was l was left- ahum at 
Malta. I had Bartered much From being m much with 
at runners for live or six week*., and l w Phed to he loft alone, 
as the only remedy of mv indisjmsition. in answer to Froudtfa 
many solicitations, and his oiler to sit with me or read to mo, 
l had assured him, all I want oil in order to recruit myself 
\vo» pel foot solitude in fact, mv solitude fur ten days or a 
fortnight had mirprising Hiieeevi; l was quite set up hy it, 
and started from Malta with elastic rpirits. Tin* cough was 
an episode quite* distinct from my other indisposition. In 
treating this, 1 did require assistunee, hut he was not in the 
way then to give it. You know l can hi* \ ery earnest in 
on treating tu lie left alone. If l Raid anything else in my 
letter, it was the iueousisteney of the moment. 

1 fear my letter jaimed you as if I had l»*en very ill. I 
assure you 1 never will eoneeid anything from you. (hi my 
voyage to Sicily t ahull take a servant with me, since i am 
alum*. If a vessel is ivhout to start from Palermo to Pmglutul 
at the hogiuniug of May, 1 may lm at lmine hy the 15tlt or 
‘JUth ; hut this is too good an fintieijaitiun to Ik* fisllllled, 

I am quite sure f shall l«* plenaed with your proceedings 
ithoitl. tin* change of bourn*, 1 The only disadvantage 1 can 
think of is its lonelineas; io y«a see l do not sen many 
objections, 

As to the Homan Catholic system, I have ever detested it 
bo much that I cannot detest it more hy seeing it ; hut to the 
Catholic system l am mom attached than ever, anti quite love 
tin little mouk« (Kemiiiartsts) of Home j they look m innocent 

* From lUisu Hilt, Iftley, tu Hose Bank, I May, 
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and bright, poor boys ! and wo liavo fallon in, moro or less, 
with a number of interesting Irish and English priests. I 
regret that we could form no intimate acquaintaiico with them. 
I fear thero are very grave and far-spreading scandals among 
tho Italian priesthood, and the.ro is mummery in abundance ; 
yet there is a deep substratum of true Christianity ; and I 
think they may bo as near truth at tho least as that Mr. B., 
whom I like less and less every day. 


To ms Sister Harriett. 

Homo: April 5, 1,833 

We have seen Tivoli, which is unlike tho knowing of it, 
and Eraseati (Tusculum), and tho Lake of Albano ; and wo 
have seen pictures and statues without end. Canova is out 
of fashion as being affected. Thorwaldsen aims at simplicity 
and is in fashion. Tho original ltoman stono was peporino ; 
afterwards they used tho travertine, i.o. tiburino, for it is 
nuulo of tho water about Tivoli, which you smoll a mile off; it 
is of a blue milk colour, and quito hot. These sulphur rivers 
seem in ages past to have spread over tho country and to have 
petrified whatever they mot with. Tho process goes on now. 
Wo were at tho Lake Tartarus, branches, roods, roots, &c., all 
petrified. This stono was commonly used in Homo. I think 
the Coliseum is built of it. Tho most remarkable stono is that 
of tho Templo at Pivstum, which is like a honeycomb; it is 
still found in tho Silarus (Hole), tho river which flows near it. 

As to pictures, at the Palazzo Eulconiori. (Cardinal Eosch’s) 
wo liavo seen a picture of Kaffaello’s when a boy of fourteen, 
which is the most grotesque thing I ever saw, curious as his 
- - the passage of the lied Sea ; one unfortunate horse has just 
his four legs visible in the air, all parallel to each other ; his 
body being under water. Kaffaello degenerated, poor man ! 
as life got on. At tho Seiarra Palace was Cuido’s picture of 
the Conci, which I admired oxtremely till I hoard her story, 
which ends with her murdering her father. I wonder at tho 
perversion of men’s minds. It is worthily tho subject of a 
tragedy by Hhellcy—1 did not know tin's. Baffaelle’s Violin- 
player is a beautiful picture, and Titian’s Mistress, which is 
extremely striking. To go to a very different subject, a small 
picture of Albert Diirer’s, the Death of tho Virgin, is one of 
tho most impressive, religious, and admirable pictures that I 
have seen. When you see Eroudo, which will bo soon, ask 
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him to give you noma account of the pictures of Francesco 
Francia, to which ho has taken a great fancy. At the Farneao 
wo saw Rome frescoes of ('iiracci, ami at. (Irotto Ferrnta. On 
the whole, r am much ollended by the picture galleries, and 
am amarnl how meti of any religious profession and elergymou 
can admire them. 

What, a delightful soothing place this is 1 

)lKV. «J. 11. N HUMAN To ItCV. IIUVUY d KNTvYN'N. 

Ji'tHHt’Etlttir? I hi if, A fit'll 7, l HIM. 

> . , We are all of us charmed with Home, where we have 
been live weeks, and are now going to leave it. This last week 
\ve. have heard the celebrated Miserere, or rather the two 
JMisoi-eres, for then* are two compositions by Allegri and Boii, 
so like each other that the performers themselves can scarcely 
toll the difference between them. One is performed on this 
Thursday, and the* other on («ood Friday. The voices am 
certainly very surprising ; there is no instrument to support 
them, hut they have the art of continuing their notes ho long 
and equably, that the eU’ect is as if an organ were playing, or 
rather ati organ of violin strings, for the notes are clearer, more 
subtle and piercing, and more impassioned (ho to say) than 
those of an organ. The music itself i« doubt less very tine, as 
everyone nays, hut 1 found myself unable to understand all 
parts of it. Hem and then* it was extremely line, hut it w 
impossible to understand such a oomjKwition on once or twice 
hearing, In its style it i» more like (Weills mtudo than 
any other I know (though very different too). And this is 
not wonderful, aa Corelli was Master of the Pope’s (/impel, 
and so educated in the school of Allegri, Palestrina, and the 
retd. These are the only services we have been to during the 
week. 

Wo have this evening seen St, Peter’® illuminated. It is 
a splendid light, hut ho difthudt and dangerous in execution 
that it in surprising they make it «o much a matter of comm 
The men who are employed are let down by ropes outside the 
Pome. Wo went, up the Dome the other day, winch present® 
the most extraordinary night of the kind I ever saw. Often 
aa I had been, in Bt, Peter’s, I could never realise to mynelf 
its dimensions. I measured and menHuml, and though lha 
probl&m mlmlmtur amlmlawlo, ai old Aldrich aaya, my imagi- 
JtwtUoa. was unconvinced. But when you got aloft and look 
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down inside the Dome, then you see what a mountain the 
"building is. No words can do justico to the strange sight 
which everything below presents when you are only as high as 
the first gallery above tho arches which support the cupola. 
Tho Tabernacle of bronze, which itself is .121 feet high, is 
shrunk and withered up, and soems to barely rise above the 
pavement. Wo wont into the bn,11, but did not venture tho 
cross, which is ascended by a ladder outside. Wo are not 
Dornfords—pardon us. 

Rev. John Keble to Rev. J. IT. Newman - . 

Oxford: April 11, 1833. 

My dear N.,—I am ashamed to scrawl in a paper so full of 
neat writing, 1 but X know you will be glad to hoar that I 
novor know so smooth an cleotion wock. It. and M. [Rogers 
and Marriott] returned without a dissentient voice, and in the 
order in which you road their names ; not that I think there 
is any comparison botwoon the two ; in strength of mind, in¬ 
deed, T look on lids as one of the very best examinations I 
remember here, though X apprehond ho has fallen very much 
below himself iu apparent scholarship—everybody is hero, 
Rudd and all. 

l*ray send, mo ono letter if you havo time, as I find it 
gives people consequence to receive such things, and lot mo 
know how J lurrell is. You would bo very much pleased with 
tho Duke’s lottev. X think X must send you some of it : ‘Till 
X roooivocl your note of tho 30th, I had not an idea that any 
body of If.M.’s subjects had thought proper to approve of tho 
course which 1 followed upon the occasion referred to. I folt 
that my duty to tho King required that X should make a groat 
sacrifice of opinion to servo him, and to save H.M. and tho 
country from what 1 considered a great ovil. Others wore 
not of tho same opinion. I failed in performing the service 
X intended to perform, and X imagined that X had satisfied 
nobody but myself, and those of my friends who were aware 
of my motives and who knew what I was doing, and tho 
course which 1 intended to follow. It is very gratifying to 
mo to learn that several gentlemen of tho University of Ox¬ 
ford observed and approved of my conduct upon the occasion 

1 Tho letter is tho joint production of Mrs. Newman, his sisters 
Harriott and Jemima, Mr. J. F. Christie, Mr. Isaac Williams, Mp 
Thomas Mozley, and Mr. KoblC j the postage paid at Oxford 2a, till. 
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rt'ferred to ; and that they are desirous of testifying their 
hojiko of it. in the manner stated in th*' letter addressed to 
your lordship. They may roly upon it that 1 will attend Mr. 
Chantry or anybody they please with the greatest satisfaction. 

] will do so not only iieeause l mu personally gratified by 
tlu'ir approbation, hut 1 mu grateful to them as a public man 
and a faithful subject, of the King, for the encouragement 
whieh they give to others to devote themselves to the King’s 
service, by their applause of tho eourso which I followed cm 
the occasion referred to.’ 

Thus far his t truer. I hope you will like it as well as T do. 
Tell Hurroll I got his letter of thi' 171h in good time. .1 am 
very glad you are working so for Hose ; ho pleases mo more 
and* more'. 1 fear 1*. in not playing his part of a true' tdiam- 
pion in tlu' 1 louse' of (’ominous, and 1 fear Urn Bishops are 
disposed to concede almut the t'hurrh rate's. If tht'y do, 
we must Kuhmit to the stilling and corrupting embraces of 
Whiggery for some time to come'. Isaac is rather faggt'd, hut 
not unwt'll I think. Here is Christie' ceime for the led ter, so 
(Joel bless you. 

Yours ever athvtionati'ly, 
d. K. 

Ibid. - We have thrown out one of tho Bcrkcli'ys from the 
city of Uloueu'Ster, which puts us in spirits. 

IIey. J, It, Newman to jiih Nistmi Jemima. 

jYuplfg; April 11, 1833. 

Ai T 8ftt at, table yesterday, solitary, just arrives! from 
Home at the Crocelli, with a variety of dishes before me after 
the Italian fmillion, with a mincemeat of giblets, ami a large 
dish of young gres'ii pe'as, I thought to myself how I should 
have lies'll startled this time' year had a glars been bedel up to 
me with the picture of what was to lie in a twelvemonth. 
More rioved and luxurious than pleasant, I was left to my- 
self in a foreign land for the first time in my life*. 1 How 
shall I describe thewulnetw with which 1 left tint tombs of the 
Apostles t litmn*, not an a city, hut m the* m cue of soc.ml 
history, has a part of my heart, and in going away from it I am 
as if tearing it in twain. I wandered about the' place after the 
Proudes had gone with a blank face. I went to tho Church of 

1 Archdeacon Frouelo and Ids son left Homo for Franco early In April. 
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S. Maria in Cosmedin, which Dionysius founded a.d. 260, and 
where Austin is said to have studied rhetoric. I mounted the 
height where St. Peter was martyred, and for the last time 
went through the vast spaces of his wonderful basilica, and 
looked at liis place of burial, and then prepared for my 
departure. Also T have lost my companions, and I was going 
among strangers into a wild country to live a wild life, to 
travel in solitudes, au d to sleep in dens of the earth—and all 
for what'? for tho gratification of an imagination, for the idea 
of a warm fancy winch might be a deceit, drawn by a strange 
love of juicily to gaze upon its cities and mountains. For half 
an hour I may be .said to have repented of my choice of having 
thrown myself out of tho society of others fora country which 1 
1 had seen, though only in part, instead of going in their 
company to tho South of Franco, whore there was so much both 
interesting and now: and I was going to travel to Naples with 
one who was almost a stranger to me ; who, civil ancl kind as 
he was, yet made it an obligation on me to talk and be agree¬ 
able, at a timo when my heart was full, and when I would fain 
have enjoyed tho only remody of grief, the opportunity of 
grieving. So passed Tuesday, but on Wednesday morning, 
when I found myself travelling, as the light broke, through a 
beautiful country, which 1 had in March passed in the dai-k, I 
began to gain, spirits. Wo had passed Terracina (Anxur) with 
its white', rooks by moonlight; at dawn we had before us a 
circle of beautiful blue hills, inclosing a rich plain, covered with 
bright groon com, olives, and figs just bursting into leaf, in 
which Fondi lies. Then came Mola, whore Cicero was murdered, 
and tho country I. saw was still more beautiful ; and so at 
length wo got to Naples in twenty-nine hours from Rome, 
including two 1 tours stopping, the distance being about 
148 miles. 

By-the-byo, I was surprised how backward the spring is ; 
the forest trees atm not in leaf, scarcely in bud oven yet. Tho 
weather is lovely. You will ask howl like Naples in a bettor 
season ; I shall return substantially the, same answer. Tlio 
sea, to ho sure, is exquisitely blue, and the mountains about 
the Bay are of a soft pearli colour, tinged with slate, and tho 
towns of Oastol-a-tnare, Sorrento, Sic., are dotted on them in. 
brilliant white specks ; but tho town is essentially a watering- 
place, and more like Brighton, than any place 1 know ; tho 
same glare'., the wnmo keen brightness of tho hills, the sanies 
disposition of houses opening upon tho sea, thosamo boisterous 
VOL. I. 2 
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wind, tho same stimulating air, tho name sparkling water, tho 
same bustle, or rather tenfold, and the same apparent idleness 
of tho people*. Oh, what a change from tho majestic pensive- 
ness of tho place* I have loft, when* tin* Ghurch sits in sack¬ 
cloth calling on tho.se who pass by to sny if unyono’s sorrow is 
like her sorrow I 

I am interrupted by tho thought that tho derision of tlm 
Grid election is at thin very time taking place. 'Pin* Provost 
in in tho Gommon-Room, and tin* Fellows are sitting round. 
Would that t know how it was to Ik* ! , . . I shall not. know 
for Home weeks ; hut please God 1 shall he much sooner with 
you than. I could have supplied. Vessels go from Palermo to 
Marseilles almost daily, and the* usual length of voyage is six 
days, sometimes only forty-eight, hnum, and sometimes ten 
days. If 1 get. to Palermo by May 4 J, I shall he at Marseilles 
about the lOth, and in Ismduu by the 17th. 

1 have to day made my preparations for my jourm*y ; a 
set of cooking utensils and tea service* eurry powder, spice, 
pepper, salt, sugar, ten, and ham ; cold cream, a straw hat, 
and a map of Hieily. 1 shall want nothing from tin* island hut 
macaroni, honey, and eggs. I shall bo sixteen days travelling. 
I shall toko a servant and three mules my sonant inula hia 
own food and lodgings. My whole expenses will In* nl>out. 15#. 
a day -that is, for sixteen days 12/. Adding from Rome to 
Messina, from Palermo to Marseilles, the expense will he* 17/, j 
say 20 L mow than had 1 gone with the Frondes. 

I ought to tell you alamt the Miserere at Rome, my going 
up Bt, Peter’s, and tin* Raster illumination, our eouversationH 
with Dr. Wiseman ami with M. Bunsen, our seareh for the 
ehureb of Hi. 'PhomaH of Canterbury, my pilgrimage to the 
place of Hfc, Paul's martyrdom, tin* ('ntaeombs, ami all tho 
other sights which have* stolen away half my heart, hut I for- 
lawtr till we meet. Oh that Rome* were not Itome I hut I seem 
to set* as clear tut day that a union with her is imjHtmihh, Bho 
is tho cruel Church miking of xm imjawsihiUticH, excommunicat¬ 
ing us for disulsalience, ami now watching and exulting over 
our approaching overthrow. A soiroeoo prevents tin* vessel 
sailing to-day and perhajw to-morrow (Bunelay). It is half¬ 
past ton t*.M. and I am busy writing a sermon tor Mr. Bennett 
on tho chance of its stopping. Then* is a tear 1 Hindi not get 
a place In it at all—it is so full. 

I will give yon some account of my going up Vesuvius 
yesterday. Mr. Bennett, Anderson and myself started alntub 
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sloven (just o, s the names of tho now Follows wove 
On arrivhxg a t Kesina, five miles from Naples, wo 
miles and asses, which brought us up to tlie foot of 
bain. You go a long way between two walls, tho 
3 of vineyards, then over tho lava, which is like a 
field, in colour and shape, petrified. Properly I 
is tin', scoria} jvikI the ashes which lio on. the lava, or 
,11 co into which tho surface of the lava is converted 
which. . On. dismounting, you addross yoursolf to 
£ aseonding tho con o, which does not seem much too 
n though certainly stoop j however, it is eight 
oe.t high. The material is fine ash with a few lumps 
ittorcsd about it, which fall upon your shins. Well* 
and a tug it was. The first ascent was six hundred 
icy take you up by the lowest way, and when half 
iss I did for half a minute repent of beginning, though 
no sun and very little wind; for my feet at each 
sd back about; three-quarters of it. One’s only con- 
as that one must get to the top some time or other, 
took to myself. At length wo were landed on tho 
? ; and, sitting down on the ashos at the top, which 
as not to dirt, wo cooked some hoof and drank some 
b delicious wino, though it is tho common wine of 
—so common a,s hardly to be drinkable anywhere else, 
wo began our rambles. First wo wont over some 
cds, •which a,ro of a bright greenish yellow in tho 
bo black ash : then wo commenced our ascent of tho 
ic, which is inside tho first crater, and is above 150 
It is tho fiamo loose ash. When wo got to tho top 
an awful sight ; tho vast expanse of the true crater 
bo many divisions and recosses, up and down, and 
it with all manner of tho most beautiful various 
mx tho sulphur, whito clouds of which over steaming 
ig from holes in the crust, and almost unbearably 
one’s lungs. Tho utter silence increased the impos- 
wlnoli became fearful when, on. putting the oar to 
evieo, one heurd a rushing sound, deep and hollow, 
wind, partly of tho internal trouble of the mountain, 
wo began to descend the (mater [I think it was 500 
, which is very stoop and at times suffocating from 
ir pu tls. At*tor various turnings and windings across 
-o saw before us the pit from which tho chief eruption 
it present (for it varies year by year, and the whole 
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of this second cone has boon thrown up hy Ihu comparatively 
insignificant eruption of the' past ve'ur), ami wo began to 
descend into it. Horn l suffered from having foreign shoos 
on met suihoiently tight to my foot *. thoy fUltnl (as by-tlm-byo 
tlmy hik'd both in ascending ami descending tlm nmuntain) 
with the' licit ashes, whic'h wort' intolemhle, so that l was 
obliged to cling by my hands. I can only say that l found 
both my hands and the' stiles of my foot blistered all over on 
my return to Naples, liesides my hands being torn in various 
place's. I assure you l quite' cried out with the pain. At 
length I got to the bottom ; tlmro it is tolerably cool. A cold 
wind proceeds from the bob', which is not very large, and is 
blocked up with lava. 

After ascending and then descending the inner cone wo 
commenced our circuit of the outer cone, which is lalioriuim, 
mid is three miles round, tin' greater part, of which we tra¬ 
verses!. First, we ascended l lie remaining l!UU feet of the 800, 
and then kept up and down an irregular ridge till we descended 
to where we had lunched. The* view* is \cry striking. Tlui 
vast, plain of Naples, which is covered with innumerable vim's, 
was so distant ns to look like' a gree'iiish marsh. We* could 
sets PoiiijK'ii and its amphitheatre very distinctly ; and in the 
Haute' direction various streams of lava, the'ir age iuelieatt'd lry 
tlu'ir shade of blackness, coursing elown from the mountains 
fen it. It was gnutel to look down a sheer doneent. of 800 feet, 
which began at. one's foot, the* walking place’ being a narrow 
ledge almost perpendicular on each stele. After getting to the 
luncheon place we rommeneed our descent, which is a regular 
tumble. The 000 feet ought to be ei*me in three minutes, hut 
my shearn ohligetl me to stop every twenty or thirty steps. It 
was very strange and amusing. At length we mounted our 
beasts, and then entered our carriage, getting home to dinner 
at. half-jmat eight. The whole exjiedhiuu only cost me a 
piastre (mur shillings). I have given you a very tame account, 
but. I am tired. 

This is tlm most wonderful sight I have scon abroad, 

Hkv. J. H. Nkwman to Hkv. H, Kickauhh. 

Xnjih xA/trii 1 l, 18,13. 

T hope you received, in due. course, a letter I addressed 
tardily to you from Falmouth. T bad iuteiuksl, lmfore this, 

to make up for its tardiness by inflicting upon you a second 
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loiter ; but again. has my Purpose boon frustrated. So now 
you have tardy letter tlio second. • ■ • We woro five weeks 
at ltomo, and spent a most ct 0 li<jditful time—its memory will 
ever bo soothing' ho mo. Xorxisfdom alt mo could impart a moro 
exalted comfort and calm tluvn. that of being among the 
tombs and ehurtdios of the Xlr.sh Christian saints. Homo is a 
very difficult plane to speak <,f j from the mixturo of good and 
evil iu it. The heathen stmto •was accursed as ono of tins 
infidel monsters of Jhinid’s vision.s ; and the Christian, system 

there is deplorably corrupt-y 0 t the dust of the Apostles lies 

there, and the present clergy are their descendants. A notion 
has struck mo, on reading the Revolution again and again, 
that the .Romo there mentioned hs Rome considered as a city 
or plam •without, any reference to the quostion wliothor it ho 
Christian or Pagnn. As a seat of government, it was the first 
cruel persecutor of the Church j and as such condemned to 
suHer Cod’s judgments, whicli had not yet fully boon poured 
out upon it, from, the plain fnct that it still exists. Babylon is 
gone. Rome is ft city still, ftod judgments await her theroforo. 

.1 have no intention of proving this here, but wish to state my 
view. When X had formed it X was surprised, to find several, 
confirmations of it in a book of Hannan antiquitios X happened 
to take up. Gregory the Groat seems to havo hold the notion 
(three centuries after Homo became Christian) that still, tho 
spot was accursed. It was on this principle that he encouraged 
the demolition of tho hoathcsxn edificos—such as tho Coliseum— 
as monuments of sin; and I own ho seems to mo to havo a. 
sounder Chrisbimi judgment than the moderns, who havo 
alloc ted a classic ml tenderness for what wore the high places 
uf impiety and 11 10 scones of primitive martyrdoms. It scorns, 
too, ho especially considered. Rome reserved for future super¬ 
human judgments j for ho mentions with approbation tho 
answer of some man, a servant of tho Lord, to Alaric, that* 
Home was not ho bo destroyed by barbarians, but by earth¬ 
quakes, tempos t«, &c. ; and ho adds, ‘ which wo havo partly 
seen accomplished in our own times ’ • and certainly, from the 
very magnitude of tho masfses which lie in ruins, ono should, 
suppose notin'n/g hut elemental convulsions could have effected, 
their overthrow. An Irish Bishop of tho eleventh century states? 
the same doctrine in a so-codlod prophecy which remains, of tho 
sorios of Popes to their termination. With tho authenticity 
of this document I am not concerned, much loss with its 
inspired character (though it is remarkable that tho list ho 
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given in now within akint nine of tho end) -it- in sufllciont its 
was products!, A.n. HUH) ulwmt, in order to secure the election, 
of a particular Pope. Thun tin doctrine evidently has boon 
acknowledged by a considerable party in the Church ; and, tta 
a tradition, ban a sort of authority of the opinion of tho 
Church, It in contained in the concluding words, which aro 
such as those after tilling up his li-^t he nays ; ‘ Then .shall hUq 
that, wtteth upon tho wu'ii hills be destroyed when Iho Lord 
comes to judge the earth.* You will observe this document in 
written by an upholder of the Roman supremacy, who thus 
makes the city anti xhtt*' still accursed though that's Church ho 
there. It may he said that it is impo.Hshle to distinguish between 
the State and tho Church, since the Bishop of Rome has boon 
the temporal sovereign. This i« true, and accordingly (suppos¬ 
ing this view’ to lit* eorreet) the question arises, ic/icn was ho 
iuvestwl with the sovereignty, for that would iw* the jxuuod 
of apostasy. But, granting tins, it does not follow that the 
Church is the woman of tht* Revelation any more than a man 
puKsoKHod with a devil w the devil. That tin* spirit of old Romo 
has jmssesKed the Christian Church tin*re is certain as a matter 
of fact; that that spirit iit'cn is most true, quite independent of 
this theory 5 and, if it lives, must it not la* led out to slaughter 
Homo day! The revivification of ancient Rome in modern has 
often been noticed ; but it has Ihcu sup]Mined t lmt the (Jhristian 
Church is that new form of the old evil, whereas it is mdly a 
sort of gmitm hn'i, which enthrall* the Church which happens 
to bo them I am not ho clear iw t wish to be, but t think tho 
distinction T. make in iuqwirtnnt. Even were the old spirit 
dead, tho city would lie under the curse by which children 
Huffer for their fathers’ sins ; hut the spirit lives to show they 
are the children of those who killed tin* Prophets. Tho 
Roman sway m «till over its ancient territory even when tho 
people* disclaim its dominion (as in the territory of tin* Ureok 
Church), it appoints its agents and representatives (bishops, 
pafcriarcim, &e.). Its language Is still iM.in, which is its bond 
of union an an empire. It« tmlicy k util! crafty, relentless and 
inflexible, and umleviating through a «urc**HHi«m of rulers. It 
still sacrifices tho good of its uiembem to the splendour and 
strength of the Republic (what can la* a greater instance of 
this tliau the custom of the forced eolilwmy of the clergy f). 
•The religion it upholds is still jiolythektic, degrading, idola¬ 
trous | and so strictly is all tins connected with Rome m a 
.lootd source, that its authorities Um their |*owor if they quit 
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Homo. We were surprised to hear that the reason Bonaparte 
did not (as he wished) make Paris tho seat of the Popedom 
was that ho found the Bomish authorities could not act out of 
ltonro. I am a great believer in the existence of ganii locorum. 
Homo has had ono character for 2,500 years ; of lato centuries 
tho Christian Church has boon the instrument by which it has 
acted—it is its slave. The day will come when tho captive 
will be sot free ; but how a distinction is to ho drawn between 
two powers, spiritual and devilish, which are so strangely 
united, is as much hey on d our imagination as it was boyond 
tho power of the servants in the parable to pull up the tares 
from the wheat; but that it is incomprehensible is no objection 
to tho notion of God’s doing it. Indeed, tho moro I liavo seen 
of Home tho moro wonderful I luivo thought that parable, as 
if it had a directly prophetic character which was fulfilled in tho 
Papacy. To tho abovo may bo added, as affording thought to 
tho Christian mind, tho remarkable confidence of tho Homans 
in their Rafety—their sccuritas. They think nothing can 
harm Homo. When the insurgents two years since wore at 
their gates, they were not at all exeitod. They said nothing 
could harm Koine, and went on just as usual—it is a certain 
insensibility to fear. This is not unlike tho temper which may 
have existed in Babylon, though in individuals vory likely 
there is much piety in it. Indeed, I am very far from think¬ 
ing there are not many good men. among them. I like the 
look of a great many of their priests - there is such simplicity, 
gentleness and innocence among the monks : I quite love them; 
but I fear their system must cripple their y;0os. 

Does it not seem strange that I who have been such a 
keeper at home should now he wandering among a people 
whoso language I do not understand? And yet it seems to 
come natural to quo, so soon is the mind habituated to cir¬ 
cumstances. Though I should liavo liked a companion I am 
not unwilling to rove by myself. Bad times are coming, and, 
no ono can tell whether one may not liavo to travol as Wesley 
and Whitfield. Harriett says you have boon inquiring after 
my book. It will make its appoararieo next October as an 
independent work. I shall re-write nearly a third of it. I 
think this will bo a great improvement, though I rather dread 
the labour. I am very well, thank God, and though I never 
(doubtless) shall bo in strong health, yet I trust this expedition 
will sot me up. I think I wish nothing else than to spend my 
strength, whatever it is, in God’s service, and I suppose I shall 
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never again in my lift' have a cessation from work, of this 
duration, nor ran T wish it. Du you know that Koblo has 
begun writing verses in the 1 British Magazine ’ I 1 hear you 
are noon to .see him. In point of interest 1 Inne sei'it nothin'*' 
like' Itlmea, the' Straits <tf Messina, anel E.gcstu (I put aside 
Home), anti in point of scenery nothing like Corfu. Ah to 
Home, 1 cannot help talking of it. Vent hase the' tombs of 
St. Pentl and St. Peter and St. (lenient ; elunvlirs founded 
hy St. Peter, and Dionysius (A.n. L'tiO), and others in tho 
Cataeomhs used in the times of personation ; the' house and 
tahh' of St. Cregory; the plant' of martyrdom of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; hut the eutnloguo is endless. O Home 1 that thou 
were not Home! 

11 uv. J. II. Nkwman to nw Motuku. 

iYipAx.* April 17, 1 a,13. 

T write because I wish you to hear the last of me' before 
Veai see me*, and heeeiu.se you will not see me so soon as t 
said, lien* 1 am at Naples on the 1711* when I hoped to ho 
at SymeuKt*. And I am going in a sailing vessel, and again 
in a nailing vessel from Palermo to Marseilles, so do not 
expect me till the very end of .May. Tho steamer with Itifl 
passengers went ofT yesterday morning, anti I and my servant 
(who law been nix teen years in England in one family mid is a 
trusty man) have got a passage in an English merchantman, 
tho * Berapw’ of Yarmouth, which wtaits to-night or to-morrow 
morning. 

Now all thin seeming disappointment is a very good thing 
for me, First I avoid a very unpleasant postage in ruityh 
wathrr in a crowded vessel, for tin* sea was high yesterday. 
Next I escape what l always dreaded, the outpouring of 
passengers upon Hieily, who would make inn-room dillUmlt, 
and raise' the price of everything. My rare ngninst the 
CounU'Hs’H people at Palermo is an experience of this evil. 
Lastly, I spend the had weather here iimteiul of at Messina, 
which is a great gain. Nor is my expense increased hy wait¬ 
ing, Ily the sailing vessel I pay less than by tin* steamer. My 
only loss is that of time, which 1 grudge, first because f am 
impatient to got homo, secondly because I had hopes! to catch 
up Froude at Hons or Chartres. The season here is said to ho 
most anomalous. Hineo Friday, when X went up Vesuvius, it 
has boon very rainy, most of the days continual min, and that 
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accompanied with a boisterous wind, and a vehemence of pour 
which I have not seen since leaving Corfu. 

Naples, then, has been unfortunate, supposing it was set 
on pleasing me. Indeed I believe I have been too hard upon 
it; not that I can ever call the outlines of the bay fine, or 
Vesuvius anything but graceful, or the grand range on the 
Salerno side near enough or distant enough for a picture, but 
the colours are certainly indescribably beautiful—the blues, the 
indigoes, the browns, and the siennas. And again the people 
are heathen, certainly. I am much offended at the very irreve¬ 
rent exhibitions of the Crucifix, and of the souls in Purgatory 
—these struck me more because here we first saw them— 
which are stuck about as puffs are on the London walls. But 
I have really found the people very civil and good-natured, 
though they are knaves, and the popular and exoteric religion 
as pagan as you can fancy. They are very clever, and humorous. 
They are quite Punches. Just now a ragged boy persecuted 
me with a miserable whining for coppers, following me for a 
minute or so. When he found that would not do, he sud¬ 
denly began to play a tune on his chin, with great dash and 
effect. All the boys are full of tricks more harmless than that 
of filching pocket-handkerchiefs, in which they certainly excel. 
You see when we were here before we were simple strangers, 
and these fellows knew a stranger at once; it was bad 
weather; we had seen finer scenery; in consequence we wero 
reasonably disappointed. So I think we have been hard on 
this poor place, which I begin to like, if it were only out of 
remorse for having abused it. I have made the most of my 
rainy time, having been to Virgil’s tomb, up to St. Elmo, and 
to the library, pictures and museum. 

And I find their living much better than before. Perhaps 
the hotels are better than the restaurants; certainly wo were 
wretchedly off before. It is not so now; their onions are like 
fine-flavoured apples. They never introduce garlic; oil they 
are not afraid of, but I do not dislike it. I was tempted to 
take a bit of tempting cheese the day before yesterday, and 
had in consequence a nightmare in bed, as follows : 

Pirst a weight and horror fell on me, after which I found 
myself in the tower at Oriel. It was an audit, and the Pellows 
sat round. Jenkyns and the Provost had been quarrelling 
[what a shame ! I suppose they never did in their lives], and 
the latter had left the room, and Jenkyns to expedite matters 
had slcipt on in the accounts and entered some items without 
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the Provost's sanction (the extreme vividness of all Huh was 
ils merit; after waking I emild hardly believe it. wuh nut, true). 

I shook hands lir*t with one Fellow then with am-.1 her. At 
last I gut a moment to shake liaiuls with the gallant Poruford, 
who %van on my right, with Peue.ou, who stood next, mid then 
Cnplcstou [these were the new tutors in tiur placet, who raid; 

‘ Newman, let me introduce you to our two new Follows,’ point- 
ing to two men who stood on his right hand round the table, 
I saw two of the most elumsy, awkward looking chaps l <wor 
sot eyes on, and they had awkwanl unintelligible names. 
With great grief of heart, but a most unembarrassed smiling 
manner, l shook hands with them nnd wished them joy, and 
then talked and chatted with the rest- as if nothing had 
happened, yet lunging to get. away, and with a Hiekuexs of 
heart. When l got away at length, I eon Id hud no means of 
relief. I eonld not iiml Fronde nor [»J, F, | Christie. I wished 
to retire to the shrubberies, whieh were those of Ham [my 
Father had a house at Hum, near Richmond, from lH04 to 
1807, and when 1 dreamed of heaven us a hoy, it was always 
Ham], ‘There/ thought l to myself, ‘on this seat or that 
arbour, whieh l mmlltxrt from a Ih»v, l shall recover myself ’; 
hut it was not allowed me. I was in my rooms, or some 
moms, and had continual interruptions. A father and son, 
tho latter routing into residence, and intending to stand for 
some Hioilian Hcholntxhip. Then emite in a brare of gettUeturu 
commoners with hideous faces, though l was not a tutor, and, 
lastly, my companion with whom l travelled down here from 
Home, with a lady under his arm (tin what l will l eaunot 
recollect who t thought it wits 1 saw him with a holy at. Ht, 
Peter’s on Omni Friday), This was part of the dream, hub 
only part, and all, l nay, ho vivid. What, shall we any to a hit 
of chouse awaking the jwmttmi faculty I l lm{«* simply jtoetical, 
and nob historical, Indeed l have grown ealm out ok’ spite, 
ami am now so eonfidenb that Rogers Him HUecmtml tliat l do 
nob think about it. 

I have letters of introduction Hi Mesiina, Catania, Hyra* 
c.uae, Palermo. I nliall try at Messina for one fur Uirgcnti, and 
then I shall he complete. But how l wish it was over though 
I shall enjoy it much at the time -for l wish to get home. 

Have t told you of the mennKisteneles of these Southerners, 
of tlm delicacy anti abundance of their table, and tdinmber linen 
so white, and the intolerable dirt of their carpets, «o dirt^ tliat 
I dare nob lob my towel reach it | They have a fashion of 
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Ling about, too, to an oxcoss perfectly incredible to an 
li,simian. They arc over at it. I have seen an olegantly 
seel lady on the Pinoio spit manfully; nay, rather I heard 
which made mo look round to he sure; afterwards I 
died and saw her. .In the churches this is quite a feature, 
.vo soon a woman at her prayers spit about, and a priest 
ie most sacred part of the service. 

April id.- ■Another day, being the seventh of tho scirocco. 
day is somewhat clearing. 

Weather mends, but wind immovable. Slight shock of 
hquako last night. Wo look towards Vesuvius with ox- 
ation, but it is thick in mist to tho base. 

Ifriduif, April 19.—Half-past 7 A.M., tho wind is fair. 1 
off suddenly. 


To ins iSisTisit Hauuiutt. 

Catania: April 25, 1833. 

. . X arrived at this place this morning, and should liko 
ivo you an account of my proceedings, hut I am lazy from 
/g tired. 

I was hastily summoned on tho 19th from Naples, just as 
<1 domiciled myself there. Indeed, I was so content with 
place t.lmt I was sorry to have to move. The pleasantest 
) I have had abroad has boon at Homo, when I was 
ion ary, anti my habitual love of roposo made mo glad that 
ptissago to Hieily was delayed from day to day ; hut at 

early cm the 19th, news e.amo that tho wind was fair, 
by nine o'clock we were oil* in tho ‘ Sorapis.’ 

There worn three other passengers, Prenchmon, wall ha¬ 
ul, very talkative?, and, I thought, humorous ; but I fol- 
Froneh far worst? than Italian. Their conversation with 
Captain, a thorough Englishman, was amusing, each party 
.king his own language. ‘ Oapitaine, quanto niiglie o’clock 1 ? ’ 
t, I believe, meant ‘How many knots aro wo going an 
r % * The Captain was a match for thorn. ‘Tho other 
mont * (speaking of a brig which had started with us) 
aft this morning, gentlemen 1 ’ This sort of social intor- 
*ho sometimes wont on for minutes. We did not arrive 
VIoHsina till 5 a.m. on Hunday. Wo wore becalmed all 
ivtlay near Htromboli; there had been a brisk breeze tho 
before, which made mo very sick. On getting to Messina 
, tempted to achieve a sorvieo that day, but failed alto- 
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gether. Tlie Straits looked more beautiful even than before. 

I never saw anything equal to the colour of the sea and of the 
Calabrian coast. The steamboat went off for Catania between 
eleven and twelve. It was impossible to get passports till 
next day—Monday—and I did not start on. my expedition 
till twelve o'clock ; a loss of seven hours, which was a great 
inconvenience—but I am, in fact, tired ; so I stop. [This 
was almost the beginning of my fever.] 

On setting off from Messina I felt amused and almost 
ashamed of the figure I was cutting. I was chief of a caval¬ 
cade consisting of a servant, two mules, and several muleteers 
(though the latter were soon reduced to one, who was to go 
with us through), and when I happened to catch a sight of 
my shadow, the thought of my personal equipments, at least 
as regards my hat and my coat, was still more perplexing. 
My neckcloth was the only black thing about me, yet black 
without being clerical. Nor had I any such exuberance of 
spirits as would bear me up against the ridiculousness of my 
exterior. I was setting out on an expedition which would be 
pleasant in memory rather than in performance. I have been 
much annoyed at the delay of thp passport, which threw me 
out of my projected itinerary. Inns are not to be found 
every mile here as in England; and, though I had been told 
I should certainly find accommodation at the twentieth mile 
from Messina, yet my muleteer, when questioned, contradicted 
himself: Nor was T satisfied with him ; the baggage kept 
coming off, and we had frequent stoppages ; and the weather, 
too, threatened, and I felt being alone—not because of the 
solitude, but because a tour is the best time for turning ac¬ 
quaintances into friends, and I was losing a great opportunity. 
Nor was there much in external objects to divert me from 
these depressing thoughts. The coast is beautiful, but is 
better seen from the sea than from a road. The lower hills 
were covered with vines and mulberries ; those above them 
with corn and olives. We passed various fiumaras—dry, of 
course; one of them was about 250 paces, had two rapid 
brooks still alive in it. There were flags growing on the edge 
of the sea. At Ali the hills receded ; and you saw Etna, 
looking very near and white. At length we ended the twenty 
miles. I never got through a walk so easily, and found an 
inn at San Paolo, and got a room and bed much better than I 
had expected, though there was no glass in the windows and 
plenty of fleas. So ends Canto the first. 
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Canto tlio second. Tuosdny was a great success. Wo 
sot off between live and six, and had twelve miles to go to 
breakfast at Taormini. As wo approached, the country got. 
moro and more striking. 


fiymcuM; April 27. 

Tlio two last mil os we. diverged from the road up a stoop 
path, and soon came to the ancient stone ascent leading to 
Taurominiunu I never saw anything moro enchanting tluux 
this spot. ill. realised all one had read of in books about; 
scenery- -a deep valley, brawling streams, beautiful trees, tlio 
sea (heard) in the distance'. But when, after breakfast, ona 
bright day, wo mounted to the theatre, and saw the famous 
view, what shall I say 1 I novor know that Nature could bo 
so beautiful ; and to see that view was tlio nearest approachx 
to seeing Eden. 0 liappyT ! It was wort!i coming all tlio 
way, to enclnro sadness, loneliness, weariness, to see it. X 
felt, for the llrsb time in my life, that L should he a bettor 
and moro religious man if I lived there. This superb view, 
the most wonderful I can over see, is hut one of at least half 
a dozen, all beautiful, close at hand. One view is at tho bade 
of the theatre, with a view of Calabria and the Messina siclo 
of Sicily. Another is going out of Taormini on tho descent. 
The landlady of the fondaeo asked me if ! was going to Parts, 
and begged me to take a letter to her daughter, which I have 
done. 

And so I went off to (Havre. There Jlrst T went througlx 
the river-beds. The hills receded Ktna was magnificent. 
Tho scene was sombre with clouds, when suddenly, as tho sun. 
descended upon the cone, its rays shot out between tho cIoucIh 
and the snow, turning the clouds into royal curtains, whilo on 
one side tliero was a sort of Jacob’s ladder. I understood 
why the poets made the abode of the gods on Mount Olympus. 

And now I have told you nearly everything pleasant up 
to this date—tho 27th (except that the frogs botwoon Giardii d 
and (Havre, which are louder even than those at Albano, arc 
the most musical animals 1 have hitherto mot wilh - thoy 
have a trill like a nightingale). 1 am hitherto disappoint od 
in birds and flowers. 1 never thought this expedition was to 
bo one of pleasure only, for l wished to see wlrnt it was to l >o 
a solitary and wanderer. On Monday night I. had little sloop, 
and on Tuesday none, from tho Ileus. I counted quarter after* 
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quarter nil through tin* night nt (Jinrre, nnd there were noises 
in the next mom which annoyed un*» The {lean were innu¬ 
merable, and they lute with u sting. In Fugluud we have no 
idea what a Sicilian Ilea is. On Wcdno.Mlay l resolved to nee 
the fatuous chestnut trees, mid so to go to Nicolosi under 
Etna. I went to see them as evidence of the wonderful fer¬ 
tility of the noil. From N'icohud the it-.ernt of Ft tin in made. 
The whole distance is not more than twenty two miles,though 
very fatiguing. The distance from (liarre to the chestnuts is 
about six a precipitous ascent over and along the beds of 
torrents. I was disappointed in them [they are nothing hub 
roots, cut level with the ground |. We break fasted in a house 
where wan a siek man, who was attended by a village doctor. 
We were told it was three hours' march from thence to 
Nieulutb ; it. proved to lie live ; it is along tieltls of lava, very 
curious, certainly, hut very hot with the sun on theta-- and 
curious conical hills, of the In test, richest light brown earth, 
which seem dimpled by every breath of air, and lying in heaps 
its if turned out of a cart and left there. 

At length we mine to Nicolosi, when* I had come in order 
to determine the |*o.Hmhiltt f y of going up Fttm, um you never 
get right intelligence at a distance. 1 found every discourage¬ 
ment, The snow lay ns it had lain two months ihefnre, and I 
wan told 1 should have to walk for nine hours up and dawn, 
taking in the cone, half that time in the night, and all in the 
cold ; and the leaves were not out, and then* win nothing to 
see. And, on looking over the IkmiW of names of those who 
had {wetmdod, everything was dinroumgiug. One mid, ‘I 
have endured extreme fatigue, and advise no one to follow 
my example. 1 Another, • Better lie wi e late than never. If 
you have lieen a find in coming, do not Ik* twice n fool in, 
going up.* However, X think 1 should have attempted it, 
exempt that T had utmimxl my leg in walking (hut do not give 
thin as the reason ; the tteaaun in the straightforward reason), 
and my servant wan tired. 

The discomfort of the so-ealUd inn was excessive ; it was 
the most forlorn plnae I ever was in. It was a ground floor ; 
one window and no gloss ; threw doors with planks gaping 
to the external air; brick floor in piecea, and filthy walls. 
Aim. Starke took mo in by talking of 1 reposing * before going 
up Etna. In addition, my spirits of wine failed, find I could 
not dims my dinner, t had lived on almost nothing for two 
days, and my servant had gone out to take core of himself. I 
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’Wn. on. nay so-called bed, and tliouglit of tho sick-i'oom 
ring, and my mind felt vory dry, and I thought, ‘ What 
lould loao my reason 1 ’ and I was in dreadful irritation 
j\ X q renewed attacks of the (leas. And I was altogether 
sorts. And the! hod was on a board, and the bod things 
l dirty, fuul I fancied it would all come to pieces in tho 
] >ut any servant came in and poached mo some eggs, 
irow down waioi’ under my bed against my enemies, and 
flown to sleep by eight or nine o’clock, and slopt vory 
[y for eight hours, and got up on Thursday quito strong, 
tlio happy prospect of walking in to breakfast to tho 
nimble town of Catania ; and tho morning was fine, and 
»utl (twelve miles) a pleasant desconttho whole way; and 
o<i myself very happily there, and, though weak, X was 
bod. 

irl now here T am at Syracuso, miserable again; and I 
> think I shall never get homo-—that is, though quito 
C cannot realise it. X still think of tho 121st Psalm. 


To ms Sihvku Jemima. 

tii/mcum: April 27,1833. 

Y last letter (to Harriott), which I have just finished, 
10 safely disposed of at the Corona d’Oro at Catania ; 
X subjected myself to a thorough wash and amused 
E with looking over the travellers’ names in tho host’s 
mud tluur praises of himself. My knee and tho blisters 
- foot, and my considerable languor, hindered mo moving 
much ; but I ealh'd on b’roudo’s friend, Signor C. 
Haro, and ho is to show me tho medals of Sicily and 
a. (Inecia on my return to Catania from this place on tho 
w (i.a. yesterday), Friday, by sporonaro. 

Hporonaro is a large beat, used in these seas running, e.g. 
Malta to Sicily, from Sicily to Naples, &o. This was 
thirty-live feet, long, and in all had fourteen persons 
:1. At the stern some hoops hold up an awning seine four 
i|gh, tho vest of tho boat was open. Since our passports 
made out for Syracuse ; wo wore not allowed to land at 
tJiur plane. We could, indeed, have got to Syracuse that 
hut not till after ,sunset, and them we should not liavo 
rfvtiquo till next morning. Wo had no provisions with 
cmgh luckily sumo wine, hearing tho wine of Syracuse was 
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inferior *, hut tlu' l«*nf turn gnv e us a hit of bread upioco, 
Luckily I had taken my clonks with me. 

At «i>; o'clock wo pulled to t he shore about m\ miles off 
Hymenae a lonely spot ; and when h live minutes I gut out 
upon the rocka, and saw the hcautit'ul elearnev.s of the water 
and fell the mildness of the evening, l quite congratulated 
myself on having uti adventure with so little trouble. Ho wo 
laid down, 1 wrapped up, and sleeping soundly a lone while, 
very uncomfortable as everything v\ us, including my companions 
my ue\t door neighbour being tlit* first \ olgar Italian t 
have met with and miserable ns was my tortuent from lions. 
At- midnight we hoisted sail, and with some lit tie wind slowly 
coasted on to Syracuse, w luio we arrived between three and 
four, but could not obtain pratique till between aeven ami 
eight this morning. 

Archdeacon Knanle bad given me a letter to the ('omul 
hero Syracuse and he has Ikhoi of essential Her vice to am 
in all matt era; in seeing sights, getting passjHU-tM, d'e.; all 
whieli is a most tedious business here. The weather, however, 
lias Ik*cu against me. The Heirorru 1ms at length come down 
in profuse rain, mid I can only be thankful that to day was 
not yesterday, when 1 was in the aperounrn ; indeed, there is 
no day on which I could haw so well borne it since 1 act out. 
As it is, it him only bad the etfeet of lowering mv spirits and 
of making my visit here uncomfortable. 1 have seen the 
fountain of Arothuwt, and rowed up the Atmpua to gather Urn 
papyrus and to see the remains of the Temple of Minerva, 
which are indeed magnificent, mul looked at the remaining 
columns of .Jupiter Olympias, I have lireu running over 
Thucydides, partieularly yesterday, and this morning in the 
hunt, and am at home with the whole place ; only 1 have not 
Keen the theatre mid amphitheatre, which, being Unman, I care 
little for. (tlnd to go back to Catania early to morrow morn¬ 
ing. My intention was to have remained here all Kunday, 
and, independent of my rule not to travel needlessly then, the 
inn in comfortable enough, and the place w» interesting ns to 
make one wish it; but the wind h out of mv j*ower, and, since 
it may change on Monday, and w now fair for Catania, l 
might not to run the risk of Iteiug detained here an indefinite 
time, or of another nedst adventure, I will h«*ie m«|. down 
wane verses which 1 cmn|«>*»ird last night nt the l*ont. You 
will see that they want east* ami epirit. Anxiety ia tin* great 
entsmy of poetry. In the ‘ tlormmC 1 hud no forelK*ding cam. 
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Well, it will bo all over when you get this, and the time is not 
long. I do not mind saying all this to you, when you will read 
it as a dream of the night, if God so will. I often think of 
(Jowpor’s two lines, * Beware of desperate steps,’ &c. 

But for the verses, hero they arc : 

Say, hast, thou i racked a traveller's round, 

Nor visions mot theo there, 

Thou could’st but marvel to have found 
This blighted world so fair? 

And feel an awo within theo riso, 

That sinful man should soo 

Glories far worthier Seraphs’ eyes 
Than to ho shared by theo 1 

Store them in heart! thou slialt not faint 
’Mid coming pains and fears ; 

As the third heaven onoo nerved a Saint 
For fourteen trial-years. 1 

My servant taken from Naples is a very active, useful man, 
but he knows of course nothing of the ways and means of this 
country, and T am really roughing it. Yet I am not unwilling 
to do so ; for X shall gain a lesson, so God docs hut sustain, me. 
In retrospect all bodily pain vanishes, and mental impres¬ 
sions (which have been chiefly pleasant) onduro. Taurominium 
will outlive Giarre, as Egesta Oalatatimi. It follows, howovor, 
that T heartily wish it over j but this I have wished over since 
I left England, as you know. J have great comfort in knowing 
I have your prayers, and of others at homo ; in this thought 
I seem to have a pledge of safe-conduct. I begin to dread the 
voyages from Palermo to Marseilles in a foolish way. The day 
makes me sad and stupid. The great harbour is now before 
my eyes, the Olympioium, the Anapus, Epipolm, all drenched 
in wet ; and here the Consul has just come to toll mo that the 
passport people are laying their heads togothor to keep mo 
here another day or extort money. Ho you see I am in strife 
and contention. 


Catania: April 30. 

Things improve with mo this evening, hub really I have 
gone through more fatigue and vexation since I last wrote than, 
even* J did in my life. 

1 resume whore I left off [April 27]. There woro throe 
1 Lyra AjmtolUw : ‘ Tauvorolnlum,’ 


YQL. I. 
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Ruglishmen dl the hotel ul Syracuse, who had tmmo from Malta 
on their way overland from Inclin. They introduced them¬ 
selves, and asked me join their dinner }»vrty, which I did, aiul 
went then 1 * in the evening to a great n.v,embly for tin* eelebm- 
lion of the marriage of the son of a judge with a Russian 
Consul's daughter. The Uituloir in wliieh the eeremouy was 
performed (we eame too late for it) was splendidly fitted up, 

1 went in traveller's dress, thinking, goose ns 1 was, to ho in- 
eoguilo, and merely a night.seer. You may faney we wore all 
lions. Though by no means a brilliant party, it was such a 
rout rust, to ancient Syracuse, that l thought of the Corfu ball. 
Somehow altogether Sytiteu.se is more like Corfu and the Ionian, 
towns titan anything l have .seen sine**: narrow Ktreels, low 
houses, misery visible ; and next morning when l went to 
catch a glimpse of the amphitheatre before starting, its being 
a garrisonwl town reminded me still more foivibly of Corfu. 

When we descended into the plain wo hud two rivers to 
ferry over, and the road was bail. To increase our perplexity 
we were told that the tteigld>ourhood of the second river was 
infested with robbers; and to put tlm finishing stroke to our 
trouble, when we got near it (at half pimt eight), with a 
moon, but a hasty one, we lost our way, our guide being quite 
at fault. However, by the g««>d hand of Clod, we found it 
again, and got here safe by half jwrnt ten (t use* a strong ox- 
presttitm), more dead than alive, trom the jolting of the mule, 
which at one time I urgtd to lad ween live and six miles an 
hour, i took Home aoup aud went to Isd, and had a remark¬ 
ably good night. However, in the course of this tiny (April 30 j 
nutne feverwhness hail come on *, but now, thank Uod, it is gone 
away, and Signor Uemellaro tells me t shall have no roads like 
tluwe I have traversed. Ho my spirits have risen, and I pur¬ 
pose to start for Girgeuti, to reach it by Saturday, 

If I may speak of what Has hap|*e«ed as over, for I am 
not yet sure that I am what I ought to ls\ l would say 1 do 
not wo how I have been injudicious, only unfortunate. 

The only question is; whether I wivh right in going on a 
Sunday, aud whether this wrong atop hits nut brought all this 
upon me 1 

My servant It a treasure very alutrp-wittrtl and ready— 
an old campaigner, having served through the Peninsula, a 
sailor in his earlier day?., domesticated in England, yet a 
perfect Neapolitan in language. He cannot read or write, 
Th© plootj X slept at my tir.it night was the ancient Thajruw, 
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Epipolto is noither beautiful nor romantic, but striking as 
resembling huge human, works, walls, &c. From Agosta we 
lirst passed over wild heath, then eornland, then wood, then 
wo descended to the sand; and thou the darkness camo on. 

T cannot tell what. [Wo lost our way by getting between the 
river and the sen, and so crossing the former without knowing 
it, since it has no mouth, but is swallowed up by the sand. 
We gob among shepherds’ Units under "Mount Etna, the dogs 
barking at us. | .1 like what I see of the pooplo; dirt, with 

simplicity and contentment. This I found both at tho crock 
and at Agosta. Tho .English seem much thought of. Wo 
had a slight eartlupiako this morning—tho day close and hazy, 
as at Najiles on a similar ovent. 

The tone of the last two letters to his sisters shows that 
Mr. Newman was already under tho influence of tho fover that 
prostrated him for many weeks in Sicily. The following 
letter of a much later date was valued by his correspondent 
oh ‘a particularly interesting’ one, in which ho gives tho ac¬ 
count of his Sicilian sickness. 

To F. Kook us, Esq. 

Pu/e.rmo: Juno 5, 1833. 

With what joy did T see in ‘Galiguani’ yesterday that you 
were one of us. It was quite a ehaneo I saw it. I had some 
days before looked over tho papers of the last six woelcs, 
having seen none during that time; arid yesterday tho porson 
who lent them me said: ‘There may be one or two yet which 
you have not taken hunt over the heap again.’ I took home 
four to mul, and, as T was poring over some articlo on politics 
(I believe), tho wind blew over the page, and I was arrested 
by the title of ‘University ’Intelligence.’ The first words wero 
‘ F, lingers,’ Ac. 

And now I suppose you are wondering whab I do now at 
Palermo; and perhaps my friends at Oxford have boen won¬ 
dering, unless they have sat down in the comfortable conclu¬ 
sion that t am imprisoned here for want of a vessel. I only 
hope the Hose Hill people are not uneasy. 1 have not boon 
weather-bound or Hhi pleas, taken by the Barbary pirates, or 
seized as a propagandist of Li botulism. No; but, you will bo 
sorry to hear, confined with a very dangerous favor in tho very 
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centre of Sicily for three work*. I will give you an account of 
it, if my hand and my head let me. Only do not mention it 
till you hear l mu at home, which l trust will he in about a fort¬ 
night or three weeks. I suit, {dense (owl, in a Marseilles vessel 
on Saturday next, the Sth, w hence I shall despatch this to you. 

This season has 1 «h«u remarkable for rain in this part of 
the world, ns Fronde, if hr is returned, lms perhaps told you. 
At Catania, I)r. Uemeilaro told me that, there sometimes foil 
only seven inrhrs of rain in the wet months, but that this year 
there had fallen thirty four, lit eutwetptenee, a laid fever, of 
tlm nature of the seurlet, was epidemie : whieh l did not know, 
nor should have thought of {mrliaps, if I had. The immediate 
muse of my illness seems jo have been my expedition from 
Catania to Syracuse; but doubtless l whs predisposed Intake 
injury from any bad state of the atmosphere, by the Hleeji- 
le.ss nights and famished days (though few) which I had had 
immediately liefore, Sicilian couches alsmud in tlm most 
inveterate enemies of slumber, and my pt*m isious for you 
get none at the inns though they ought not, were nfleeted by 
th<» weather, or were in themselves had. (I bought them at 
Naples.) Ami nlmut Ftua the transitions from heat to cold 
are very rapid and severe in the same day l was almost cut 
in two, and exhausted with the scorching and dust of lava, 
though l lielieve 1 never got chilled. And in many places they 
have no glass in the windows, and the Mint tecs do not lit 
tight, which is had of a night. Now you will say, how was it 
J alone suffered all this of all Sicilian travellers 1 Why, to 
tell the truth, Me way to avoid it would have lam to have 
taken a Sicilian regular lioniaer and purveyor, who would have 
avoided all dillieultie*; but this for one person is very ex¬ 
pensive, and it falls light on .sevei al. I hud a Neapilitan 
servant, a good rook (l had I sought my provisions lieforn 
I took hint, and they m-nm-d gi*c*d), but knowing nothing of 
Sicily, l knew a great deal of Sicily from others everyone 
was giving tun advice to do things hml not irml f/nya* 
gflrtH. It was from one of them* plans 1 *u Acred. Now all 
this, that l have put down in the last half j*uge, houmU w> 
t/au<'ht\ that l beg you woultl keep it to your* If; for it is a 
gratuitous exposure on my part, and only takes tip room in, 
my letter, as you will sis* from what follows. 

Everyone recommended me to go from t'atanta to Syracuse 
In a sjmronaro (by water). Tim dint ant e by laud and sea in 
forty miles by land the road is iademrihaidy bad, esjKxruUly 
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aftov rain—and the distance too long for mules in one day, 
and there is no inn on t.lio road. Tlio timo by sea was unani¬ 
mously declared by diftbrout pen-sons to be seven hours—the 
boatman said five. l)r. (h'lnellaro so fully acquiesced in these', 
statements as to allow of my making an engagement with 
him for the lmcldlo of Hie day on which X was to set out from 
Syracuse on my return* 1 -sot out for Syracuse by 7 or 8 a.m. 
Well, when wo were about half-way, a soiroeco sprang up, and 
by degrees it became evident we could not reach Syracuse that 
night. Wo an ado for TJiajtxux, and slept in the boat oil' tho 
peninsula. On my return, which I made by sea from the 
probability of tho soiroeco continuing, and the probable state 
of the road, tho same ill htek attended mo. The wind changed, 
and I slept in tho boat. Next mornhig we made for Agosta 
(all wo could do), tho ancient Hybla. (M.egaraHyblcca—whence 
the honey.)-—"Wo arrived by 8 a.m. at Agosta. Delays of ob¬ 
taining pratique, passport, drc. &c., kept us till 3 P.M., when 
we set forward on mules for Catania with the belief that tho 
distance was twenty-two miles. Dy the timo it grow dusk wo 
had gone fourteen miles, find descended to the wator’s side; 
when to our dismay wo learned wo lmd eighteen, miles boforo 
ns, throe rivers to ford or ferry, a deep sand to travel*,so for 
half tho way, and the danger of being plundered. To complete 
tho whole, when wo got to the most suspicious part of our 
journey our guiclo lost his way. However, he found it again, 
and alarms are nothing when, they arc over, but half an hour 
was a substantial loss. "Wo got to Catania between oloven and 
twelve at night. Tho sun had boon broiling during the day- - 
the niglit was damp. T must add, that tho first clay T was in 
tho sporonaro 1 had lmd no food for twenty-four hours— 
having of course taken no provision with mo--that at Syracuse 
1 had oaten very little, and only a breakfast on tho day of 
this fatiguing journey ; and, out of the throe nights, I bad 
slept only one, and that hut a little. I am ashamed of the 
minuteness with which X am tolling all this—but my head is 
not yot entirely my own. 

■From my return to Catania I sickened. When, tho idea of 
illness first came upon mo I do not know, hut I was obliged on 
May 1 to lie down for some timo when X had got half through 
my clay’s journey ; and the next morning I could not procood. 
This was at ILcouforto, above one hundred miles from Palermo. 
Throe days I remained at tho inn therewith the fever increasing, 
and no medical aid. On the night of the third day I had a 
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strange (hut providential) mahm that l was quito well. g 0 
on the next morning l ordered the mules and set nlf towards 
(lirgenti, mv destination. 1 had m»t g<me fur when»ul{.stressing 
choking feeling (euirtriet ion /jut’ th • threat uml chest mumon • 
and ut the etui of sewn mile-. I In) down exhausted iu a oalniu 
neat* tlu< road. Here, us l lay «»n the ground, after a time, I 
felt a lmntl at my pul .e; it wa-. u nodical man w Im hy chauco 
wuh at lmml, utul 1m |*t«* t riheti fur me, uml enabled mo 1 »y tho 
evening to get to t ‘m t ru (ten uuni (t he ancient Kuna). At 
first l hml ditlicnlty in getting a lodging hiul it. heen known 
I had the finer 1 sup|tmo it would have I men impossible, for 
mnulMUN were living uf it (her**, at Uirgenti, uml, I believe, 
everywhere. However, at. last l got tm<*,t eomfortnhly housed, 
l did not then know what wtw the matter with me, 1 believe, 
lmt at Msmforte I hml thought myself ?■« i I mil that 1 gave my 
servant directions how to convoy news of my death (should ifc 
Im' bo) to Kngluud, at the -ame time expressing to him a clear 
ami eontldeut eonvirtiou that 1 should not die. The reason I 
gave wan that * I thought (Jod had work for me.’ I do not 
think then' was anything wrong in thi*., on consideration. 

At (’astro Uhnnnui I wan immediately hied an essential 
service hut with this exception it seems as if nature re. 
covered herself; hut not till the eleventh day, during which time 
the fever w‘as inereiciing, and my attendants thought I could 
nut get over it. Since, 1 have gained strength iu the moat 
wonderful manner. My strength was -,o orost rated, t could 
not raise myself in l«‘d or fe»ni myself. The eighth after the 
eriaw I began to walk aUmt. (with belt*). tin the twelfth I 
liegau a journey of three day * to Palermo, going one day 
fdxty-two xtiileu ; and here, where 1 lane In-eu these tun days, 
I Irnve Hurprhwxl everyone hy my improvement (though I can¬ 
not run yet; the weather is v ery relaxing). W hen l eame here 
1 could not mul nor write, nor talk nor think. 1 had no 
memory, and very little of the reasoning funnily, My head 
had Imen quite clear (at least ut intervals) during the early 
part uf my llln«t, anti 1 had all through the fever eurre- 
a|Hmded with the doctor in (really very gt**d) Mi, tin; hub a 
letter from home was brought tm\ eoutainiug letters from five 
pemms, and l pored through it to find news of your election, 
you unworthy fellow, which it did not contain.* This threw 
the Mood into my head, which 1 have not yet quite recovered. 

And now you will my my exjaxlltion to Sicily him law a 
Miuro, By no mean#. *Do’l repot of coming 1 Why, eor- 
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-ilvmild not lmvo come had I known that it was at tho 
E my life. X had two objects in coming—to sea tho 
ok and to son tho country. Tu tho former I have 
I' have lost (iirgenti and Seiinunti, and I have lost 
-» of })( i rl ! umcd gardens through which the mule track 
nunti is curried. But. I have seen Taormini, and tlie 
from Adorno to 'Palermo, and can. only say that I did 
v before nature could be ho beautiful. It in a country, 
i belief. It. is like the Harden of Edon, and though 
the liar, of my anticipations (as I say), it far exceeded 

tfinually say Jun ■unqtiam, 1 being very homesick. 

s 17.—At last our vessel is neari ng Marseilles. I hope 
you a newspaper from London or Oxford to announce 
"ill. 

: lay before this letter was (hushed, ‘ Lead, kindly Light ’ 
t.ten, and, however familiar to many, perhaps most, 
it should have its place hero. 

Lwut, kindly Light, amid tho encircling gloom, 

Lend Thou mo on 1 

The night 1 h dark, and J am far from homo— 

Lend Thou me, on 1 
Tlum my feci; I do not ask to seo 
Tin* diMnnt scone,—one stop enough for mo. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Slmuldst lead mo on. 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lend Thou mo on 1 

T loved (ho garish day, and, spite of fears, 
i’titlo ruled my will: remember not past years. 

Ho long Thy power bath blest mo, sure it still 
Will, lead me on 

O’er moor nml fen, o’er omg and torrent, till 
Tho night is gone ; 

And with tho mom those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

us 10, 1833 t in the Strait# of JUmfado? 

pc« m. i. oh. 

*viw aching to got home ; yet for want of a vessel I was kept at 
for three weeks. ... At last l got off in an orange boat, bound 
«cdlles. Then it was that I wrote the lima, “ Lead, kindly light,” 
mve since become well known. We ware becalmed a whole 
tho Htmits of BmitmSa.'^-Ayotegla, p. 35. 
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Tu iii« Motiikk, 

Ptih-rnm : Jutu* 9, 1833, 

Hero T am waiting day nfter day ami work after week for 
a vessel, uiut very auvious lost you should Ih> uneasy alxmb 
me. Had 1 written t*i you fin Naples when ! first came hero, 
though tin* letter would lm\e Ik*»*u three weeks in getting to 
you, you would have heard in good time. t write now, though 
lain, lmt 1 heartily lmj>e 1 shall lie at lmmn b'fom you read 
this. Tin* euptain of a Sicilian vessel promises lo sail for 
Marseille to-morrow. 

Thou, again, I um told that calms are common at this Unto 
of year -twelve or twenty days but I run the elumre, The 
average time in six days. 

I have two letters written for it. and J M une of which I 
havo destined for tho post at Marseilles ; tho stH'und in tun 
intelligible w ithout tho tirst. (One wont, from Marseilles, tho 
other from Lyons.] My further adventures when wo moot, 
jiliYiao (hwl, hy wurtl of mouth -a inure pleasant way, Excuse 
my acmwl; this place w very lmt. I have enjoyed myself 
hero very much, have lnmu a good deal on the water. Tho 
hrerxes are most refreshing ; there h a delightful public 
garden and terraces,and 1 know one or two of the merchants, 
who am very kind. Emm Catania to Palermo 1 jum*«*d through 
a country which bailies dcHerijition. I inner saw «ueh a 
country Wore ; it wits a new thing. 

f wok very idle in veroe making till June, when f miwle a 
{•start, and have done une every day since June Iwgan, having 
tlonn only three in April and 'May. 

In much longing, for t am home-sick, 

J. IL N. 

P.S.—I have received the qul*iqui|*tt,rtite letter*.you, If,, 

J., Williama, and Christie. 

On the ndtlmsM of this quinquipartite letter, which Ho« 
before tim ’Editor, w written : ‘This is the letter that came 
up to mo at Castro Oinvnrmi, and which I tried to mud after 
the oriaia of my fever, with the hope of learning idmut liogere’a 

election, till f threw the blood violently into my head, and it 
all seemed like a dream,— J. IL NJ 
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To ms Mother. 


Lynns: July 1. 

T trust when you receive this 1 shall not ho far from you. 
Really it seems as if some unseam power, good or had, was re¬ 
sisting my return. The' thought of homo has brought tears in 
my oyos for tho last two mouths. (led is giving mo a severe 
htsf-ion of patience, ami I trust! am not altogether wasting tho 
opportunity of discipline. It is Ilis will. I strive to think 
that, wherever 1 am, (hid is Nod and I am T. 1 t is only forty- 
oijgflit hours’journey from Marseilles hero (200 miles), yot on 
arriving horn last night I found my ankles so swollen and in¬ 
flamed, that l have judged it prudent to remain here a day, 
though in a miserable dirty inn, yet the best in Lyons. I have 
the prospect of conlluement in my bedroom all day, with tho 
doulit whether T shall he able to proceed to-morrow, for at 
proHont it is with dillieully and pain that I hobble across tho 
room. Host is the groat remedy, 1 suppose. Ho it is a simp ]0 
trial of my patience. I am quite desolate. I am tempted to 
say, ‘ Lord, heal me, for my hones are vexed.’ But ready I am 
wonderfully ealm, and 1 trust from right principles. Thwart¬ 
ing awaits mo at every slop. 1 have had much of this over 
siuco T left Naples. 1 earnestly hope that to-morrow will end 
you v doubts and anxieties about me by the receipt of my letter 
from Palermo on June 1). 

I have said nothing about France, winch is truly la belle 
Fray ire in all externals. I am enchanted with it. 

[No letter was received in England from me between 
May 7 and July l —eight weeks. In the letter dated April 15 
nuif received in England on May 7, 1 said I was waiting at 
Naples for a wind to take mo in a sailing vessel to Messina.—- 
J. It. N.J 

Mr. Newman arrived at his Mother’s house at Iflloy on 
July 9, IB33. On July 11 he wrote to Mr. Koblo. 


Itisv. J. IL Newman to Rev. J. ICedlh. 

Oriel: July 11, 1833. 

X have come in a week from Lyons ; I was up six nights 
out. of the seven. 
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HkV. Wlt.t.f TH TO HKV. «1, II, r.WMAN. 

Mv dour Vi.-.ir, W..», v*T«> nmi n ‘?uin w«\{. 

How tlelightful it r. t*« thud. of y*«»r h-ism uh again 

pirfcirukrly after your h»nm; *» h-m; unlmoid of! * 

Ui;v. U. W. Wtt.m uroium to I tin. .1. II. Ni:\ymak. 

H»th ■ J"!i/ Id, 1833. 

I Imurd this Morn no', I neod not h4V with how much 

thiuikfuhi*-*'*, tluit y*»u h.ne puvrnd Sho-m-h Immhm towards 

{ k fonl. Not- need l tell you how mm h I tVlt t»u hearing 
indim tlv that you Soul l men w» thmyrroii 4y ill in tlm heart 
of a imm’ly larlWott** tmint t v, not own the anxiety mm tumid 
Suit hut tWl at your long ydr,«*tme. . , « I have thought 
uiuclt of Mt’i. Newman and of vour TUeri, and of the «u tier¬ 
ing they tmtT have undergone, ... I shall tltink of you 
to umrrrnv, when, I ,nuj»j«o it *, you will lie ai St. Mury'a. If 
yott have judged m»* worthy, it will unfitly delight me to hear 
bumething of wlmt pitted in your mind during nil you have 
gone through. U i. not rutiouty eon ddeiing it tlm mao of 
min mu dour to tm\ and I think von wilt m»t four from me that 
vulgar puhlicn!ion of feeling-* tittered in tlm coufnlenon of 
WrmhldjH which i i mm dhgiare of our age, 

It i« not unlikely tluit. thh Idler may have lived in Mr. 
Newman'* mind, rtud [*ut him upon w i it mg nt u later clato 
wlmt he could twidl of hr* dim* a in Smily, Tlm following is 
n, jMtjmrnf woUeetion*, dreamy and uncertain, of tlm hunt Units 
of hi*i fever, written, m tlm muter tme*l oh m* ve, nt rtm«u l ar¬ 
able interval* rf tone, Tlim* nm break* in tlm narrative, 
which tuny Im umier*t<K*d indirating pAv«iyev ton private 
for print or scrutiny of *tmnge eye*. 

A friend who*** judgment may l*e retied ttf«»n, on being 
pummlted hy the Editor, hiw whiten on thi'i nmmrkuhlo paper, 
* Timm in it grout dml nhmt t»w illmwi, »nd n n««l dwd that 
into ndnutim atwl sjm'titl ftmlingn in illtm^i. Hut he so 
plainly always* l«*b«I »n tlm fever in nil ita fenturei m it, ariaia 
in hit I juartly jntlgment on |nr*t rmlf will, pnrtly tt ^igti of 
ipnrW elrseting and directing favour, that the prominence 
glf«tt to it k fpilte twvoimtitt for hy w ho knew hint, and 
mpWni why all these litninge pteltifiM of fever atv given,* 
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My Illness in Sicily. 

{August 31, 1834.]—I have wished for some time to write 
in this book an account of my illness in Sicily [in May 1833], 
for the ranombranoo is pleasant and profitable. I shall not 
bo able to recollect everything in order, so my account may bo 
confused, running to and fro. . . . 

Again, 1 felt, if was a punishment for my wilfulness in 
going to Sicily by myself. Wlmt is hero to bo noticed is its 
remarkable bearing on my history, so to call it. I laid boon 
released from College business and written a book which I felt 
on tlm whole was worth publishing Suddenly, I am lod to 
go abroad ; the work being still in MS. When out, I could 
not but feel that something of service was in store for me. I 
recollect writing to [John I<\] Christie to this effect, that, 
nevertheless, if Cod willed me a private life, the happier for 
me ; and I think l do feel this, 0 my Cod ! so that, if Thou 
wilt give mo retirement, Thou wilt give mo what I shall rejoice 
and prefer to receive, except that I should bo vexed to seo no 
arm else doing what f could in a measure do myself. Well, in 
an unlooked-for way I come to Sicily. hYom that time every¬ 
thing wont wrong : I could almost fancy it was on that day 
that f caught my fever. Certainly I was weak and low from 
that time forward, and had so many little troubles to hear that 
I kept asking almost impatiently why Cod so fought against 
mt'. Towards the etui of the next day I was quite knocked 
up, and laid down at Nieolosi on the bed with the feeling that 
my reason perchance might fail mo. Then followed my voyage 
from Catania to SymcuHo and back, and then to Adonih, 
where llm insects for the first time ceased to plague mo. I 
luul noticed feverish symptoms in me the foregoing day [i.e. 

.1 could not (*at at Catania on April 30], and that night being 
almost choked with a feeling winch at the time I attributed 
to having taken some ginger with my supper. However, I 
have got into the narrative here, without moaning it. What 
I wanted first to speak of was the providonco and strange 
meaning of it. The fever was most dangerous; for a week my 
attendants gave me up, and people were (lying of it on all sides; 
yet all through I had a confident feeling I should recover. I 
told my servant so, and gave as a reason (even when semi- 
delirious, and engaged in giving him my friends’ direction, at 
homo, and so preparing externally for death) that ‘ I thought 
God had some work for me.’ These, I believe, wore exactly 
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my words, ami when, after tlit* fuu*r, t was on the road to 
Palermo, no weak l emild nut walk by myself, l sat tin tin 1 hc>cl tin 
the morning of May 'J<; *»r May 'll profusely weeping, and only 
able to say that l eoitld nut help thinking <«<kI tuul something 
for me to tin at home. This l repented tt> my servant, to 
whom the won In were unintelligible of eom-M'. Now it. cer¬ 
tainly is remarkable that a new atul larger sphere of action, 
hml opened uj«ut me from the \ery moment I ret units!. My 
hook [’ Arinas ’| bidets! was not publislusl for .some months ; 
hut long Iwfore that l was busy, Immediately mt my return 
1 heanl that KebSe was going to nreneh an av»i/e .sermon on tho 
times, ami it was preached on the \ ery first Sunday after my 
return ; then it was printed, (‘lose upon this t Huppoao, 
within a fortnight of my return l suggested to Palmer, Kehle, 
and Fruude an associat ton for tenets. In August l wrote atul 
printed four ; then followed the address to the Archbishop, 
which with the tracts quite occupied me during Miehaehmw 
Term, in the course of wliieh (Nov. f») my work was published. 
Then followed my sermons published in Feliruary or March 
of tills present year. Then, in Faster Term, the resistance of 
the Dissenters’ University Admission Hill, in which I wan 
much concerned. 

Now for the juirtieulai^ of my illness. On Thursday, 
May 2,1 ,stnrt<*d from Aderm'i the scene was most lienutiful • 
bills thrown alHiut on alt sides and covered with jjiwii corn, 
in all variety of shinies relievwl l»y the light jmw sienna) atone 
of the hills. The whole day the went* was like the garden of 
Eden, must exquisitely Iteautiful, though varying, mimetimw 
with deep valley# on the side and many trees, high lulls with 
towns on the top m at H. Filippo d'Argirt'i, Etna ts'liiml us, 
and Castro Juan Itefuro in the distance. (hi the whole, f 
suppose T went forty>two miles that day on my mule, hut with 
great pain. I set out walking, the mules coming after, and 
fell to leans thinking of dear Mary $w I looked at the lienutiful 
prospect. When 1 got to Regalhtito 1 was obliged to lie down 
far an hour or so. 1 cannot tell whether i thought myself ill or 
not. With much dktrt« I nroeeeded, taking some wine* at B, 
Filippo, and, I tielieve, elsewhere [l recollect with difficultydis¬ 
mounting, and emwling with my armutFa help to a wmo-*»hni>, 
anti sitting on a stonej, till in the evening I got to Ijsmforti*. 

Here [at Leonforte] I lay, 1 lielieve, without aleep, and next 
morning, when I attempted to get up, 1 fell Imck and wan too 
El to do so. (This w the lawt of my mfolleution.) 
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zen%b er 28, 1834.]—x believe I must have boon somewhat 
lit-liwulod hut] scarcely myself the clay before on my 
, ol^°. surely my indinposition would have boon forced 
iy mind by my fYeqvumt stoppings and rostings. I 
; had but one wish -—to fff't on ; that my troubles at 
;e liitd quite taken a ■every my present enjoyment of what 
met that I looked at everything but as the mattor for 
reti’o-sis^'dve plea, sure’s, which indeed was my original 
col'll* 1 l K here. ’Weill, after sometime, a groat person- 
in gf A <)U0 i mm tlio ot.lier inn, I managed to dross and 
m Id i<'re. ... X think it was Friday, May 3, that I 
to think what X covilcl take to do me good. ... I 
j aiul^ thought, till it h truck me camomile would do mo 
is being a tonic and utomaohic.—March 8, 1840]. I 
n somo growing wild nt Corfu, and, remembering this, 
y servant inquire. There were no shops in the place, 
iss n» chemist's ; but i t so liapponed that camomile was 
iar medicine with tho common people, and eaeli house 
so ho get some. At first ho made mo some tea of tho 
which was very rougl 1 , and I had some comparison for 
liovc, at the time, blit. 1 forget what. Next ho made 
.0 with the llowtu’s, which I. thought beautiful, and was 
ly vory refreshing. ,t consider it was owing to this 
Providence) that. I was enabled ultimately to proceed 
journey. 1 recollect thinking at last I had found out 
■as the matter with nits, and tho wholonight I passed in 
strunning way . . . which I ust'd often to do at home 
I wont abroad. X told my servant ho, and bade him 
■ pul ho. He said it wits fever. I said, ‘ Oh no ! I know 
hotter.* Ah f lay in bed the first day, many thoughts 
vor me. I foil. thul was lighting against mo, and felt • - 
I know v'lu/ it wa.H for self-will. I felt I had been 
If-wiUotl, that, tho Kro tides had been against my coming ; 
at Naples the Wilhtirforces, perhaps the Neates and 
toiiH. 1 said to niysidf, ‘ Why did no one speak out, say 
yore l f Why was I new to interpret their meaning 1* 
tried to fancy whom the Frondes were, and how happy 
tkl lmvo Imh'U with them in Franco, or perhaps in 
id. Yet I felt and kept saying to myself, ‘ C have not 
aguinat light/ and at one time f had a most consoling, 
woring thought of (tods electing love, and seemed lo 
wan I (is. Ihifc 1 bed teve all my feelings, painful and 
it, wore heightened 1 jy somewhat of delirium, though 
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tiny ill tiro front 4 It it! in flu* may it! lYrnhloiiro, X**\t tiny 

lltt* m 4 ! ivproarliim' IVoliny* t§it*fv-i'*ril ! **'•» mo»| t«» m+»* mont 
nipt atom litv tillrr bottom sm l 1« 4 ut t«» think t»! «ll ujy 
plotWril pniM‘iph*S it 1 ttI fVi! tiir% mo/* iwto Uitnlhvtmil 
ilnltiotittiH fmttt ou»* or tw<( nthoi!f'*»! t«i«ilr» I pHiMpaivcf 
UiVaftf with foil floi! I w,.t. Hirio'y ih‘\plopm** hb* % 

nt if my* rtm\ iotioio* l hnom I Itrnl •*. jyih-ar f >•* about 

this flion, mnt I t«*lt«n * in ftp* mam tnn* mop . Imlml* thm 
K horn l took on in) fit ; 1 *‘iy tnu*'h |'ii flu’ iilti .1 r4ft»m 

14 patio of 4 I 4 • *, m hi* h trait unit** ft*'it, n»lf| if ,r|f\ £ 

Juno a v i\ i«i potvopt ion of Urn ** 4 * .poMimn’p * of rrrftitii iMhuittrct 
prinriplrs ha%o #1 t*o?r 4 *h‘rah|p uAolb* Inal oapjirttv of draw* 
tii|X thrift out* Imi*' tin* rrhtiPtmnM to mittttfr flirty ntnl 11 , 
rlmtortral ot htstrtonir {itimrr fo trpro'.**ni tlmm ; and* having 
nt* ^mtt <#V. it«» ti* UU h*%o of tin* mm 1*1, mhot hot* tirhrs* 
honour t»r anythin*./ oKo» uml *•»«!*«♦ In ihsu* *?< nn«| natural 
dignity of rli-irarlri, taka fltr proto * ion of iltrtst upon mo, ns 
I might sing 14 fttttr %% liirlt 1 Itlrtl Jo* tug fhr Truth* hut not* 
pmm^titfi it* for I twins o lux *df fit b*\»i t to Iir Hourly hollow, 
tV mtfli III f h* Into* III ll«* *.rlf drawl, I tHns o 1 hd\v fatitm 
faith, that w ill! ; and, us to ini tiny nml nt% 
tin lilt Ii # atiioiinl of faith f*» m f >1 flu in anti lynii th#*ii* 

lly tlio !<)*% ffii * afrnit-iif n ill t»*r it* Imw 

1 run j>n*firli tiio Tt nth mit!i*t«t thinlin^ mstrSi *4 
Afiw4ilt in tin* li*tt*‘r t«* Itriinf dlmni m*% a**» a .r*, nm #itit«*ii|^ 
liloilfityttilf lit;(Ii lintro tiifli nilasn J^rntliatifir% 
of tny own t>* \mnn\mm im>^4! Ihit to r« -nin, Still nion* 
thought < rnni0«*%rr inn, t I ha*I hwn \ory 

nolf willotl akitit tin* t at or hip athu*\ anil ii*«w | % irani my 
U tint* 1 »*i»ltr*»o Ms* Will* of pl'r 4ini|4$*ai If Jinrli Hip that fit** 
hth of May jn 4 fit Itfiiwl* ulurli na mrmonthh* tiny mo 
Iwnitg that on utikh (what mi+ratlnlt io> rtltnntf him wm 
tn to tin* IVmont ; unit that on tin* tlitnl atmtu 4 r ary I 4n»uht 
\m lyitiM on a airh b*il 1st 11 Mmn^oronnfry* * , , I ti*roI|i%4rtl f 
fot*» that my hint in on lominsi to j»rt*arli 11 

l^mvor4ty ^ainoii niiaitHf «»*lf mill, < » # \‘ot 4*11 1 <autt in 

‘ I tiiiio not Hinntfl apitn^t It^hi ‘ 

I rntiiiof my full nii^-ry on tln^ S itnnlai f May L 

My nnor %«nlit «*nly h*rk % io no tnrtv fail inti* a hoy’ t 

my ^riant 11 gootl *h*al am ay* ami lino* to, 1 *a| mo tin My 
wnro iifiilo ntnl noruam hi a In/h tfr/mr I f*n'*aal 
ltiy«t4f tiji to toa-p my i#ihi4 tioia flinAnto *#f | kopt* 

ettiiiif iitff tin* niiiiib*r of nfar^» tlomor^* *io t in tin paHn n **f 
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ihc^ paper on tlio- walls to occupy mo. Just at this timo 
(Inborn or after) the miserable wlunn of Sicilian beggars was 
hoard outside 11 \y door, the staircase communicating with tho 
street, \Vho et**m describe the wretchedness of 'that low, 
monotone >us rry V which wont on I cannot say how 
long (I \u ia l)lo t»< > do anything) till my servant released mo 
afttu* a time. 14 <>*' in my lowest distress 1 was relieved first 
by some music from some travelling performers, who wore 
passing- on (I bt* i love) to Palermo. [N.B.—T had seen a bag- 
to my su 1*1 >rtso, between Catania and Palermo.] The 
music was, I b(diev«\ sueh as harp and clarionet. And now I 
think it was tlu^f »»y servant proponed a walk. He had talked 
much of some 1m tidsome fountain at the end of tho town, but 
l put off seeing »h 1 believe now, and we walked out in the 
B. Filippo road, mid then turned up a lane on the south (i.e. 
the left band). There I sat down on a bank under a fig-tree 
(the leaven, 1 l»cdteve, were out), and wondered how it should 
be that T was blmre ; it, was the evening. I forget what els© 
f thought of or **mv. (1 think this walk was on this day, yet 

somehow have ««»met hues a notion that the ride on the mule 
which is to come presently was to-day.) My servant wished 
to get on, I bed it* ve, naturally enough. [February (5, 1842, we 
had a Bpecuhtt-ion about having a litter made, in which 1 
might bo carrier I to Palermo, | He thought me dying, and 
tobt 1110 a story about a sick officer he had attended on in 
Spain, who loft liim all his baggage, then got well. I did nob 
see t ho drift of tJie story at the time. I gave him a direction 
to wriho to if T ttied (Fronde), but 1 said, 1 1 do not think I 
shall, 1' havo not sinned against the light/ or ‘God has still 
work for mo to *!od I think the latter. 

j Sunday, Aft* reh !, iH.'tfi.| -During tlios Friday May 3 and 
Sat u relay .May 4 1 had eaten nothing or very Utile, f could 

not Hwallow. On the Humlity May f» I was coating every half- 
hour all throu&li the day. A faneV s came upon me, either the 
Saturday or Sunday night, that I was <juite well, and only 
wanted food ; n,nd I ijuife laughed with myself through the 
night itt the n«*WH l should have to tell in England, how 
dinnieftil It was »nd how ridietdotm 1 had been to have missed 
Hoeinic Cbrgenti from wueh a neglect. One of these nights, 
Sat imlay (I think), I wiw awake all night, (My servant slept 
in the room. I forget when first.) I recollect asking him 
whether lio Haiti |>raynr*i»-~-ho wild* yes 1 had had a plan of 
mtiliiin to him on Humbiy*, and had Imped to do it on tho 
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Sunday I supposed I should pass at Girgenti. I recollect [on- 
the Saturday] the dreamy view I had of the room, with the 
wretched lamp. I dreamed of the buildings of Catania. 
Well, on. the Sunday I kept eating all day. I do not think I 
knew it was Sunday. However, in the evening (if it was 
Saturday), we went out on our mules towards Palermo for a 
ride. It was very fine scenery. As we came back there was 
a Sicilian family of the upper rank with servants, &c., loung¬ 
ing outside the town near the steep parapet of the cliff. I 
recollect asking some questions about them, and somehow so 
strongly connecting them with the notion of its being Sunday 
that I certainly thought it was Sunday, whether it was or no. 
That evening I determined to set off next morning for Palermo. 

I had a strange feeling on my mind that God meets those who 
go on in His way , who remember Him in His way, in the 
paths of the Lord ; that I must put myself in His path, TTk 
way, that I must do my part, and that He met those who 
rejoice and worked righteousness, and remembered Him m. 
His ways—some texts of this kind kept haunting me, and I 
determined to set out by daybreak. 

Before setting out on Monday the 6th I drank some toast- 
and-water which my servant made. We set out almost before 
sunrise. Scarcely had we got half a mile, when I felt very 
weak (I believe), and said I must have something to eat. I 
said I must have some chicken (on which I had lived the day 
before). My servant remonstrated—the things were just 
packed up. I was peremptory, and he was obliged to undo 
the baggage and get it. I forget what was on my mind. As 
I went on again a great thirst came on. I began sucking 
some most delicious oranges which were on the wayside, 
very large and fine. I kept thinking what I should be able 
to say to my mother and sisters about the fineness of these 
oranges—not sweet or tart, but a fine aromatic bitter. (I 
believe they were very line. My servant said so ; they were 
very large.) It was not thirst I felt, but a convulsive feeling 
of suffocation almost about my throat™--very distressing. At 
last I took to eating the leaves of the trees as I went on. I 
said I must have water. I imputed it to the toast-and-water* 
which I was sure was bad. The bread had been harsh for 
some time and I said it was very rough bread. This I think 
was the notion which the huffing in my throat gave mm* 
Several miles passed and no water-™no house. At last a cottagu 
to the right —but no means of getting anything. Wewert 
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going through a level (high, I suppose), with Castro G-iovanni 
before us. I recollect (then, I believe) debating whether it 
was worthwhile to turn aside thither ; it was four miles out of 
the way. We saw the outline of the buildings and a temple 
or castle. My servant was told by the muleteer it was 
Homan, work, I think. There were few trees or beauty of 
scenery near the road. Caltanisetta, on the other side (the 
right), I forget whether I saw it now or in the afternoon, in 

further progress. 

This was seven miles from Leonforte. It might be between 
six and seven o’clock. I set off before five, and we went about 
three or four miles an hour. At length I was taken some 
little way to the right to a hut, I think it was a tent, where 
I got some water and rested. There was no floor, only the 
ground. Under Etna, where we lost ourselves, I noticed 
high black cones, like collections of hop-poles ; and I think 
shepherds were in them; we heard dogs. This might be 
something of the same kind. My blue travelling cloak was 
spread under me, and I lay down at length. How long I 
lay—hours probably—I do not know. In the course of the 
day I recollect a man came in to the good people there, who 
were of different ages and sexes, and as far as I understood 
him, asked for money to pray souls out of purgatory. How 
in iny then state I could understand his Sicilian I do not 
know. I recollect asking my servant whether a bad man had 
not come in; and he said no, a very good man. As I lay 
when I opened my eyes, I saw the men and women, young 
and old, hanging over me with great interest, and apparently 
much rejoiced to see me a little better. At length, as I lay, 
I felt fingers 011 my pulse. [Sunday, September 6, 1835.] It 
was a medical man® who was visiting persons ill of the fever 
(I believe), near, and some one had told him there was a sick 
person, a foreigner, close by, and he came. I forget what he 
said. I was almost stupid at times. I think he recommended 
to give me a drink of camomile , lemon, and sugar, every now 
and then, and to get to Castro Giovanni. It was most refresh¬ 
ing. After a tiine, I do not know the time of day, someone 
said an English party was passing. It turned out to be a 
diligence on the way to Palermo. A thought came across me 
that if I were dying, I might let my friends know the last of 
me, and I insisted on speaking to them. My servant remon¬ 
strated. I was very earnest, commanded him, and could 
almost fancy I rose, or opened my travelling bag, or bade him 
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carry it, or something or other. At length I got my way, 
and one of the party made his appearance. They were not 
English ; but this man, a German, could speak English. I 
gave him the letter of introduction I had to Mr. Thomas (?) 
at\Palermo, and beggedhim to say I forget what; and thanked 
him most fervently,"and felt much relieved, though it was not 
much which I did, or he promised. After a time, I suppose 
towards the evening, I managed to be put sideways, and held 
on the mule, and so set off for Castro Giovanni or Juan. The 
parting with the poor people in the tent was very affectionate. 
I asked their name and said I would mention it in England. 
(I have forgotten it.) My servant burst into tears, though I 
should not have thought him especially tender. It was, I 
suppose, four miles to Castro Giovanni, and uphill, very steep. 
When we got there we could get no room ; nothing appeared 
possible but some damp and dark place, which my servant 
would not consent to. Some friars (in brown ?) passed by, 
and I entreated my servant to ask them to take me into a 
monastery. At length I got a very nice comfortable room in 
the house of a man of some property who let lodgings. I was 
put to bed ; the medical man who had felt my pulse and was 
(they say) the chief in the place was out of the way, and they 
brought in another, who was said to be inferior, but I made 
much of him. He had moustaches and a harsh voice. 

hTow I do not know how to relate what comes. I shall 
recollect so irregularly, and medical and other circumstances 
so mingled together; and there were some things I do not 
like to put on paper. Eirst, they determined to take blood 
from me. I preferred my instep to my arm, thinking they 
might not be skilful. They struck once, and I think again, 
and no blood came. I thought myself going. (I cannot quit© 
tell whether or not I am colouring this, so let me say once for 
all that any descriptions of my feelings should be attended 
all through with ‘I believe,’ for I have half-recollections— 
glimpses which vanish when I look right at them.) My ser¬ 
vant was so distressed he fainted away. At last the blood 
came. I had three incisions. It was very like cupping. 
They took away four ounces—little enough. Mr. Babington, 
to whom I told it afterwards, said it could do me no good ; but 
they said they were afraid to do more, I seemed so weak. I 
cannot tell whether I was myself the next morning. X have 
vague recollections of medicine being given me more than 
once, with an injunction to dose me with cold lemonade* My 
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servant was for warm tea ; I insisted on the lemonade, and 
marie a formal complaint to the doctor that he (Gennaro) 
ehnnged the proscriptions (and I would not see Gennaro for 
a w\hile). X corresponded with the doctor in Latin. I have 
the papers still with mo. JLe, I suppose, was no deep Latin 
He holar, and pretended my Latin was nonsense; hilt it is very 
&ood, particularly considering I was so ill. I was light-heacled 
those days, end barely recollect things. I was not still a 
main out, my servant sa,id afterwards, and was flushed in tho 
face. They called it, a gastric fever. It was very destructive 
there. .Versons were dying daily, and at G irgenti and at 
Trapani (?) as I learned afterwards. It was attended commonly 

* • » with win*it, they called cholera, hut not in my case. I 

don’t know how long it lasted; perhaps from Catania to Adorno 
(May 1 or 2 to May 11 ?). . . . 

L have some notion that tho other complaint lasted five 
days*. I was in pain. . . . They gave me over for a week, hub 
my servant said he thought I should get well, from the avidity 
■with which I always took my medicine. Tho fever came to a 
crisis in seven, nine, or eleven days—mine, I believe, in eleven. 

. . • T had some miserable nights; tho dreamy confusion of 
delirium sitting on a staircase, wanting something, or with 
Homo difficulty, very wretched, and something about my Mother 
and sisters. How T dreaded tho long nights, lying without 
sleep, as it seemed, all through tho darkness. I wanted to get 
some one to sit up with me, hut did not succeed. Indeed, it 
was with difficulty T got nurses. Tho principal one said to 
Gennaro (an lit* told me afterwards), and ho to her, ‘ Well, wo 
must #0 through with it-, and if we catch tho fever, wo catch 
it.* < dennnro slept in tho room. I got tho muleteer to sit up 
with mo. Tho heat, too, was miserable. I suspect I ought 
to have bom kept quite cool. I was reduced to the lowest 
conceivable weakness, not being able to raise my hand to my 
head, nor to swallow. I had macaroni, <fee., but nothing 
agreed ; biscuits, some T liked. (When I first got there, there 
worn some camomile flowers on the table near the bed, which 
were most refreshing, and I begged they might not bo removed.) 
I continually had most oppressive almost huntings ; I suspect 
thes bent had much to do with it. They had nothing but vinegar 
to relievo me, which tho muleteer with his great bullet tips 
of fingers (so I recollect 1 called thorn, while ho administered 
it with them) applied to my none in the middle of tho night. 
When I got better I used to watch for the day, and when light 
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jififTttrrd through the dint ter, for there wax ho blind or curtain, 

I used to aolitoquirtn ; Ml s w t*«*i liulit ! < o»d a best gift/A t. By. 
the bye, 1 dine barged flit* muleteer liftin’ some days with & 
tjuurre! (ho going before flu* magistrates) between him and nm, 
through Ueunuro, about wages degrading on working amt 
stopping day*, in which I got somewhat tin' worse, ux might 
lie «*xjHH'ttnl. My eontimnd faintness whh most dint mining by 
day, afterwards. A eontimnd wnitliiig ii|i \ittegnr wan the 
only thing whirh kept me tip, I wanted eold water to my 
head, hut this was tong aft it wards, The doetor and Uemmro 
would not let me. I managed to out w it tSenimm by pretend- 
tug to dull my temples w it It littegtir, and so hehl a wet doth 
to tlmm. He met! to Iiitthe with vinegar fniiplett, earn, mm f 
fare, and neek (?). 

A fair wan held in ( ‘ant rn Hiovunni after a few diiyn, ami 
[ Marelt H, is to, lattlcmore] 1 think I wax nittdi annoyed with 
the grout nome which thin fair nttwerl. It wm under my 
window* It wax a great fair, I ltelie\e, uml there were to the 
lies! of my recollection lodger* in rnii»iei|iitniei% or guests, in 
the next room (through the folding doorA three, neconlitig to 
toy itiiiuwitoti, who tnlked. Wtnii distressed tue twwt wmt 
the daily Maas hell (I Mipgtme it %%nn in $% n*nglil«nirttig ehureh). 

I ttttetl tjuile to writhe id*ont, and |»tti tn% head under the l*nh 
doting nint asked ilennam if tt eon Id he ?»fop|ied, He 
ati»wtf«l with 14 laugh of xurprbe I tint if Arnold not iitinuy 
me, ami of onemtmgeiaent, m if making light of it, I hum 
nittee thought they might ?rnpjmf*e it wax a beret ir A misery 
wider 14 holy hell, Uotmaro ruled me most entirely. I mm 
very tmhtnitiHtve, iitwl lie aulhorttatite, The master of the 
11111111.11 wan very civil, He heard I liked mimic, am) lie got 
some |4»rforttteri to play to me in the next room* It warn very 
bmtilifttl, litti too ttindi for me. What at range, dreamy 
riuiiitiiiwiieei of finding tines ttiiii attempt at relation ftatite! 
Ho tfm inttik? witu left t*lf, When I wa* gelling well, nil wirt» 
of malmliea entne m|m>u tne, i hie which came, or whidi I 
fatten'd, was determination of Wood to the ht*nd, 1 had a 
notion it wtpt mounting! mounting ; that it had got m high 
tut my m%r% Ac, I got nit idea that sleep would bring it on t 
that I ought not to itl«T§t, and I did all I could to r«wt it* 
A etittffh came cm, a wroriftome eetttttttttitl rough, for witim 
hour* every day in tin* evening, I tupil it gm*l dent. At 
length they would not let me, Maying it would hurt me, They 
itmle att heme in my arm for if, which tm.»k it off, I think. 
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Even at Lyons I had profuse cold sweats at night, I had a 
notion that I had got inflammation of the chest, and recollect¬ 
ing that at Brighton in 1829 Dr. Price had said he would not 
leave my Mother till she could draw a deep breath without 
pain, I was ever drawing deep breaths, and felt pain at the 
bottom of my chest. 

When the doctor came in the early part of my illness, ho 
used to shake his head on feeling my pulse and say, £ A-ah ! 
a-ah ! deb it, debit ! 7 

When I was getting better I walked about the room to gain 
my feet, first leaning on my servant and a stick. But even 
when I was come to Palermo I could not get out of the carriage 
by myself, and for some time walked with a stick ; improving 
rapidly, so that one of the servants about the inn said—I 
think, in English—‘ Come, sir, cheer up ; you will get quite 
young again.* After walking about the room a little of a day, 
my servant got me to walk a little in the next room, through 
the folding doors, partly to amuse me, for it was the time I 
thought T had inflammation of the chest, and at length he got 
me with great diflieulty downstairs (down the stone steps) 
and took me out and seated me in a chair—-I think under my 
window, looking across somewhat of a space, so I seem to 
think, to a pillar which he said was Homan. As I sat in the 
chair, I could not command myself, but cried profusedy, the 
sight of the sky was so piercing. A number of poor collected 
about me to sew me ; T had made them a present already, at 
my servant’s suggestion, as a thank-offering. The chief Lady 
Bountiful of tho place had died of my fever during my ill- 
ness. I heard of her state from day to day, and at last of 
her death. The bell at length went for her funeral. One day 
l was able, with Gennaro’s help, to get as far as the Cathedral. 

I suppose it could not be far. I walked up tho aisles. It was 
Norman, to the best of my recollection. I remember nothing 
but thick heavy capitals. Tho day before setting off for 
Palermo, for which I was very impatient, we went out a little 
in a close carriage. 

When I was getting better, and lay in bed thinking, tho 
events of my life came thick before mo, T believe, but I could 
not recollect the state of things, e,g. I could not tell if Dr. 
Nicholas was alive or not. I had all sorts of schemes how I 
was to make money to pay my extra expenses from my illness. 
And I thought a good deal of my book on the Arians, and how 
it might be improved, and re-arranged parts—and I almost 
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think I rvrntunlly somo of thmm mitral intis, {tlunlc 

it wan nn unr of flu* it" mirly days of toy illnrsn uo % it must 
hr mlhrr wln’ii 1 was HHiitn: ^rll, htr I f.mry It r«»nntvtrd 
with thr rush of Mood to my Itntd tlmt I ruths! fur a juumil 
mill pitprr, nmh us It w«*ro« romposrd thr vrnr*; l*int*r in tlm 
4 Lyra *) Iir^Innin^ * Mid I Link * mail*’ hrmi.' \\ hrn I got 
in Vnlmitu t! think it want I found to my ntirprLti tlmt | had 

ulmidy roiupostul tlimn nt # ! Im immodiato muso of 

tlm rush tif IiIuim! to my hmd was ivrrL 1114 a !**tt«*r from 
hoiitr ; It rmtiu uj» front Ikifrrfttn* hshI I think this wus from 
iivr mrri^ptmtlrtits. 1 potvd nut if, anmlt writing* without my 
glitsHojt, with |4mit ti\ iditv»In ***** lit** urws tif thr Orkd 
rhmtinu, Imf it whs not fitrrr, * , . It nwuml Ukr a dtvnm or 
nliwmlity how I should r\«*r grt In Holland ngiiin. As to tlm 
i trttd rlrrtiou, I tirst hhw fitr nows of it in a * (iidi^nnm * at 
Liitrrnto, niitl <m »rriu# flint Honors whs rlrrfrd, t lusard tlm 
j«ijw*r mf»t 11 r*unity, 

jj/urrliltfh 1M til (Ai/f/*‘iw»fv), | I think 1 huvr forgtHttm 

to wiy flint I had rottf itttfitt jmiim in tlm rarly part of my 
in 14 way wittrlt whh 4rry mtvmmmm with »m\ Also I 
should niPIltioil Hoiur fiilitillit ir tlmitta I 1 * 11 *I wltmi I wits 
grt ttttg w«*U, w hirli 1 hittvlv r« # *n«l|o*‘! now, t tin*, f lint I w m 
mtmduml to th* lhi,d*in 1*01111 Hint flint I Ismuti talk 111*14 
fit tlio Km pro a ’ nnd thru I Wthnn dsf i#n 's-lf, 4 How ill ittiitr 
tu rlv ! Ill tll« + tv 'mtti tftr.it proplr, on#- Jiutdd liut ?.prith« hilt 
In* Afinhrff Ink A out h* r, flint »mr nrmv firm ILando uim 
rrovnuji thr <»lrail to mail hrr nt M* /no 4 nod lohnr* a town* 

I win in tlm onr or fho oihrr, I’Vm? li os Ihndmh, I think* 
Another wa » nn nrm> rondo * tip l»m In to i \% J n* tinonntu, 
TllOlt* limtnti nltotif nrtiiir i tni »t*l hr |ufth -M\* hy n 

vlolt of tlirti* i*h tono% who I ilkr«I td«nit tlir fjtuttlrf 

104 uf flif* Kiigthdi nt f kniru Unoooo* ; f hr u, ra ion of thmr 
roiiiin*4 w;m » tftififfrl I listtl with florins* \% Io n I found 
inynrlf ||t*ffittfi writ, I wih ^rr.iHt ituj H*v.< s d ttith his vkill ntid 
Vi*ry imtrfuk I W* 4 tr*l to Ittiiko him J*r^vrnt i mrr nod iihnvo 
111 'I J«|), I ^,i\o him of ftir niiirlrr of fhr hotr r ii 
rom|**i 1 tltt*rtii*»m**h*» > 11 Virgil nink I thin!,* omr uitirr lathi 

hook*, itnd |*4*rli»'4|H nt (in* tSiitiicn 1 hr *to.i»n t«sk 14 

filtiry to MilfirtliitiH Hliii'li tfOiiiimo thoughf too f'VJ'rmuir to 
jHift Wit In f if 1 ii I I hiffry f I * *114 tlir ri'rtif, lU'Jirtl fhr nnoUfU' of 

tin* hollar to lintr* ftr took if *44inv with him* nut! tn% ^rf» 

Vilttt took fltr niiiltrf hrforr ilir iti4;|ivf intr*^ <% ho arroidilfgly, 

partly pm Imp * from rnnodH, p o 4 lit** *1 \i >*f» I thd nol 
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understand a word they said, though Gcnnaro interpreted 
Home things. By-the-bye, on my falling ill, all my knowledge 
of Italian, such as it was, went, while Latin remained. One 
of the three was an ecclesiastic, and I do not know why, but * 
I stared at him in a strange way, till my servant, thinking it 
would hurt me, forbade mo briskly. I got my property back, 
and then Geima.ro wished me to give it to Aloysio, the master 
of the house, but I would not. I was visited at the beginning 
of my illness by a priest; and told my servant, when half 
light-headed, I wished to dispute with him. I was also visited 
by the brother of my landlord, who asked and obtained of mo 
a yellow wash-leather, such as they rub plate with. There 
was some one else in the early part of my illness whom in 
my Latin with the doctor I cal led y>ro& ms* homo ; ho might have 
been the husband of my inferior nurse. 

And now I have said everything pretty nearly that I can 
recollect of this illness. I sot off from Castro Juan on May 25, 
Whitsun Eve. I mistook, by-tho-bye, and calculated it a week 
wrong. For at Palermo a week after, I fancied it was Whit 
Sunday, whereas it was Trinity. On the Sunday before, I was 
well (Plough to know that it was Jemima's birthday, and fancy 
that r revived about the 17th ; but the crisis must have been 
earlier. By-the-bye, 1 should have acknowledged the great 
honesty of all my attendants. Gennaro had charge of clothes, 
money everything. I lost nothing. A large sum of money 
came to mo from Palermo in dollars safe, lie paid nothing 
without asking my leave ; and though he had coveted all my 
effects, if 1 died, yet oven them he wished them formally be¬ 
queathed to him. My watch, and indeed everything I had, 
was at the mercy of a number of persons. No English consul 
was nearer, 1 suppose, than Girgenti. To proceed ; .1 set off on 
the 25th, and had great compunctions about travelling through 
the Sunday (next day), but at last overcame them. 1 travelled 
through an exquisitely beautiful country, part of it, however, 
by night. My joy was too great for mo at first. I never saw 

inch a country .the spring in its greatest luxuriance. All 

sorts of strange trees very sleep and high hills over which 
the road went; mountains in the distance—-a profusion of 
aloes along then road. Such bright colouring—all in tune with 
my reviving life. 1 had a great appetite, and was always 
coaxing (as T may call it) Gennaro for cakes. Hero, by-tho- 
bye, I should record my feelings of returning appetite after the 
illness. As I got better at Castro Giovanni lie used to give me 
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mi ogg Imkotl in wood itsltos ami aotim toil fur hmtkfust, t% 

mkt**. How I luiiffufl for it ! Amt whon I funk Ilit% tt^n 
rcntht not Iiolf* crying out wit It (luhght. I n o4 t»* sn\\ 4 It 
lift* from I In 4 ctoml !* I iitnrr liml ^nrli froliis^i. All thr<m 
my illnoHH I hail tlu|*umh'»l on ( lunnaro no tun* h I multi 1 
boar him from f ho room ti%»* tmmifpH. I tmnl itlwityx to 
rryin,^ out, for I *hm'f know bom hnn* togHhor, * iU*n t 
ro o o o o o! Thoy mo »»u rbiukou broth, I tlt 4 nut 
Ih*oC broth or hi of ini till t 14**1 to Vulrrnn*, unil flint unvo j 
MUiiotliing of flit' oust til 10 fooling** w liiufi tin* ton hml |*Aon. 
got to Palfiiiio llio tlniil tin)* May 1*7 » hav 1114 i 1 think) on f, 
•Jlifli m4utt nf a .’nor! of inn whorn f ho kiiitllurtl otittto i%\ 
look oil lit fiitn 1 wan vorv Unit*, Wlini 1 got liji I ho Ilinriii; 
of tho 'Jbflt or l*?th I mi! *m?uo fitiio by tlu« Itotbitlo, orvil 
liilfrrly, nntl nil I umtht *>4% wan that I ioo atuoth*! luitl mii 
work for mo to ito in Kuglnntt. Thin, ttttlrrtf, I hwt haul 
I h\ Wismiiiiis ill Itoiin^ but though .sin* oivly tin* wor 
worn not j»«stttr4h s4inl ; but in it ns w or It* ftp* «|in 4 *>.t 1**11 ho 
hut# wo-ntnyoct thoro, I iniifl that wo tool work at homo, I wji 
I cotthl itoti tnv lot lor t*» finis! to ; I tntiHf ipA him fur it, Iti 
now my |?ul a* wus iu*utp** mol mui jy>«wptttp.;» 4 #nil my sonui 
of oottr.n onihi not i5n«l«i' .f an*! mr tit all Hut I » |»t<tooott 
IMIormo, 1 wan lorhy 4 at t*:g»*‘ > liot* I 1 li> Iim jfrAnn thit* 
w ho Im 4 tnnrnoil, I an Italian or >n sltafi >i|»o wj 

\rty r ( $i;» r to |*h a so ji<o, ami l-»g<;«4 too 1 * * otnm* ml hi 
hotrnut homo, Shn w a * a mot loo <y mil of j*oi %un* ami mitt 
mo sf§4*it ittnf ht|*b*o 4 » dr, Tim iio lufiasn * w mo loot* hint, 
worn M*rv uhil. At lir*t thoy floatMi? too I tins 1 

\ory Wouk, autt muhl U*»t Hjtual* ih,Ui ho : t U oil i 

l*n ott f ho w rtf or tonw tlity f ami tli-if /of mo uj* I rraiir 

titty by tluy wontlot fully. I win I but** itr 4!% fliiro in !»•,, fi 
«fitit»* IX If wn a ii \ns f 1 v U14 (§«»*% % f't | 11111 * •'I I slioitlil m 
luivo boon nlrtittii ont*n* 4 h hufoio floif ftino ais 4 to bv ittj 
nolf ! 1 otiittjwi’.O'ii #1 hyta m 4 ai t I fltml t lr«tn fho 4 «% I 44 

tlirio. Hay mukiutf wan '401114 oti wIiilo I ii.oi tliofo, f mo* 
tiff to tho Motifu I*olh 4111*0 ; t mmf to f bo }|)4ta nit f *lu 
bill I iinwlo lory tiffin 14*10 of my f«tn»%r%fnto r nil nhum 
thttly* ittol Itottti* 40 k ami t« 4 i*'h o 4 at tho 4 * it), 

wont it ynoitf 4o 4 into fin* |atb|i*' ^ mlott, *’.4f!o*k I flunk, tb 
Vtllit Ho*th% tttnl aloit^ tho b* 1 * I* out Mlftmr in tho srafj 

Howmor* fltoy f*4ft tm* I t«tt§f n**s yo »n$f in ibo mitltllo of fit 
«ltiy f though in llto 4 on!o. Soiurtitm % flirto moro urirom 1 

taut %rry frying, ftio \%iml tiko u furnioo, Tb*- rloiphi wor 
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blue, the tawny mountains looking wondrous. I dined besides 
at the merchant's, at Mr. Thomas's, a merchant living two or 
three miles out on the Monrealo road—a married man. The 
day before I sailed I met there Mr. Page of Ch. Ch. I called 
on the German who had passed and come out to me when I lay 
in the cabin on the road under Castel Juan. My conveyance 
in which 1 had come to Palermo came from Palermo. All this 
time I. knew my friends in England were in a state of anxiety, 
but 1 had no means of communicating with them. My ‘private 
diary' for 1833 gives many daily details. 

I left Gennaro at Palermo ; he was to go back to Naples 
to his wife and family. Since, I have heard he is in Lord 
Carrington's family in England. He was, humanly speaking, 
the preserver of my life, I think. What I should have done 
without him I cannot think. He nursed me as a child. An 
English servant never could do what he did. Ho had once 
been deranged, and was easily overset by liquor. I found him 
so at Palermo, though he denied it. He once or twice left me 
a whole day, or a long while. 

When wo parted, I fancy I gave him about 10£. over and 
above his wages and a character written. Before I had given 
him anything, he began to spell for something; but what ho 
thought of was an old blue cloak of mine, which I had had 
since 1823 ; a little thing for him to set his services at—at 
the same time a great thing for me to give, for I had an affec¬ 
tion for it. It had nursed me all through my illness ; had ever 
been put on my bed, put on mo when I rose to have my bed 
made, &e, I had nearly lost it at Corfu — it was stolen by a 
soldier, hut recovered. 1 have it still. I have brought it up 
here to Littlemore, and on some cold nights 1 have had it on 
my bed, 1 have so few things to sympathise with me that I 
take to cloaks.—[March 25, 1840.1 

[April 24, 1874.—I wonder I nave not mentioned how I 
simply lost my memory as to how T came to be ill and in hod, 
and how strangely, by little and little, first one fact came back 
to me, then another, till at length I realised my journey and 
my illness in continuity.] 

[littlemore: Mmr,h 25, 1810.] The thought keeps pressing 
on mo while T write this, what am I writing it for 'l F< r 
myself 1 may look at it once or twice in my life, and what 
sympathy is there in my looking at it ? . . . Who will care to 
be told such details as 1 have put down above ? Shall I ever 
have in my old age spiritual children who will take an interest ? 
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nro i*mw ; hut soil in, Timo in nothin*' tnrrfit m tlm Rml of 
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THE START OE THE MOVEMENT 


Ihtou the Ion# illness, fever, and consequent weakness in 
Sicily, the solitude of the sea, and the hurried journey, there 
* followed at once the plunge into the Movement. On July 14 

Mr. Keble preached his assize sermon, ‘ which,’ Dr. Newman 
i says in his * Apologia/ 4 1 have ever thought the beginning of 

the Movement.’ 

The Editor is allowed to open what may be regarded as a 
history of the Movement, through the correspondence of its 
j movers, with the following sentences from the pen best fitted 

’ to write upon it 

i 4 Mr. Newman landed in England at a critical moment. 

! It was the moment when the fears for tho Church, which had 

long been growing, and which arose, not merely from tho 
| designs, avowed or surmised, of her enemies, hut from tho 

| helplessness of her friends, had led at length to tho resolution 

in a few brave and zealous men to speak out and to act. Ten 
Irish bishopries had been at a sweep suppressed, and Church 
people were told to be thankful that things were not worse. 
It was time to move if there was to ho any moving at all. 
The month of July ISJJ saw several things. The resolution 
I was taken, Mr. Palmer has told us, in meetings chiefly in Oriel 

] Common-Hoorn, by himself, Mr. Eroude, and Mr. Keble, “to 

! unite and associate in defence of tho Church.” On July 14 

5 Mr. Keble preached his famous sermon on National Apostasy. 

Between July 25 and 29 a mooting was hold at Mr. ltoso’s 
1 rectory at Iladleigh, at which were present Mr. Palmer, Mr. 

; Eroude, Mr. Perceval, and Mr. .Rose. Mr. Koblo was to have 

j been there, but there is evidence that he was not. Mr. Now- 

j man was not there. There appears to have been some division 

j of opinion at tho meeting, but two points were agreed on : to 

fight for tho doctrine? of the Apostolical Succession. and for the 
i integrity of the Prayer Rook. And two things followed from 

I 
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It flu 4 filfiti of n-HKocmtiug for defence i»f fIi*- C 'hurch, iuul the 
“Tracts for the Times/’ Mr, Newman wiim nut at tin' meet¬ 
ing, hut In 1 liiut already suggested tin* film* of i&HMocmtiun to 
Froudo and Keble, with whom 1 m 1 "iih in close eorreM|iondeure ; 
ittiil, iih soon «« the dcteniiiuntion wan taken in move, Ii*% with 
Mr. Palmer* took the labouring ours in the effort which fol¬ 
lowed it/ 

It may be well to milicijiate the rnj*id course «$f tnontn in 
the 111,Hi half of 1 <*X\ hy ghing here a fragmentary diary, 
written hy Mr. Newman, fin* final w<mh of which bear thit 
ditto I hn*oiitlK*r *Jth IMhl Thin umfitiscrifit seems In ghe Urn 
first suggestion of wlmt issued in m iMemorjihle it Mir ami 
effort. Who tin* 1 suggester 1 %%n% whom the writer 4 will not 
name/ in nut known In the Editor, 

It \\m the habit of Mr, New titan in tmn*erihtug letters 
ttinl record* C«s in this diary) to mterjtolute short note*, nun 
lindying them w ithtsi briiekeM, in tin* nerruth e. This system 
mill l»e retained. Wltiiitwer e,\j»lttii*if**ry eonuneiit eneloaetl in 
boidket« sinnd* in the jmge itwlf, must be understood to tie 
from tin* pen of *h It, N\ the only title whuh no change can 
|nit out iif date* 

Vummmtmv 

th'h't) f t*, I keble |*r* arttril III^ -uaVe <enttn|| 

duly I h mitt the Adtcth >eiurnt 1 pteturd In it was the first 
iniittnilion tif wlinf ttn*i to follow mi otir part, 

I wan Imv spirited about tle j state of filings and thought 
nothing could he done, wIon tine, whunt t will ?e*f name, 
suggested whether something could not tie done in the wav 
of a Kindety, nsamdttf iott, %t*e., for liitirrti |*urj*w*, or nt least 
no pressed tin* to do Jtotuething that 1 thought of it I forget 
which. 

I wrote to Fro tide, 1 think* who win* in li**e*, and to 
Kehle, urging on the latter the gift we had committed to tm 
in heiug in t Hford, which wan a kind of centre and tradition* 
nrv mitlive of good |*rtnet|itn*i, On hi* duuhttng al*ouf it, I 
wrote him wind he might join it or not, hut the league wm in 
eaUtence. It was a fact, nut n |»rojeet, Frmide iuul I wen* 
the wily two niemi*era ut thiit iimment. 1 almi wrote tu 

* f lint K w licit ]nthli#led. 
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Palmer or spoke, and he liked the notion much. Hose, too, 
was written to, and he came into it. This was at the end 
of Jnly. 

I wrote to various friends in August, but cannot tell what 
w ^s actually accomplished towards our object in that month. 

I thought I brought out the first Tract in the course of it, but 
the printer’s bill dates it September 9. 

Shortly after the first sheet and a half of tracts were out, 
Palmer went into Warwickshire, and excited a great interest 
there by the notion of an Association. By-the-bye, I should 
have said that in August Keble wrote his ‘Declaration of 
Principles and Objects/ which we are now at length publish¬ 
ing. Palmer took it down to Coventry. It was thought not 
Businesslike enough, and ‘ Suggestions for an Association ’ was 
written by Palmer, which on his return I re-wrote, and 
Ogilvie corrected. This paper was largely circulated ; the 
tracts stopping which Palmer thought too violent. 

By this time my views had much cleared on the whole 
subject of our proceedings. I was strongly against an asso¬ 
ciation, i.e. any body in which a majority bound a minority, 
and liked Keble’s way of putting it, ‘ we pledge ourselves one 
to another in our several stations, reserving our canonical 
obedience/ I found a great many people agree with me. 
Palmer went up to town at the end of October to Archdeacon 
Bailey, Mr. Norris, &c. I wrote out for him clearly my views, 
and he came into them. 

Then I began reprinting my tracts most earnestly, and 
distributing them. I had before this written to Bose how we 
had best start agitating. He recommended an address to the 
Archbishop. When Palmer went to town the draught of the 
address from Keble ought to have gone with him. But there 
was a delay between Keble and Proude, who was going down 
on his way to Barbadoes, and I was obliged to send up to 
Palmer a draught of my own. This, in itself too moderate, 
since I wrote under the fear of Palmer’s thinking mo ultra, 
was further weakened by Palmer in London, who struck out 
all mention of ‘extra-ecclesiastical interference/ and was still 
further diluted by our friends in London. Thus it came down 
to us, and written in a most wretched style. We polished it, 
struck out some offensive passages, and sent it back. It came 
down again as uncouth, and almost as offensive, as before. 
We amended it, and printed it; then circulated it far and 
wide. 
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Meanwhile the friends of the Church who in any sense 
listened to us split into two views of the subject—one party 
for a Society, the other for Tracts. The associationists abomi- I 
nated, or at least were offended at, the tracts ; the distributors 
of the tracts dreaded an association as being anti-episcopal, 
productive of par by spirit, and open to secret influences, <fec. 

In Oxford the unpopularity of the tracts was made a reason 
for denouncing the Association. Mr. Norris and his friends 
in London made Palmer abjure the Tract system. Pose was 
for the tracts. Pusey and Harrison of Christchurch took 
them up. Archdeacon Proude wanted a monthly supply of 
them—an idea of which I hope to take advantage, and get 
friends everywhere to let me send them to them periodically. 

Dr. Spry warmly approved the tracts. The Bishop of Win¬ 
chester expressed approval. At Bowden’s suggestion we made 
Turrill’s our depCt. 

At the end of November the questions became frequent, 
c How are we to act ? ’ and to myself, ‘ Do you approve an 
association or not V So I wished to bring out Keble’s 
original paper above alluded to. On going to Palmer I found 
Mr. Norris had almost cast off address, Association, and all, 
being frightened at the laxity of the address. Palmer seemed 
to assent to the proposal I came to him about. [This is 
expressed in P.’s letter without a date.—J. II. N.] 

Wednesday , November 27.—E. Churton came down from 
London with the considerate desire of setting matters right 
between Mr. Norris and Palmer. He wanted the address 
altered, but found that impossible. 

When I spoke to Palmer again about Keble’s paper, he 
was most earnestly opposed to the notion of printing it [this 
is expressed in P.’s letter of November 29], but I determined 
to do so. He was to see it in proof. Accidents delayed the 
publication of it. Christie and Copeland had a talk with 
him, and his indisposition to it was lessened. Palmer seems 
to have thought that our joining the tracts to a project of 
Association in one paper interfered with his promise to 
Mr. Norris. • 

Tuesday, December 3.—Perceval called and made my 
acquaintance.* Thinks the address weak ; assists tho tracts* 

The c Record ’ took notice of and quoted the tracts. Before 
this Rickards had written to me, strongly disapproving of 
parts of them. R. Wilberforce also. 

December 5.—Letter from the editor of the c Record/ 
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declining (or something like it) to receive any more communi- 
cations from mo, and expostulating about the tracts. I had 
Kent him some letters on Church discipline. 

December G.—An attack upon us in the £ Record.’ The 
4 Standard ’ began attacks on Dissenters in a series of letters. 
Letter from Rose approving of the tracts, urging their con¬ 
tinuance, and mentioning his intention to insert them in the 
magazine ; from Turrill, saying they were approved, sold well, 
and that he wanted more ; and from tho Librarian of the 
British Museum requesting copies. 

December 1 f).—{Since the last date tho 4 Record ’ has re¬ 
tracted the violence of its attack, apparently having been ex¬ 
postulated with l>y correspondents, who defended the doctrine 
of tho Apostolical Succession while they gave us up. Thus it 
has, in fact, advertiml us. I hear, too, that the 4 Christian 
Observer’ has attacked us—nay, Oriel by name. The Bishop 
of London has turned round, and advocates the signing of 
t he address in his diocese, on the ground that it is the least 
of two evils. He has denied, moreover, that he had any¬ 
thing to do with a Ministerial Liturgical Reform. Stronger 
and stronger reports of tho intention of ministers to intro¬ 
duce some sweeping measure, certainly ecclesiastical, if not 
liturgical. 

December 20.—Tho ‘ Record ’ has taken up 4 tho Movement 
begun at Oxford’ and the association, but has declared the 
tracts have bec?t recalled and others substituted ! I have 
seen tho 4 Christian Observer,’ which does not mention Oriel 
by name, but is very vehement. The Bishop of London is 
said to have retracted his approval of the address, and again 
recalled his retractation. The ministers are said to bo sur¬ 
prised and annoyed at our Movement. 

[Tins diary did not get further than this.—«T. II. N.] 

The earliest correspondence connected with, but preceding, 
the start of the Movement relates to tho little gathering of 
High Churchmen at Hadloigh, Mr. Rose’s living in Suffolk. 
As Editor of the 4 British Magazine ’ Mr. Rose had for some 
time been in communication with Mr. Newman and his 
friends. Tins previous July, 1832, lie had visited Oxford as 
Mr, Palmer of Worcester's guest, and his impressions of 
Oxford and of the men to whom his host introduced him are 
given in a letter which tho reader has already read in the 
order of its date* 
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'Well as verse, witlx IKlelxl^^ name, Uxcubice Aiiostolicce , exact! 
°n tli© phm ortn px-eseiat ‘ Lyra/ i.e. generally of persona 
r eligion and. now c^xxd tlxcn ecclesiastical. I think, as in it 
nature it x* iUst oxzol-^de fnets, it would take very little trouble 
^nd. I should not despair of a very great sale if we made s 
Proper use of Keb>l e ^ s good fame among the Evangelicals. L,e 
ns start tlxc first number about Advent. . . . 

They the meeting at Hadleigh] think that n 

on© will attend ett present to anything one says about th 
appoin.tm.ent of hislxops. 1 see that Rose has not abandone< 
Oon.serva.tivo hojp^ s hixnself, and is in suspense. . . , Hi 
notion is, that the most important subject to which you cai 
direct your reading at present is the meaning of Canonica 
Obedience, which. w© ho/ve all sworn to our bishops ; for tha 
this is likely to be the only support of Church govemmen 
when the State refuses to support it. I myself have a mos 
indistinct idea of what I am bound to ; yet the oath mus 
certainly oontemplcvte something definite, and sufficient to pre 
serve practical suhordinatioii. 

Rose lias marry goocl notions, and I like him much, but h< 
is not yet an Apostolical. 

[Perceval is a very delightful fellow in yOos —a regula 
thorough facing A_postolxoal ; but I think Keble should wan 
him against putting himself in the way of excitement. Sorrn 
of the things ho says and does make me feel rather odd. ; 
am sure Ixo should Toe sot to work on something dull that woul< 
keep his thoughts from matters of present interest. I neve 
saw a fellow that seemed more entirely absorbed heart am 
soul ixx tlxo cause of tlxe Church, and without the remotes 
approaclx to self-sufficiency, which his writing so often wit] 
his name made one suspect. 

I have not heard from Rickards ; so I have not venturei 
to go -uninvited- X go to Round to-morrow, and shall pa; 
Archdeacon Lyall a visit afterwards. He is a most agreeabl 
man, and clover, and X should think not a mere Conservativ 
at heart, though no A.postolical. 

Hose has just Tbeen, throwing out a notion that might b 
made something of • that is, that we should proceed to elect 
Lay By nod, as cXSo^os* of the Church of England. ... 
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formidable, I should like to do it. I do not know Bishop 
d ebb’s arguments, but it seems so open to common sense that 
a Church must have discipline (else, might a figure exist with¬ 
out outline) that it seems as if our business was rather to 
accustom the imagination of men to the notion than to con¬ 
vince their reason. 

I fear they did not get on very well at Hadleigh. Froude 
wants you to give your friend Arthur Perceval a bit of advice, 
which 1 think Froude himself partly requires. We shall lose 
all our influence when times are worse, if we are prematurely 
violent. I heartily wish things may keep quiet for a year or 
two, that we may ascertain our position, get up precedents, 
and knovir our duty. Palmer thinks both Froude and Perceval 
very deficient in learning, and therefore rash. 

1 do not think we have yet made as much as we ought of 
our situation at Oxford, and of the deference paid to it through 
the country. Are not many eyes looking towards us every¬ 
where, not as 4 masters and scholars,’ but as residents ; so 
that all our acts, as coming from the University, might have 
the authority of a vote of Convocation almost, in such cases as 
when Convocation cannot be expected to speak out ? Now no 
party is likely to bo active in Oxford but ourselves, so the field 
is before us. I)o let us agree on some plan as to writing 
letters to our friends, just as if we were canvassing. Now, if 
I could say that other persons agreed with me in thinking it 
desirable to say and do all in our power to stir up tho Church, 
and if I knew the points of agreement— i.n. if wo wore to settle 
on some uniform plan of talking as to principles, <kc.—then I 
would not mind writing, as in an election, canvassing, to men 
X knew very little of. Pray think of this, and send me a 
sketch of principles— e.g. that by tho Irish Bill the Church’s 
liberties are invaded, &e. And should wo not aim at getting 
tin jxjtitiona next year to tho King ? . . . What do you think 
of preaching about the state of things % Of course no one 
should do so who is not conscious to himself that he is free 
from excitement, nay sick of all tho nasty bustle. ... If wo 
leave our flocks in ignorance . . . will they not bo surprised 
at a call to follow us from the IMablishment, should it come 
to that f 
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jfiinttn on** a thr 4 for .mmr ftial of thmr iltnsrlt |»rtprtj*!ri 
tii«ii»fih I Itiin#* nlrratly In %*nn to «h* o „ ,tn 4 I am tn* Jitatimf 
liotm^hin^ of tlm hiiwl in jumt If hu n»t *»thrr tmaom ti 
rfnilllft \n* tlono ft* ohtnilt tho Jtfvnri ^ of llir ibril tll*ij«rr«|» 
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^ithority J and if not, very good advice. I feel myself terribly 
u nl©a.r»«*l; but, with all deference to Palmer, is it so much a 
matter of learning 2 . . . Saving, therefore, errors through 
%tXora*i::tee, this is my feeling of what ought to be done. 7/ 
tixaro any chance of such a reaction as shall lead the State 
to lna nd what has been done, re-establish the ten bishops in 
3Vola»xxcl, and make the nation pay the church rates, by all 
me’ anS ltd. us wait for it (I confess it seems to me as unlikely 
as tlio II >uke of Bedford’s restoring Tavistock Abbey) ; but if 
tho do not amount to a retractation of the anti- 

('liurcdi principle, I think we ought to he prepared to sacrifice 
any or of our endowments sooner than sanction it. 4 Take 
every pound, shilling, and penny, and the curs© of sacrilege 
alon^ with it; only let us make our own bishops, and be go- 
vemed by our own laws.’ This is the length I am prepared 
to cr<> £ l>ut of course if we could get our liberty at an easier 
prico, so much tho better. Only •! don’t see what you gain by 
luwixifs Bynod, as long as tho ruling members of that Synod 
are xioxxiinated by an infidel Government. This would make 
me liosBitaite about Rose’s compromise ; but perhaps a greater 
KH.oritico of property, in addition to the rates, would purchase 
t he*. l>isl Hops’ nomination for us ; and then the Synod would be 
worth 1 laving, I see old Whately and the 4 Times ’ have both 
been lx** Niching something of the sort (par nohile), and this 
you will nay ought to make me suspect it; but, however, it 
soimiB txn if the thing were feasible. This may give you a rough 
notion of wind 1 should like to ho driving at in letters and 
tlm JVt figurine, ike,, and perhaps in tracts and pamphlets. 1 
You r* <mention about, the bishopric of Waterford seems to me 
to involve it all; but 1 fancied that Palmer had long ago 
thrown cold waiter on any notion of resistance there at present. 
Tim wliole matter appears to mo newly modified, and made 
iniitxit^ly more simples and more within everybody’s reach, by 
the xxotorious anti-Christianity of tho House of Commons. 
That xi tubes it a stronger caso^than Hi. Ambrose against Ya- 
leniiniiui or Theodosius; and I think should be dinned into 
ears in every safe way. 

i like the notion of addresses to the Archbishop, but have 
1hmI mic? h ill duck with the many which I have before now tried 
to tjrok \ip t that 1 have little heart to originate one. When I 
have* < 1« me my Pimloml Letter, perhaps 1 may try an appeal 
froirt t lie new to tho old Churchmen, or some such thing, 
dwelling especially on the point of supremacy and the Coro- 
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for I know it ; but whether it is flippant, by which I mean 
■what Keble blames in Arnold’s writings, conversational . You 
will see there are few enough facts. If I go on there will be 
a chapter on the Gregorian Chants, if possible ; and on 
painting, <fec., in which JbYoudo loquitur. Perhaps in another 
I may have a dialogue and bring in some good sentiments 
(\ propos of the Telegraph Bill or the Solfatara ; and I want 
you to write a chapter on Prance, or at least to supply an 
account of Lamennais’ system. 

A friend of Mr. Newman’s, admitted to the knowledge of 
the task imposed on the Editor, thus speaks of the papers 
published under the title of ‘Home Thoughts Abroad/ 
Writing in 1885, he says :— 

You should see some papers in the 4 British Magazine/ 
1835 (I should think), entitled (I also think) ‘ Home 
Thoughts Abroad/ which were the first to turn people’s 
minds from the classical antiquities and fine arts of Borne to 
its Christian associations. It was a new idea to me when I 
read the paper, and I really think to everybody else. Now 
any one would say it never was otherwise ; the fact was, 
however, that no one then thought of Borne in connexion 
with Hi. Peter and St. Paul, much less St. Leo and St. 
Gregory, or of sumptuous worship as anything but a kind of 
theat rical sight Ho that the paper had an originality then 
which is now eclipsed by satellites of his satellites. 1 

Bkv. C, P. Golightly to Bev. J. H. Newman. 

Pe.nsJiurst: August 22, 1833. 

You might safely have assumed th$t I would most gladly 
join your society—what do you call it ? A Conservative 
Church Society and urge others to do the same. Of my 
neighbours, the Bev. G. B,, a sharp intelligent little man, 

* The paper enclosed to Froudo did not really appear till 183G, after¬ 
ward* reprinted in * Discussions and Arguments’ published by Dr. 
Newman in 1872. The opening advertisement says of the six portions 
of which it (the volume) consists■ 1 The first appeared in the British 
Mafmimin the spring of 183B under the title of “ Homo Thoughts 
Abroad.” 1 As that title was intended for a series of papers which were 
never written, and is unsuitable fora single instalment of them, another 
heading has been selected for it answering more exactly to the parti¬ 
cular subject of which it treats. The present title is, ‘ How to Accom¬ 
plish It,*-- Kt). 
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I do not deny I look upon you as an ultra. ... I will not 
for a moment conceal that I look upon you as very extreme 
in , your opinions . . . and I should say that I share the 
opinions, generally speaking, of those Evangelicals of whom 
you ask me whether 4 1 do not think there is great hope . . .’ 
Oolightly, 1 believe, has told you that my opinions are not 
quite 4 satisfactory. 1 

Bkv. W. Palmer of Worcester to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

August 31, 1833. 

I received a letter from Rose to-day, which has given me 
great pleasure, as I am sure it will you. But I will copy a bib 
of it, written in reply to my letter to him about the Society. 

1 1 have only just received your letter, and in reply can have 
no difficulty in saying that I enter warmly into your plan 
and feel that, as far as your description goes, no Churchman 
can entertain any objection to a Society the object of which 
in to disseminate right views as to the Church and the minis¬ 
try among our less informed brethren. But I want more dis¬ 
tinct accounts of your plans, and, if I had them, should not 
despair of getting sanction for them/ 

I have written in reply to this, stating again our two 
objects of maintaining the doctrine of the Apostolical Suc¬ 
cession, and the orthodoxy of the Prayer Book against 
Sochian innovations, and have informed him that our plans 
are to publish tracts, &c., on these subjects, and make use of 
the press, and that we should have a committee to revise, 
and pay great attention to the bishops, <fcc. But that on the 
details of our plans we wanted advice, and should be happy to 
take it. I also mentioned that we had many friends and sup- 
jmrters, and that branches could be formed, and begged him 
to speak to his friends, and especially to the bishops. I had 
a letter from Perceval a day or two ago in reply to one which 
J wrote, explaining the principles of the Association. He 
desires to he a member—so pray, Mr. Secretary, have the good¬ 
ness to put him on your list of candidates. 


Rev. J. H. Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

Oriel College: Avgust 31, 1833. 

Most probably I shall be in London the second week in 
October, It would give me real pleasure to find myselx with 
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another- man) 1 of a poetical series which comes out in the 
Magazine, and which always contains some good things, 
though perhaps you may consider the September number 
somewhat violent. 

But one gains nothing by sitting still. I am sur ® 
Apostles did not sit still: and agitation is the order ot tlio 
day. I clo not at all fear for the result, were we thrown on 
the people, though for a while many of us would be distressed 
in re pecuniarict —not that I would advocate a separation of 
Church and State unless the nation does more tyrannical 
things against us; but I do feel I should be glad if it were 
done and over, much as the nation would lose by it j for X fear 
the Church is being corrupted by the union. 

t<> to poor Whately, it is melancholy. Of course, to know 
him now is quite impossible, yet he has so many good qualities 
that it is impossible also not to feel for him. X fear his love 
of applause, popularity, &c., has been his snare; for a man 
more void of, what are commonly called, selfish, ends does not 
exist. 

My Mother and sisters desire me to send you their very 
kind remembrances. I found them quite well, after having 
almost despaired of ever seeing them again. I fell ill at Lyons 
again for two days, which frightened me, and made mo travel 
fast (since I found I could) lest I should be laid up a second 
time in a foreign land. I am, thank God, r*emarkably well 
now. 


Rev. J. H. Newman to F. Rogers, Esq. 

Oriel College; Aiogiost 31, 1833, 

• . . Thanks for the two letters, and the song, which will 
be the more acceptable because the present time is evil. A 
strange notion yours! as if we were not disposed more to cling 
to what was, on the ground of its being 4 fuit.’ Do you under¬ 
stand ? Charles^!; and his line are the more dear on account 
of the apostasy of others. Yet,'I confess, Tory as I still am, 
theoretically and historically, I begin to be a Radical practi¬ 
cally. Do not let me misrepresent myself. I, of course, think 
that the most natural and becoming state of things is for the 
aristocratical power to be the upholder of the Church ; yet I 
cannot deny the plain fact that in most ages the latter has 
been based on a popular power. It was so in its rise, in the 
1 [N.B. This was Richard Hurrell Froucle.^ 
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tlav** of Atuhro*** #i «4 in fir *h*' ' * t * n-t, awl if %% ill W un 
a^itti. 1 mu |iri*|«ii iinc tu* * * H* i*»r » u»*h ,* ? ,a»> of thing ^ ;y u ( 
for thw siiitjiU* minm, h*** nor th*« Sms* ii.i * tlmSit tu nml 
\UM*iiiii4i»f lirlj* our * Hr i. Y«*U loti ? *■»** fli4i4* t lumnor, tlint 

I intent to kttlou fit* ilov *«f ill **f thr \t*tiuir<*hy l»\ 

woiti »>r ilrnl, 1 frti <t lho W ho ^ ast»l It i4t*\4 . wait thru* 
jMrojnur gton, nml mr ta»l onj.a thru limf million! * osmmttittg 
ourrhrM On th.a v !muutl, I Am .kj »m 4 oil u»*m am * nti tmr 

jilll’t t**I4tlill4 to tho iti*»n *4 4 Iwtrlt itn 4 Sl.tJi 1 , Mlrti as 

tuKtiug flu* out ot ISihaimnt *io » lh<m H lh | rmtf**h\ 

n tlio ilo 4 riuiHo. ifo ltmrh f*iillirr m thor jm Mention of tt% 
rjj, if thuv fiiiitlo Amohl a hi l*o|» f un ;hi mu nlrr it 
to nuiiiitnili f|i#it |to%itf**n i* Mtth'h 4'* t houttl mt4l 

to «|** mi, hntrr mu**, ti o lioir .rt tlf* S**nnttr * u\rr tin* hilt# 
ilowi tu of flit* tlniivli, <ViMttJv tlifi t\ uni mill sin, 

II ’4tigtlUr rolill*Initial mttitintfowst ton, 'tluirtt hy ,** 

iliiiliV ; hut tlio rwf#v n^u * IrL*!# ,f . M o*' \\ o ilo Hot lilt* pttf 

IlIlllilM ktwimil You iU 4 V Ml* if* tSlttrll 4 . Volt to ill to 2111 v 
Olio iilwrtit tflirt *4 tlio So* t« tu s tli*ir ohfr*f# Tht*v 
itr-t* nimitlv uturu^i I it* 14* m» ♦ tn t Kim 4 ' h»t<% I hmotr luti% 

f flrfha 40*1 Iv«*n’i ifjr 

s til tiifiko tSio i |r|'£|V lilnr t#» fiwir to #n7otrt f)n» 

Aj*«r4ohr#it ^tirr» *4»tin »ii«l to ih'lript tLo taiun*% 1 IsWiiirtii 
to I»til 4 t^lt ntnt rtirtiliilr li.pt-t, I Ini r 4 % tf 1 * lour, \\ n 

flunk of it i|tliiiInlv iiiiH'tinir. I I }opI <o **** u*oiir\ fii 
riM|wt>iliir mr4$j» htif I l?4%r ^ t»4 tom*' in >u ilv. All 

till» Jilllll t»f j»iili|initl*»u * lit iiof 4Hf« t!« to t% it It it* 
fiin*. Ki»H)tSiil 4 |: tin %«! |*ron»rn*‘t m * f J Itiil oir inrrrh 
tiiltuUH uhoilt if in irl, Inlir > fc Mt Si*t|«|r i rim, Mv mo|4 

flirolllfll ftio J*o %ni ir* f liom | m4:* 

ftiwrtl iiliiiiit it ihr« tm$o tmn ir *»% -*%hnt I tool not mniton #1 

muni f It tiiw ti«ir t mm iloii*- tti« Ini* 1 | tiff of n ir.tr ;mt| 14 
half I I Hill l*Pl«rlff|*il ill #i ftirw tilth 4ill folHoj iinlrtillito 
lViif'1 )rf I liop« I liiiiH lOiiiniif lr»| no .* 

W r uro liritiyina i«it » * hM>i thn, ^rjvtriui^i 

tllUttnirttl% wolt jllt|||IIHf turn mill t’tip h to 4 ol ff I illit | 4 «nn 4 
til it till rnr> lift* rallrtl rnllilf) 1*4 tl |»ni tl|i| 14 

4*l4tt%0 mltltll « iml*l In* Ml |4;l *4 *hm * ».•» I t h,»i0 

Imni writing it nnir^ of for lh »<tlh *4 l In # rfitmhnf 

tin* Fatll»*r.*/ wlwrfi i Mtiitfirirrt 11# <t t«Wr ; I nftottui 

Wi#t 4 mlift ti 1% lint %il \ ut$ n$lt hr itmiiitwl ,tl 

tllti flit tit 4 il«llt tn) n* 4 t f hit! ill 4 ri 4 t fnim i*tn 

In lull nr think nlwtiL **rjunto i» ft##111 1 Hh*r*l, ^ii 4 tuahrui 
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ing on - ixnd yo\x r let>t»or certainly did not contain materials 
' much ooxximeivfc or tlo^elopment. One would think that a 
n who rises eyes ^nd pen but seldom would abound in 
*,p S ayiii£? s lie P en to P a l )er * Every sentence ought 

be a vit* NV - 

I am j^titT^sin^y ^ vo 11, except that my hair has all deserted 
: 5 as is xiHiid aft cm f c vc>x%s. It seems so astonishing to be in 
gland avfter so a** any sad forebodings : Le. I could not re- 
lcile nxy imagitu vfcion, only my reason, to the notion I should 
sr got 1 > 2 tek. Tlx 0 wa ,y neemed so very long. Yet now I am 
ginning t <> v-<*ry dissatisfied with not having done more 
Sicily. II t was most unlucky to bo detained three weeks in 
lermo, wlion X miglxt> have been roving over the island. 
>\v glad niiall b e to nee you as a Fellow. Everything went 
against# xxie in 8ioily "fedhat 1 made up my mind you were un- 
Jcessful* 1 am jparbieularly obliged to you for your kind 
•ention** to my INC other 1 , according to my request. You have 
notion ixow useful your Tillemont already is. The 4 Church 
the Fa/felxc % rs ? is ixx grexxt measure drawn up from it. 

Ekv. J. It. ITkwman to Rev. It. IT. Froude. 

tfeptmnher 2 , 1833 . 

. . . A« to yoxxr* criticism on the doctrine [JST.B. of 4 Home 
oughts,* viz. as axgaiixwfc the Church of Home, which I have 
cl was possessed, wiblx the local spirit of Pagan Home] 
nnto toil***- I never will cease to maintain that idolatry is 
<mg. 

I have•» Inul most favourable answers hitherto, so much so 
xt I htxvo been obliged to print some tracts in self-defence : 

. to savn eontmxxfti lot«*tor-writing. I send you two of them. 
d>le tlxixika them pompous, which I do not deny. 1 have 
b heard from Tt.ickardn, but hope to establish something in 
iPolk tlx trough another. There is a clerical meeting in Berk- 
ire on fJxc^i 12tlx, whioli Cotton and John Marriott attend, 
to lattoi* Tins talc on it tap warmly and will introduce the sub- 
5 t. Pad* nor, wlxo "was to have written to Cotton, is so ill as 
have off bo Htmt inga. I fear Cotton thinks me hot 

naethinjuc* Trow or cidl« ms an ultra and yon an enthusiast, 

arrioih 1 x* >|>eH tlx r*ougl i Ids uncle to set up a Society in Bhrop- 
ire. X>fxviHon hits soxxt his approval to Keble, but is silent 
to his, iwlheHiotx* O^ilvie approves also! 1 walked to the 
nsocrat ion of Bummers Town Chapel the other day with 
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IVI 4 jhott Itl 4 i«fi t»f Krml*i 4 il!i 4 tl f f 4 % If i I «i‘*Wn iiifiix 

\\%* tin I fliil hr t’iMfv4 ihr ttimt’lrv, an4 1 

ftiaf ltinliti|>, wprn i»m %***, 4 in !\m hintt'ffjt, f S$*»*n;li I !mn 

Itnlltifiif f«*!n m ills IVU4M411/4 f Si'**iii t in \* In^li In fii*s|tSirs^ t»it 

*faiiii'H Mm.'Ii'V i » tarriiliif i:nt It** Vi Lifinnlii >totliv 

I tin b 44 a jjltail *U it !##,>! l»* tf> t»h * 4 * ihi | tt««* 4 p t*f 
rimitillliisi III l hr \\ a% *tl i*t *n \\ n fn 1 |,| 4 »* a ttp’H 

tftg ItriV **t t fitli-rlil <y, lUrsivi****, M *t aful ,\|m 4 pY ill a 

IWtffi*tt§!, r»r 4 Si$'l^n mu ruu»*rfr 4 , i *, I * n? | unail tiy 
Kt*l*|t*‘*» M 4 ||||*i||» I I? 4 U* !n lining 
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I uiiil |i4i sinli ti , I #mii }tnv tu"4 iiiwl * A4hrirmr/* 
ttttfU :ml*r$r,t*,upiz jf tia** |a*Mt ml; l»iit il if, **r au% juirl «if 

it, t*, wwrtliy **f oar f'riiinl knn| * f»s^*% %**h am iuttliu 

Hw4 f*» t|«» %i|ial l mi %% ill with if, Tin' it<us« I 

}»j$jtPf * Jtl*»* tff*4 trarl'jf ifin lirllnt 1 hit' llirfu, f ,ur #« li»N< 

llil’i filirsi ) Hit ln*fn # Ilf mnt n tin- ITi^mnn u?vu* tlmii;*** 

lininla 

I fWjun! rnlirii I %>*n f*» In um 4 ^ttf y*mt 

l*itwl f*»f mrnUt4iin% itm »t tin* to tmu>* *4 %*air liwl 

jttsp '* Attotp« ’J, I i»iwl ituhj tlinJ, a Ii*i 4 l^-iirr ?mt I#* 

li*i far *ln it ifilpn, III n-'J-nst*! *4 I/.'*" \\ r M-rSl 

iifiw rifltrtflnis * till* Al‘rlll*r4inji t*f |Hfiltti tii'" ■ *4 Inu* 
kvnilllt l*v tll«‘|i‘ rnliljtili-il J*llllai4|f aw4 li «#t 

It rntnvt n« n-> In H\m4 fltn t« * tT ma\ thun,* *4 fin- f r 

If Wr linl iinlif||| ill || litnl nf >.ri i*%*4Urr t tin* *4*|rrtinii 

wniiitl tint In* mm r m% l # my r<nm4rt, mn4 I fvntk 

t liitik v«m will ii^n^ % it It inn At all r%rtif% I lit ini in at 

%% it It lilt Iliy lit^irl, iifttl tinjiM iv In |*«ua«ninnfn Untltfl 

t*f lltn iiit#tiflt^l «tii»|»liiiif*iit* 

!ft;v» tf, UtruMim m Um%* 4. Ik %mmm* 

Stfitendwr i t IBSS, 

II w%m hip t Inivp uni Ix^u utiht t» inll y*m linw iurtllully 

I nit fur tuU* lln» niftiteiirp ymi tm iiiiiinliiiiiiiig titir 

jfpijjpr {tmlflnii m Clliriiil. m in m il ilmf#* K%«y» 

lliltig naglil te Im tlniiii liy m llml mil im ilntiii l*» lltiil 

* 1 to A|»#l*itifil flit tmifm** 1 
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wti nt least are in earnest when all around us seem in sport. 
The point to be maintained as to the Liturgy seems to me to 
Im to admit of no change's, but such only as are made and 
sanctioned by the authority of the Church; they who are no 
Christians themselves must not legislate on matters of religion 
for those who arc! Christians. 1 would not stand forth and 
protest against alterations which were directed and approved 
by what might properly bo called the same authority by which 
tln^ mum things have! been done before among us. 

As far as my opinion goes for anything, I disapprove of 
the concealment of names* 1 1 am small and of no reputation ; 
Is an old plea for shrinking, which the best servants of God 
have never liked, and I like it not any better than they did. 
The ftooner the tracts are begun the better. Be so good as to 
advance a subscription for me, according as you may see fit. 

lit:?. J. If. Newman to R. E. Wilson, Esq. 

Oriel College; September 8, 1833. 

• » . Your fears about my health are, 1 trust, as ground 
less as they are kind. True it is I had a fearful illness in 
H icily and escaped as by fire, yet 1 have quite recovered, 
except weakness in my joints, and am now better than I 
have aver been these seventeen years—that is, through my 
whole Oxford lift!. Whether the blessing will last is another 
question, but there can be no harm in boasting of what is a 
fact, anti what is a present, though it may be a transient, 
good, . » , 

If we look into history, whether in the age of the Apostles, 
Ht, Ambrose’s, or Bfc. Bucket’s, still the people were the fulcrum 
of t lit! ChurehVi power. Bo they may be again. Therefore, 
expect on your return to England to see us ail cautious, long¬ 
headed, unfeeling, unflinching Radicals. W© have set up 
Church Boeieties all over the kingdom, or at least mean to do 
m. Already the seeds of revolution are planted in Oxford¬ 
shire, Berkshire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Kent, and Suf¬ 
folk, Our object in to maintain the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Btieceittion and save the liturgy from illegal alterations. 
Hitherto wo have had great success; Bos® and Davison, to 
my nothing of others, approve of our plan. And we have 
begun to print tracts. We intend to have nothing to do with 
party polities; Tros Tyrinsqm mild, &e,, and self-preserva¬ 
tion, m Eolignno said, k the first law of nature. . . . If we 
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Mttwtd* you nil! si*t« tin 1 rotm’<|tit4irr» ; if fail, wr »h»dl at 
lunst hinr tlm mtmimXmn uf frnttMitiilttu; tli* % of truth. 

Mill U\ mg* In it Iin|i|tirr 111*1% If h tio dight thing to hr umd** 
thr uiHtruuituit of lumdiug dunii thr fnitirtj4m of I^itnl fill 
f In* If HIP rr»lii«*?t, , . . 

I WIW tliri 4 !* mri’IkM Irttd U|» III (W*!lo J Iliili fflir rtftrtrtil 

Kfifin) v* if lit mt mi) |*n»|*rr mivn i% , » , I m Uinh roughed \% ; 
util 11 lnilt mum miug fur tho life of' #i uf if tnnm 

Imhhiium I ill* r%ro|if flirt! I %%!!% f ri’iiti’f 1 \% if || % iirtf rtvtjirrf m 
Iming mi Kiiglbliiniifi, TI10 jiro§*lr iin» kind ; the lit 11 ** 

imi^rieftm 1 ||il%0 Illlti of thrill Utilhtv* mo lllilfo I»OP llirill, 1 
would I roillit iwoMt|*otiw the lit trill lotw 1 liinl m I Inf t*V the 

roadside in ii ittwraMe hut, Ttio?** I rreeivnl iif 1*4011-11 Ju*iit 

I rim nrliiitmledge nov; ! hate got mi^ tmi4 ; lint tin* §*»or 

}tm«ti4f*i lire t|fiilo unknown to fine itV tutfftt% though I olmil fry 
to got my Crtnuin nt <*u.Htro J tutu to flint them out, 8trU> i* 11 

niitfilrr. It h 14**1 right to titif life ngnisiot iiuv Make, 

hut, tut to my jniifi unit uttMety, it in tu«re than tet*oui|*oti*ed 
hy wliiit 1 mi w there. 

It II, Ffi«»n»i: rn Uut, J If, Vi,ttti.tv 

* » , I like Vulir triirlo tmn li» M% frtthrr Hunt* * the 
generality iif |iiir%oii heie would i»»*t enter info fhr of * I 
inn 11 tVe*hyier,' t am irttonidird to .*-*« lout u«tn*h im 
jtrmdoft the ttuiivh of moot ’* h<M made nyon hnn, Hr % 
itirf Jtlin Hirtfigrtiml'il ^mtht III! t#» |4ilt«s^ iltftrirnf 
mifli iHHio ^ % t»f fhrir till 11* Thr llr^It tlinirls, hr fhmh'^ 

gtnmmtly t»«i iijiiifhrtir t»i %%Mf-ir4 n^m, If no 

rotilil tiny fw|ilrf i A^’\ t*$ th«i |«#ir m 1 iiirtti , , * h * 1 
lin m umv tm mnlil rirrntuto tlinn nit tin* rlngy nf lit j 

Hfvlitli»n**uury, iinti fliat tinn*iiltl got thr Ar* tnl«%irosi of K%rtrf 
to do thr Hr It;*/* to jiroio h ii %rrmnn for tlio Nationni 

Hrlioolft at fhr C 1 #!!finirrtl* find f»t %jwil in %my itUtti 

trniri idmitt thr nfttFdmyt ntorat m mrll $14 rrligion-., of I hr 
highrr ordrr * ; mitt thr y of nil *.rrtt*!H j»»*o|4r nttntug 

thnmM4n*?, r^jirrtiilty u*th 11 %nm to itritniriiiin llm lomrr 

oriltw iti tint* Cltttrrft j*ifi4rt|iln # for that hm* Uh 4 to 

flintit* tli« ftot*r» for mr rtti|i|»*rf» 

Wlmt would I ho uflrrf of l f hdliiof in } tth.hoji *#f Eyrfrt j 

lirliiglftf form iird fli * 4 tutov f ,\{y hiihrr if nnglii 

tekt. 
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-Why should not the Archbishop have Ignatius and Clement 

printed, and recommend the clergy to distribute? Ogilvie 

on edit to be touched up about this. Without high authority 
th.e country clergy will never give a thought to the Fathers. 
TheV lia/ve cro^j xi3,iu their heads that such matters are either 
out of date or Romish. 


Bev. J- H. Newman to Rev. R. H. Fhoude. 

September 9, 1833. 

Our Conciliabulum [Golightly, Marriott, &c.] meets next 
Monday, and I want, if possible, the above [ £ An Association ’ 
and. * Considering, &<>•’] printed by that time. No. 2 [‘Con¬ 
sidering that the only way, &c.’] is Keble’s. No. 1 [‘An As¬ 
sociation has been formed by the friends of the Church, &c.’] 
ni £ ne _ Keble has not seen No. 1. Criticise the whole very 
accurately in matter and style, and send it back by return of 

P° St io u see I call the Association ‘ Friends of the Church,’ i.e. 
by implication- Next about the Committee [Keble, Palmer, 
Newman, Fronde, Williams (I.), Perceval, Prevost, Blencowe, 
Marriott, T. Keble]. As the meetings must. be in Oxford, 
it is no matter what names we put in, yet I can find none but 
Oriel men. Kay I, without leave, printed Williams’ name. 
Copeland I cannot put down without leave. Can you get any 
Devonshire names on the Committee ? Keble has made Palmer 
and me secretaries. I am going to London in October, and 
hope to "lean, -there ; a most intimate friend of mine, a layman 

_J. W. Bowden], has taken it up warmly, i.e. as far as 

the -plan has been laid before him. I shall have a try at 
Bensoa [Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Master of the Temple] and 
H-u.ll Ta barrister, W. W. Hull]. Rickards has written a most 
warm answer and begs to subscribe. A neighbour of his, an 
old contemporary of mine at Trinity, has done the same. . . . 
You must at once write a tract on ‘ the project of shortening 
Services ’ Your knowledge of the breviary, ifcc., points you 
out as the man. Give a succinct view of the origin of our 

Sel TT eKl'e is writing two tracts. I have written to Perceval 
for another. I have written four. I have proposed to Rick¬ 
ards to digest the opinions of Sanderson, Hammond, *te„ on 

the ^Apostolical Succession. .’ 

X T hink I. told you Rose joins; and, if we turn outwell, 

VOL. 1. 
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mill gnt ISH high patr»*lUlg*\ I illtl *nry |«rnl \u» ^lltiilltl 

r-rniittii** ##!##* N<*t l*» n«*t ill hi. , »h*»j* , i mu.Hi my twilit* titty 

iiiiil^riiil iili^nifiwii. 

IU;v. It It FiP»rpi: f« lit *. J* If, Sun may, 

|5, i;HIt*|» 

\S hw* I &*»f ii. f nKht I i*fciv\ \Mt*r t 

luiil lit tU* f u f*flfT in fit** m a 4 *4 »-f |!iri, » , * Why 
ilnii'f %«iil ||«'t ff«* *«.* «wt * f*'*U w **♦ tKir i44in« mi ftpi 

I t M. It MMghf S?* If *M || |! la u # k t)|f« 

tiling 4ii uwtilnlhvm.il vh mwn 1, \\ *< wit 4 iprf rtwtf^y mir 

Ii4n|*j riwi ft«r HrJistj 1 ' 1 * 111 'ill* 11, I *4#i*s * f*t mttmia* 
rM* mn tii%» iwt Mv«fv4 , mi tlinf mir wmwwi *11,4 f?y flu* 
i*!Wtl «»f til* 4 A y.wt«Mh*tl, f fl«4 4*114 | '<'4 It* |ii|»I Ifini 

#m«H I g*'l **«i milti j«mj4p, tww thm m»»« t•* ti%rrl««ir4 
tin* iitmil mlitrfi # 1 #* *'ft* ru .t< *1 

An in HStY t'Miiflirf hH %\ev*% \ ’» 41*4 t»m n t f 

}|Pllt{ 11*1 fVtl fr«l||| Illlll* JpHlrirr J-itlltfitl 1 ? fWt| I*# . \u \! Itifllf 

thttt n*'t a Jvn»ji!r »j 4*?|4 |4 **ll mi S' wti , f i|» |ify*'4m I’.ihw 

Unv, A If, Nitt*n\ t** tlr,i\ It ft l>Vmi w:. 

Sr-fifo fillir r fX, | #*’13, 

t ilmilii m Iwf !i**r y*tii u ill Iikr flip Wiiy h»« m**< fww; mt* 1 
mu ill ami t*w y*mr r | 

Will niiy ;i ir%% 

A tliliiriilf v hm tim t%* V**m tit lit * % rrifi 

rKin im iiniip firt^ l<mi imilirft tu tlm % w-y’ *4 mh«* 

fitltiiilwl nt it *IIimi *411*411 tlm i|iir%f|siii : ‘ ft#* tl*y Inirlt 
rwiiiiiiit flip Hutirty 1 1 , 11 ii*i% fur mr 

in tin* lir^f Tfum N*y#* * K»* t%u%* v% ***** 1 b» 

w it hi nit flu* #iji|iri#i#t| i»f4il my inti ,1 Iijiip 

ini if *irit **/iHjfrfi-nt $mU^ itn Mijtj^minf <!>*')* 

tiiir ifnit w»t imiy fiit mi tlm tt£d tiling f*»r *1 4* kly 

rl**rgy» l«tr ^\% h flu* j»trw**t g^urraliHii' 

Ai firm*‘tft, flints* I Itrttn i#$ffnmt %if|| l^itmr-r *4i flin Mtm* 
Iwg Iw’tin, \\ fiii'ti* tiiiwninr, |»ifiw|M will l«i j 

tti^ Hirinty jin! ii*fn lift s*m*» ttf I fin tii^lir^i 

IHttk it I fill gft , I Il4l fill it 1 % 0 m I f 1***1 III ilH plilljut 4l 

ftlitittW imWWi lit* inirf/i »J. nil; l*ni tlmi itn% iiifliiitlnsil** 111 it 
(of umy jttiii!«4i mlwf fr,iri'» th*«§ 

li l oti ti.r *4lhi\ *r )t*tntl| flip liiglinr jwi^nr** 11 ill tint jwiii fi% 
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we than m«y without immodesty take a bolder course. I am 
not satisii©*! with all this myself, but I do not see what else I 
could have done. I cannot hut hope, on the whole, that this 
Society will be the first, step towards bringing men of like 
minds together. We must, not bo impatient. Never mind, 
though our creed is not stamped on the body; we may single 
out from them those who agree with us, and form a second 
society out of the first.. # 

I have many misgivings about the fate of ‘Newman on 
A nanism.* The adventure with Cotton makes me think 1 
shall offend and hurt men 1 would fain be straight with. Yet 
wnsit can one dof Men are mad© of glass: the sooner we 
break them mid get it over the better. 

Is not Rose bold in this last number 'l I quote ’him 
against whin the latter preaches about moderation, 

since he has an especial notion of Rose’s prudence. 

Your father's question is quite out of my depth at present. 
Of late months the idea has broken on me, as it did a little 
before on yourself, that the Church is essentially a popular 
institution* and the past English union of it with the State 
has been » happy anomaly. It is odd this should be a dis¬ 
covery • for Gibbon, to go no further, is ever saying so. The 
Fathers norm to keep up as a constant principle the com¬ 
munity of iftHwls mentioned in the Acts—that is, a community 
an far a* jhrnl mid mimmt, &c., go; the Church being the 

IUer, W^ B fjavti had mtr conference here—Golightly, Marriott, 
Btovens, Copeland, and Palmer—and it has been satisfactory. 

Palmar ii about to make a journey to Hook and others, 
and has sounded the Evangelicals of Liverpool. 


ilEV. J. IL Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

, Oriel College: September 23, 1833. 

Our titan of a Society goes on hitherto very well though 
couiue WO hmr of objections; nor do I suppose any pro¬ 
ject was over started against which real objeetionswereno 

producible. As to your question of ^^tT^end 
we hail a»v oo-operation os the greatest hen<£t to rt. I send 
imn on© or two tract® which are not authorised by the Co 
mittoo bub are written by individuals belonging to it. Indeed, 
out Sw^are Juito undocidcd as yet in what way, and with 
XHegr 00 of m**mr *** Society, we shall circulate 
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would Imi to set the matter before people, and to win their 
favourable bearing and concurrence, yet to be slow in increas¬ 
ing the number of our Society, as wo very likely might have 
the adherence of some who would not like the tests we might 
think requisite. For instance, one, which I suppose would be 
most necessary, a concurrence with all the doctrines implied 
in our Prayer Book, in the most plain and obvious meaning. 
A subscription again, would, I suppose, be a great test of 
people's real heartiness in the cause* . . . Baptismal Regene¬ 
ration seems a doctrine of such great importance, and the 
many practical consequences arising from the different ways 
of considering it no great, that it seems to me that in the 
Evangelicals we may find great impediments to that union 
which wn must 10 much desire. But, however, hard times 
may do much; and, nil de*p&randmn. 

I am very sorry to hear that you give but a poor account 
of Fronde* If you hear of a few acres of land to be let at 
Lifctlemora, which would do to let out in small portions to 
the poor, 1 should be glad to rent them for that purpose. 

Rrv, War. Wilson, 1 Walthamstow, to Rev. J. H. Newman; 

October 3, 1833. 

With the general purport of your letter I entirely agree. 
It must ho beneficial that the attention of members of our 
national institutions should be more directly called to the 
authority on which the Church is established, and that com¬ 
bined effort should be made to preserve in its present form 
our truly scriptural Liturgy. 

Whether the existence of an Association for the ends which 
you propose lm desirable, without further information, I am 
not able to judge. 

With theme who sincerely love our Church I should be most 
happy to unite in resisting any and every alteration in the 
doctrinal and devotional parts of her Services. If .we err, it’ 
in not in these respects, but in the want of discipline into which' 
our National Establishment has fallen. The people have 
muted to feel the value of our institutions, and therefore esti¬ 
mate no longer their importance. Will your Association do 
tiny tiling towards the renewal of a more efficient discipline % , 

Pardon me, my dear sir, if I entreat you not to identify me 
In any exclusive manner with the class usually called Evan- 
1 [Mild Evangelical—-J. H. N.] 
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j. W. Bowden, Esq., to IIkv. J. H. Newhan. 

October, 1833. 

It is al )-HUTtl, ctmsirtmnj' Urn very short time you were with 
«s, what tlu ‘ Kl«*a took of both our minds that your 

presence with us was a settled customary thing. Yesterday 
[Sunday], *'< it. m<i»(>d quite odd to go to Mr. B.’s 

chapel in t **»< mm-mng, or to Bolgrave [Chapel] i n the evening 
■without y< »*«• A <‘< 1 f‘dt »K>th some dithculty i n admitting 

the undoni«thle fact, that you only passed one Sunday with us. 
[ISr.B.— 1 TIi in passage m m characteristic of dear B.'s feelings 
towards mo. J* ii* N*] 

J* H. Nmwman to J. W. Bowdek, Esq. 

Oriel: October 18, 1833. 

Your i on the Church has been, revised by Keble and 
myself—’is, we have altered half a dozen words. It meets 
with great} approbation, and we hail you as fellow-labourer with 
'great satmfitetion, especially as being a layman. . . . Rose has 
sent me tw« > splendid letters since 1 saw you. He goes all our 
lengths. *Wh talk of getting up at once a Declaration or 
address from the clergy to the Archbishop, against material 
alterations in doctrine and discipline, and against extra-eccle¬ 
siastical interference ; at the same time granting improve¬ 
ments, if m*eh, and the completion of our system. We have 
also instituted a bureau for newspaper influence. We have 
about twelvii country newspapers already in our ©ye, which are 
open to out* friends, and w© hope to introduce tracts into them 
by their to 4 urns. If you can do anything for us in the North 
in this w*yy t if will bo a service. Our papers are to appear in 
the ‘Britlwh Magazine,’ with a notice that all who please may 
reprint tliom cheaply, or liavo them from us. I have had a 
most intortwting letter from MV. Bnow, who entirely agrees 
with the t,rants, and gives some useful hints. “We know Mr. 
Itandolplr only by name, but if you find him apt, we will find 
means to outer Into correspondence with him ; indeed, you can 
introduce u*. 

Xitev* J„ If. Newman to Rev. J . Keble. 

Jktwmn August 5 and November 5, 1833. 

... X had a swann of intruders last week, Mozley, 
Golightly, Rkmoowo, Mamott and Stevens. We are getting 
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a tl on ahull inki\ } unions ho wishes everybody to detect 

im grieved to the heart with your account of him 

©1 and shall try all 1 can to send him off_perhaps 

might suit him. 

oucla cHint' tu (Oxford October 5, and remained, there till 
r 2t>, During these weeks the following letters 

between me and Palmer.— J, H. 3ST.] 


JIbw J. H. Niwmah to Rev. Wm. Palmer. 

October 24, 1833. 

, u t down, my thoughts hastily for you, intending them 
a» notes to remind you of wiiat I mean than anything 

d not like the notion of forming a Society, or Associa- 
eri, for many reasons. 

st * there is an awkwardness in doing so without the 
xl ’of the Bishop ; and, though it is enough for satisfy- 
. conscience to know that really they are privately with 
, tdio world cannot know this, and it goes out to the 
is a bad precedent, and an inconsistency in the case of 
dio have (rightly) made the absence of episcopal sane- 
. objection to certain Bocieties hitherto. 

A< r ain, a Bociety is a formidable undertaking to start 
Mirny of us are inexperienced and have to learn how 
luct an important and difficult scheme. It is a danger- 
ing to set up a large system at once. The London 
mty started with an apparatus of professors, which first 
i ridicule, and them disappointment. Besides, a pro¬ 
of something great excites jealousy and suspicion, 
would be the notion abroad that we were taking too 
ipon ourselves, whereas no one can complain of indivi- 

certion. . . .. , 

And further, if we profess an Association, we are under 
lessity of bringing into the government of it men who 
airree with us. Wo feel our opinions ar© true ; we are 
lab few though we be, we shall be able to propagate 
,y the force of the truth ; we have no need, rather we 
afford, to dilute them, which must be the consequence 
irigr thou© who do not go as far as we do. X am not 
g (far from it) the inexpediency of obtruding at once 
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that others are doing elsewhere the same as wo are, we have 
nil excuse for being more bold : the circumstance that we have 
pledged ourselves allows us to introduce ourselves to strangers, 
d f e„ Wo print and circulate tracts ; our friends in other 
dioceses read them, approve, and partly disapprove. We say, 

‘ Make what use you will of them, and alter them in your own 
way : reprint them and circulate them in turn, and send us 
yours to do the same with/ We try to get a footing in 
our county newspapers ; and recommend our friends elsewhere 
to do the name. Thus gradually certain centres, in correspon¬ 
dence with each other and of a proselytising nature in their 
respective neighbourhoods, are formed. 

But you will say that we are moving too slow, while 
external events are pressing upon us. ‘Parliament will meet 
ami settle matters while we are but forming/ * Well then, 
Imre is a measure which will at once meet the danger and 
hasten the formation of the Association. Let us, for example, 
draw up a declaration or address to the Archbishop, an 
expression of our attachment to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church. Bose recommends it, and it is evidently 
natural and seasonable. Let each of our centres, i.e. corre¬ 
sponding members, exert himself to get signatures in his own 
neighbourhood. This very attempt will lay the rudiments of 
a number of associations ; channels of communication will be 
opened with a most definite object ; and whether the attempt 
MieeeedH or not, the groundwork of a second future attempt 
will he laid, and this without any display of our real object, 
i,t\ the organisation of the clergy. As this process is repeated 
again and again, being called for naturally by external events, 
an Association will gradually develop itself ; and when, in the 
course of events, the Bishop in this or that place puts himself 
at its head, then at length it may be avowed. Thus it will be 
formed as a liabit by energising. 

Another advantage of this plan is, that we need not formally 
adjust our opinions with each other. W© have the same 
general views and aims, but on© diocese may be more High 
Church than another, may modify the tracts of another, &c. 

Do not suppose I am blind to the appearance of fancifulness 
and theorising in the above sketch; but such must all anticipa¬ 
tion of the future be. Doubtless many things would modify 
the plan in detail, when we came to put it in practice ; but its 
great advantage is, that it maybe modified ; whereas, if we set 
up any Association at once, we commit ourselves. 
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1 have been in continual communication), Mr. Norris and Mr. 
Hook; and on Tuesday T am to dine with Mr. Norris at 
Hackney, where thnr© will lw men of the right sort collected 
from various parts, and .1 wish ,1 had the address to submit to 
their inspection. ^Kxtracl from my Private Journal‘Oct. 
28, wrote sketch at address to Archbishop and sent to Palmer 
with f>Q 0 £< Suggest U m«. M 1 1 . Archdeacon Bayley is most active 
in the cause, and ha « been circulating the prospectus [‘ Sugges¬ 
tions ?, l] largely. Mr. Norris also has bean writing to his 
friends in all part h. Me is about writing to Archdeacon 
Fronde, and has written to Archdeacon Oldershaw of Norfolk. 
! had a letter from Mr. Coddrington containing an accession 
of force from Cambridge, including Henry J. Rose, Mr. 
Isaacson, Mr. Wiltmn-Kvans, Mr. Temple Chevallier and 
others ; and they are going to work. In short, we are getting 
on at a tremendous* rate. I wish you would send up 400 or 
hOO copies of the * Suggestions J (or more, if you can sparo 
them), by the same conveyance as the address comes by. 
Perceval wants them, so docs Mr. Norris, and the Cambridge 
men, and Archdeacon Bayley. 

,! should toll you that this latter clergyman is a most lead¬ 
ing man among the Church party, and in the closest communi¬ 
cation with the highest dignitaries; and will take care that we 
do not give offence where we mean to support, and to express 
our sentiments of respect and approbation. 

As far as I can mm\ it does not seem to be considered at all 
necessary that them should be at present anything of a more 
formal organisation, but probably by-and-bye we must have 
one committee in Oxford and another in London. 

J am sorry to find the Ixmdon clergy’are generally quite of 
the Liberal school, luid all under the Bishop of London. But 
the country clergy, T hope, are sound. 

I wish you, and Froucle, and Keblo could have heard the 
Bishop of Limerick [JebbJ and Mr* Forster yesterday, talking 
of Church matters ; it would have done your heart good. 

Archdeacon Bayley k at the head of a clerical association 
in Hampshire, whitd t he engages to aid us 5 and he has requested 
in© to go to their uniting on November 21 to establish a com¬ 
munication. 

Mr, Hook will emm over to Oxford towards the end of the 
term, 1 believe. 

1 shall do what. T can to get some good tracts written at 
Cambridge, or by l^circeviil and Hook, 
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money in any way lie can. I told him it was better not to 
wf anything about money till we had given people a longer 

trial of us. 


Rev. T. Mozeey to Rev. J. IL Newman. 

November 1, 1833. 

I and my brother .James have had a long talk this morn¬ 
ing with Smith and Bailey [of Edgcott]. Bailey has consented 
to send a circular to all the clergy within eight or nine miles, 
requesting them to meet at his house to consider the address 
to thi! Archbishop. He is anxious that you should come. He 
also wishes much for Lancaster’s sanction and attendance. 
It occurs to me that you may feel some unpleasantness at 
coming over, from being the writer of this address, but 
Palmer or anyone would do as well ... It might be as well, 
perhaps, to send copies [of the address] round in the circular. 

< )f course you will refer this to 0. Marriott, who, I understand; 
is Registrar, dm., to the Society. 

Home of the tracts I have given to Mrs. H., my now novel¬ 
writing neighbour, who has taken them to London, where 
they are to bo exhibited in some literary soirdos. . . . 

The difficulty of getting the tracts into circulation-—of 
netting them to those who wanted to buy them—was a standing 
t»i*e ho long as they kept their original leaflet bulk, so groat in 
tiief ait to make it hard to account for the noise they at once 
made. Hut the first idea was to dlstrubuto ; to sell became an 
after necessary consideration. Mr. Bowden is the first friend 
nnd idly to press this difficulty on the writers. In the 4 Chrono¬ 
logical Notes 1 theni is this entry : ‘November 1, 1833. —Sent 
parcels to Rickards, It, Wilberforce, Golightly, and Pope. 
|Thin is how we Ix'gtui scattering the tracts.] ’ 

A few days after Mr. Bowden writes 

J # W. Bowden, Esq., to Rev. J. IL Newman. 

November 4, 1833, 

I long to get your tilings In a distributable shape ; which 
in London i§t only to bn done by selling them. Any tracts, of 
which you may send 1 * 1 © ft few copies, in a vendible shape, and 
with a toed I will push. 
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** t,l*£ixXc you will Kay that such doubts as his are more profit- 
-than a thousand unreflecting adherences. 

OBdward Jaimes Prybtnutary of Whiten, desires to have 
j>npera sent to lum, and says, ‘Enroll me. 5 I will ex- 
Xo him what, enroll ’ means. If you have any new 
to throw on tin 4 meaning 0 f the word you will let me 
KU«> W . There IS a. very nice person near here [Fairfordl, 
by namt\ ok L. N, (J., who called on me the other day 
ancl professed himseli a hearty convert. He has sent to 
tH hloy. 

\V1ichi I eome up I hope to bring you some prose and verse, 
but, you HOC I am growing old and stupid. 

X w r **ut very much tracts for the poor now. The Layman’s 
iuh l cosh is exeellent, but hardly plain enough. It will do 
ca |>i tastily for the middle classes. 

X koo by the 6 lirltmh Magazine * that the clergy of Dromoro 
l CJi^rfow are making a stand, and calling on us for aid. 
lot uh lose sight of that. 


HivV. J. II. Newman to Rev. J. Keble. 

Oriel: November , 1S33. 

X luvvo heard m much criticism on my tracts that it is 
cot*%forimdde to have' heard otic or two things of a more plea¬ 
sant, kitui: first, what.you and Spry say; next, that the Bishop 
of I «oitth>u has linked to sen thorn. The principal thing I fear 
is t 1 it dr being negleeted, but if Bishops prick up their ears and 
lh I >*h nitd Poetry Professors encourage, I care for nothing 
nw >**«*. Ah to my auviety for many tracts, it is simply on this 
nec* mitt ^ Iwu’nu^e there arc various classes to be addressed. 
\V« * l«t \ o Keiirreiy any for the poor, and not many for the 
cdor^y, *u* (again) the middles classes. 

J it*mdeM f one improrrn In/ wiling : one hits off the thing 
boiXor, tfcxid, at lra-st, one offers a selection of styles to the 
rmcj€^r t *uul tauten d tiler, so that this is no slight advantage. 
I hoard alttnmi nil of them abused, and again praised, by 

diff%*rm*fc mmdmtn At t ho name time I fully agree with [Jolm] 
Millcir tlnit wo d it at Id not keep driving on one or two subjects, 
antl t lust,It we ffhntiitl twit press them, on men. My notion was, 
who** oticti wu Itml clcttto enough to make them known, to send 
ittetredy on© or two of tmoh fresh tract to friends as a specimen 
itml mofrr thorn to TttrrilPs (where we have opened a dop 6 t) 
for lltmtt. 
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tyranny. Palmer is also delighted with your Hooker article 
iu the last Ho. 

The tracts are spreading and the Evangelicals of Chelten¬ 
ham join us, but deprecate them. I received this morning 
&QL from Thornton’s brother [was not this ultimately paid 
hack ?].i Golightly has promised' 50 1 [he gave it and had it 
hack ultimately], and 10//s, beginning with Rogers, are flowing 
in. Both Greswells (C. 0 . 0 . and Worcester) have joined. 
3/usoy 2 circulates tracts, Harrison exerts influence. The Pro¬ 
vost listens ! Mr. Jeuno of Pembroke joins heartily; he has 
heon converted by Jeremy Taylor on Episcopacy. The 
A.rchdoacon [Clarke] joins ; and recognises a plan of his own 
i n our notion of an address to the Archbishop. You know 
-Archdeacon Sheepshanks has joined % They say the Bishop 
[Blomfield] of London has a snug plan for reforming the 
-Liturgy in preparation. I have left off being anti-aristo- 
cratical. I do not feed the time has come, in spite of your 
Doing right about the Drammnire . H. Wilberforce has been 
hack hero and working most vigorously; wherever he is he 
talks and distributes tracts with all his might. 

November 8 .—The address is done to-day. Such a com¬ 
position I never saw 5 we have re-written each other’s (Lon¬ 
don and Oxford) three times ; but now wo have made a few 
alterations nostro periculo and have printed it off. The word 
€ Bishops ’ at the (dose has been put in here and taken out there 
five times sub dlentio* Dr. Bpry has been the best London 
artist. 

* We the undersigned/ <fce. 

4 At a time when events/ <fcc. 

4 And while we most earnestly deprecate, <fcc. „ . . Your 
Grace may roly upon the cheerful co-operation and dutiful sup¬ 
port of the clergy in carrying into effect any measures that 
limy tend to revive the discipline of ancient times ; to 
strengthen the connexion between the bishops, clergy and 
people, and to promote the purity, the efficiency and the unity 
of the Church/ Southey m circulating the 4 Suggestions ’ in 
Cumberland. Mr. Oharnoek, at Ripon, is reprinting our 
tracts. Wo aro opening a depdt at Tamil’s, 

1 Finally it was given to ChoMertoa Church, when, in the course of 

bunding. 

8 First mention of Pusey’s name in association with the Movement. 
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i [E&tnbliKhmcmt men] In, great force against the tracts, 
ne Kvtingelleals, I Lo presses, and 1 am quite ready to 
a disclaimer (in the shape of a circular) of the tracts, 
goes further, and wishes us to stop them. In these 
access is the test of sagacity or rashness. The said 
^tve oll'cnce, I know ; hut they also do good ; and, I 
n, will str* utjthni the Association, by enabling it to take 
mud, yet seem in the mean [piuw]. I suggested to him 
* were only doing hem what Rom is doing eheivhere , 
vertheless is a memlasr of the grand scheme. Ho said 
iin hitmen as the editor of the Magazine. And so, I 
I suppose Keble would have no objection to give his 
> the tmettf* 

at will be done I know not; lmt I want advice sadly, 
no eontldenee in anyone. If 1 could be sure of five 
Igormis corporators in various parts, I would laugh at 
ton ; but I fear being beaten from the field. Keble 
i f/i a at be rend, unless we grow stupid ; but I am not 
re of our fertility oven. 

tracts are certainly liked In many places; among 
emms, by the Bishop of Winchester. 0 that he would 
up ! 1 would go to t he length of my tether to meet him. 
Wilberfuree is now there. I wonder whether, if one 
im, one might exert any influence over him. Evangeli- 
1 anticipated, are struck with the ‘Law of Liberty ’ 

\ 4 Hin of the Church.' The subject of Discipline, too 
ot doubt), will take them. Surely my game lies among 
I eitn make no hand of the Z.’s. 
n half out. <4 spirits: but how one outgrows tenderness ! 

years back, to have known that half or all Oxford 
heir heads at what I was doing (e.f/. in the case of the 
Missionary Society) would have hurt me much, but 
w now 1 manage to exist. Do give me some advice 
rmimgement. 

o think our tracts, if we persist, will catch all the 
antic people among the Associated; which will'be 

ed for the Z/h, 

,§ proposition is that we should cease the issue of the 
till the address is happily got over; but I say, 
n\ you delayed us five weeks with your scruples, which 
atradf got over at last; and now you are playing the 
fame again. 1 Yet I should shrink from spoiling the 
i, mitl l do not know what to do. 
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required Ms criticisms and rested on his judgment. In his 
«mu jieraon this faculty acted mainly as a check. He often 
speaks of trifil and failure in his own attempts to bring out 
v* lint wan working in his mind, as, for instance : ‘I have tried 
in write a criticism on tin' Apollo [Belvedere], but cannot bring 
out ftiy moaning, which is abstruse and metaphysico-poetical. 

I always got bombastic, and am forced to scratch out.’ His 
critical faculty was too masterful to be practised upon himself, 
but when exercised for the benefit of friends to whom he 
looked up, he could give free licence to a pungent pen, and 
yet leave the reader to understand how anxious those friends 
might well bo to secure his comments as long as they were 
ait id liable. Kehle, in his own simple way, sends his papers to 
It is old pupil to be overlooked by him, and Mr. Newman was 
tin in* nt Ouse with Froudo’s imprimatur. Thus he sends him 
draughts of pipers ; for example r 1 No. 2 Keble/ 6 No. 1 mine/ 
\\ it li the order, * criticise the whole very accurately in matter 
and tvf vie, and send it back by return of post.’ Of course the 
mate of Froude’s health made criticism more possible than 
nut !u inihip, but also different intellectual powers and functions 
lire culled into play. 

lft:v. It IX Hampden, Puinoipal op St. Maiiy ITall, 
to Kev. J„ IL Newman. 

November 15, 1833. 

1 uni sorry to nay that I have not had time as yet to give 
disc etiiiddomtion to the proposed Address from tho Clergy, 
which you have been so kind as to send me. There are so 
many things Indore me just at present, which I am forced to 
attend to, that i readily pass over what is not equally im- 
pemihe. ' 1 trust, ihtWfore, that you will excuse my only 
inX 10 *w lodging it with my thanks. 

iliiv. J. IL Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq.* 

November 13, 1833. 

Wo are full of difficulties. I have boon strongly against 
en A voeiidum because it was awkward having on© without 
Jftdt*fp% mid bemuse the High and Low Church parties would 
mine into collision, and because it could hardly be responsible 
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P.8.—We have no regular committee, but suppose we shall 
ultimately have one in Oxford or London. At present we 
aim at an indefinite number of local associations. For names 
of leaders take Rose, Archdeacon Bayley, Norris, Keble, 
Palmer, Hook, Rickards, Dean of Ripon, Archdeacon Fronde, 
the Wilberfmves, 0 reswell of 0, C. 0., author of the 4 Harmony/ 
bmeaster, Miller, <Jce. Wo have agreed to make Turrill’s 
house our depot. 1 am the 4 Churchman’ of the 4 Record/ I 
hope I have omitted no question of yours. Thanks for your 
criticisms, they are always valuable. 


Rev, ,T. H. Newman to J. W. Bowden, Esq. 

November 17, 1833. 

... As to the indirect inculcation of the Apostolical 
doctrines, we have begun the records of the Church with that 
view. We are printing extracts from Eusebius, &c., giving 
little stories of the Apostles, Fathers, &c., to familiarise the 
imagination of the reader to an Apostolical state of the 
Church. It was with the same view that we projected our 
ballads. I had not forgotten Arias’s, but his was the abuse 
of a lawful expedient. What is the 4 Lyra Apostolica ’ but a 
ballad I It was undertaken with a view of catching people 
when unguarded. Besides, there is every difference between 
the especially sacred subject which Arius treated in a popular 
way and ours. However, I do not think you need be alarmed ; 
prolwtbly the series will turn out to be composed of such 
passages as Dryden’s (Chaucer’s) description of a good parson, 
parts of Herlnsrt’s 4 Country Parson.’ . . . 

Whenever you talk of the tracts, mind and persist they 
are not connected with the Association, but the production of 
4 Residents in Oxford.’ E wish thorn called the 4 Oxford 
Tiwiti/ but I cannot myself so call thorn, for modesty’s sake. 
Ho I think that soon I shall advertise them as 'Tracts for the 
Times, by Residents in Oxford/ which, of course, will soon be 
corrupted into Oxford Tracts. 

If you had read the dissertations on Becket in the 
4 British/ you would he somewhat prepared for the kind of 
nyntem we suppose Hildebrand to have set up. Now our 
notion k that things are returning so fast to a state of dis¬ 
solution, that we ought to be prepared, and to prepare the 
public mind, for a restoration of the old Apostolic system. 
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what wo moan—-not to make things too cheap. The sooner 
wa earn gat John Miller down to some of the tracts which 
lit* iiiifi got in his head, the better, don’t you think 2 

I like your papers better and better, and so docs my sister. 
Trannubstantiation and all [this is a week-day lecture]. 

Rev. Sam rim Riokauos to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

t 

November 20 , 1833 . 

1 eannot let. the day go by without doing what I can 
through you to enter my protest against the tract under the 
title 4 Heads of a Week-day Lecture/ I do not dwell so much 
ufmn the points, which yet I think are objectionable, that it 
makei-t too rapid an advance upon events which may or may 
not lie coming on, and that it is calculated to bring on the 
evils it alludes to rather than avert them; but what I most 
deplore is the language in which it speaks of some of the gifts 
lvstowed upon the ministers of Christ, and especially the 
expression ‘as intrusted with the awful and mysterious gift of 
making the broad and wine, Christ’s Body and Blood/ 

Of course I do not quarrel with the expression when I 
meet with it in writers who lived before the controversies 
iutrmiuml into the world upon the subject, through the errors 
of the Church of Home; but to use it now, and moreover to 
use it in a set of tracts which at any rate will be read at first 
with a good deal of suspicion, and in most instances with a 
view to uncertain what sort of men write them, and what the 
real objects of the Association are, appears to me to be nothing 
less than tossing firebrands into our own work. 

I do not at all like the supposition which this tract ; and 
mmm others also, too much encourage, that hitherto a very 
largo share of the respect paid to clergymen has been because 
they were of the rank of gentlemen, &c. To my mind these 
ullimintw Isiimy a soreness upon these matters much below 
utiil utterly unworthy of the parson of a parish ; who, wher¬ 
ever lie in really respected, stands upon ground quite his own, 
null with which his happening to be a gentleman has hardly 
anything to do, 

I find great fault, also, that in an Association composed 
partly, and probably to a good extent, of persons who think 
flint the mint to bo maintained is that no alteration should 
Ins made in the Liturgy, except under the competent authority 
by which it has been done before, the tracts (I think, rashly) 
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if in his eenmire would have fitted in with a, eertain 
*hs of expression which gave character to all Ixe said 
Newman answered this attack the next day-. jj** g 
h recent ly come. into the, Editor’s hands (in 1889)^ t>eino- 
a packet of Mr. Newmans letters to Mr. EtickrardiT 
Ids widow, ninny years after, to Mrs. J. Mozley. The 
itl wry strongly upon Mr. Newman’s memory-* 
r. Rickards* letter may bo considered characteristic 
t he answer to it will ho felt by the reader to be 
with the .spirit of the Movement and with IN~ewruan 
uler. 


Hkv. J. IT. Nuwman TO Ekv. S. Rickards. 

Grid College: November 22, 1833. 

r letters art' always acceptable ; and do not fauxey one 
> which happens to be objurgatory. Faithful are the 
' a friend, and surely I may be antecedently six re that 
e them in many respects. As to our presents doings, 
net oft and with God’s speed wo will go forward, 
evil report and good report, through real and supposed 
h. \Ve are as men climbing a rock, who tear clothes 
lg awl *lip now and then, and yet make progress (so 
in id are careless that bystanders criticise, so that idieir 
•rnnti while they lose. We arc set out, and we have 
ir t he present ; wo, like the widow’s cruse, shall not fail, 
ten i * our position: connected with no association, 
Mde t«» tut one except God and His Church, comxxxitting 
1 awing the blame, doing the work. I trust I speak 
[ y in Haying, l am willing that it he said I go too far, so 
nt»h mi the cause of truth some little way. Surely it is 
tlififc gives edge to any undertaking, and energy is ever 
nun aiicl exaggerated. I do not say this to excuse such 
f in* nn csonicious of having them myself, but jus a, con- 
ft and explanation to those who love me, but sm-o sorry 
. ihlnm 1 do* Be it so ; it is well to fall if you kill your 
%r y. Nor can 1 wish anyone a happier lot tixa.xx to be 
f unfortunate, yet to urge on a triumphant cause ; like 
trifl Ken in their day, who left a name which a£*ter ages 
© or pity, but whose works do follow them, ket it be 
of tLml f love to live in the heart of one or two m each 
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fiu;l t hat the t ract on alterations in the Liturgy has been more 
approved generally than any other), but all the while I quite 
agree with you it is a point to press ; and in matter of fact for 
the last six weeks a friend of mine has had a pamphlet on 
hand at my suggestion about it. I inserted a clause against 
4 extrameelesiastieal alterations/ both in the 4 Suggestions ’ 
and the ‘Address/ but each time it was cut out. Lastly, I 
must just touch upon the notice of the Lord’s Supper. In 
confidence to a friend, I can only admit it was imprudent , for 
I do think we have most of us dreadfully low notions of the 
Blessed Sacrament. I expect to ho called a Papist when my 
opinions are known. But (please God) I shall lead persons on 
a little way, while they fancy they are only taking the mean, 
and denounce me as the extreme. Thus all good is done (I do 
not my kept up) by going before people, and letting them 
fancy they are striking a balance. Let others be doctors of 
the Church. I do not aim at being such (though I think my¬ 
self right); let me be thought extravagant, and yet be copied. 

Here you have a sketch of views and feelings which, had 
1 the happiness to be often with you, you at least would be 
morn able to do justice to, as hearing them vivd voce- We will 
take advice and thank you ; we will thank you for cuffs ; but 
we will take our own line according to the light given us by 
Almighty God and His Holy Church. We trust to be inde¬ 
pendent of all men, andito be liable to be stopped by none, 
and it. m a weakness to be pained, which I hope to get over. 
Time was when to know the greater part of Oxford was against 
mo would have saddened ma That I have got over, I think ; 
but still I sutler when criticised by friends. Never suppose I 
Khali Im 1 over-praised.’ I hear but the faults of what I do. 
It is good for me I should do so, hut sometimes I am apt to 
despair, arid with difficulty am kept up to my work. Nay, I 
am apt to go into the other extreme, and peevishly fancy men 
my enemies, ns anticipating opposition as a matter of course. 

lint enough of this. # 

Thu address goes on splendidly. Already we have two 
thousand clergy who will sign it. You do not state your view 
of it. It* object mdm turns is threefold ; to rouse the clergy 
to think and combine, to strengthen the Archbishop against 
Wtmtoly, and to strengthen the Church as an independent 
power against the liberalisers in and out of Parliament: . . 

Bond 1110 word if you will co-operate about the address, and I 
will tell you what to do. 
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<4 yesterday. You have done it in style. [N.B.—I have not 
the letter ; it contained the correspondence between Arnold 
and me.| Polonius would give you most credit for the word 
‘ reijiomi’ 4 Which of course has its praise ’ is capital. 

This correspondence with Arnold is not in any of the papers 
that have been placed before the Editor. 

Vkn. Akchdkacon Fboudb to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

November 25, 1833. 

I had intended to have written to you this very day before 
M r. Palmer’s circular and your accompaniment were received. 
The address certainly is in itself a most unmeaning affair, but 
people who desire a movement will possibly give it some im¬ 
portance as a first step. 

The fact may be that the great body of the clergy know so 
little of the actual state of things that they would hardly 

believe the near approach of an important crisis. ... In this 
way I reconcile myself to the milk-and-water production that 
must go to Lamlmth. Besides, a signature is looked upon as 
n sort of smart-money that in most cases will be acknowledged 
m a regular enlistment for future service. I can scarcely fix on 
an individual in my archdeaconry who is likely to make an ob¬ 
jection ; but as the thing brings publicity, I dare say the Whigs 
will use all their influence to defeat us. My brother Arch¬ 
deacons, Kfcephens and Barnes, are quit© alive to the mischief 
that is lowing. They differ about the propriety of signing an 
address u> our own Bishop. I think it had better be omitted; 
tor Immdes, as l>etween a Bishop and his own clergy such a 
compliment goes for little, I should he sorry to have the 
main object mixed up with another measure. ... Do desire 
Mr, B. Wilberforee to write to Mr. Lyte. My neighbour will 
lie glad to find what his friend’s views are. He is a capital 
ajmkor, very generally liked, and in times of difficulty will be 
aura to act an important part. 

By the beginning of the year w© shall be rip© for associa¬ 
tions I* it not advisable, that you should be prepared to 
nmmi your country friends with forms, regulations, &c. . . . 

The Rev. Stum. Rowe of Stonehouse will be a useful corre¬ 
spondent ; he is methodical, diligent, and right-minded, and 
Iww much influence with a respectable part of the yeomanry 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, as well as among a large 
jmpulation in his own parish. 
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ministerial plan of acclasiastical and liturgical reform is in¬ 
tended to surprise the world by its extensiveness as much as 
the Commons Reform Bill did/ that it is designed to leave out 
of the amended Prayer Book everything that gives any offence 
to attylxxiy, and that the Bishop of London and the Archbishop 
of Dublin have already ‘ come over 3 to the support of the 
alteration* 

Under these circumstances we are fearful of the concession 
implied in the last paragraph of the now circulating address 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury being taken advantage of, 
and the condition attached to it being overlooked. We are 
fearful of the word * correction ’ being construed as applied to 
the Liturgy. 

The assault on that grand bastion, the Athanasian Creed 
(long since left out of the American Episcopal Liturgy), has 
\nmx already opened by Canon Woodhouse. Feeling ourselves 
the inestimable value of that Creed, not only on account of its 
lucid, cautious, and most instructive explanations of the grand 
subjects of the Christian faith, but also on account of its 
forming, together with the Oommination Service, the only 
remaining displays of the power of the Church to pronounce 
those excluded from its Communion, who do-not adhere to its 
doctrines and its duties, we think that a determined stand 
should l>e made for its reservation. 

Would it do to promote an address to the King or to the 
Bench of Bishops or to the two Houses of Convocation now 
adjourned, but not dissolved, to the following purpose 1 

We the undersigned. . . . beg to express our confidence in 
.... for the prevention of any alteration whatever affect¬ 
ing, directly or indirectly, the invaluable doctrines of the 
Church of England, or in any degree superseding the existing 
tine of any of the three Creeds, the Hymn of Glory to the 
Father, &o., or any other standing formula of the faith. We 
are. . . . &c. . . 

Lastly, if the idea met your approbation, would you origi¬ 
nate it at Alma Mater I mt adhuc ‘ illuminatio } 

c/m And from her the Light, scattering these dark clouds, 
ought, as in many former instances, first to radiate. God 
grant it may shine forth more and more brilliantly. We have 
no real mmxn for apprehension. 

With much respect and gratitude for the exertions, of 
which some information has reached us, I am, &c. &c. 
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Rev. Tiios. Mozley to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

* November 27, 1833. 

You have had so many rubs and buffets that one looks on 
you as a person made to receive such things, with robur et 
ces triplex to bear any amount of vexation and annoyance 
one may inflict. Mr. S. has come to a complete . standstill. 
He has been into Northampton, and among others seen a 
Mr. B., who entirely approved of the address, and was prepared 
to go any lengths ; but, glancing his eye on the sheet, to his 
horror he found no printer’s name, and immediately cast it 
away from him as a venomous thing. . . . 

Now for your tracts. The one which has made you so 
very interesting a man to some of your readers—that is, ‘ The 
Gospel a Law of Liberty 5 —has not had the same effect here. 
Mr. Lloyd Crawley takes great exception to one or two 
passages : he underscores the little express command for public 
worship, and refers to Matthew xviii. 20 ; and having been 
engaged in various tithe suits and arguments with Quakers, in 
which he has always spoken of tithes as any other property, 
the result of individual grants, he is frightened at your 
founding the payment of tithes on imitation of the patriarchal 
and Jewish rule. 


Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., to Rev. J. H. Newman. 

Monday evening : November 1833. 

I shall have much pleasure in signing the address to the 
Archbishop, but I think it would be a great object not to make 
it the work of the Association, unless it were meant to express 
its loyalty and subordination. Many, I should think, would be 
glad to sign the address who would doubt about the conse¬ 
quences of an Association. 

[N.B.—This was before Pusey had joined the Movement. 
Indeed, he was too ill to take.part in it.—J. II. N.] 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 



